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INTRODUCTION, 

BY THE EDITOR. 



|£RE are some of the best and most characteristic 
speeches of John Bright, selected with a view to 
present to the reader's mind, in something like chro- 
nological sequence, the course he has advocated on all the 
leading questions of the last twenty ^ears. Particular pro- 
minence has, of course, been given to the great measiures 
proposed by Mr. Bright for the pacification of Ireland, and 
which the Ministry he has joined are about to bring before 
Parliament. The other principal subjects are the Crimean 
War, India, the United States, Canada, and ' Parliamentary 
Reform, on all which fruitful topics Mr. Bright has pro- 
pounded opinions that once made him the most unpopular 
man in the country, but are now (with one exception, per- 
haps,) ratified by the general feeling of the whole nation. 

The times are changed, and we are changed with them ; 
but in Mr. Bright there has been no change. The one greatly 
consistent politician of the age, while others have changed 
their colours as often and as easily as the chameleon, or, like 
the vane, have veered about with every wind of doctrine, or, 
worse still, have sacrificed principle and reputation to the 
sordid impulses of self-interest, Mr. Bright has sat in the 
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House of Commons for five-and-twenty years, as a private 
and independent Member, waiting till the better day should 
come. He has consistently advocated the same doctrines 
during his whole political career ; that is, for more than a 
quarter of a century. He has borne the burden and heat of 
the day; has acted as the pioneer of progress through shouts 
and screams of obloquy, abuse, and misrepresentation ; and 
now at last, the clouds of ignorance and error being scat- 
tered away, his fair fame shines out in the clear noonday. 
Honour and emolument have come to him at the end un- 
sought^ as they do to all who have courage to wait and 
win.* 

• The Newcastle Chronicle, referring to Mr. Bright's reception by the 
Queen on the occasion of nis acceptance of office, says : ** We understand, 
on Mr. Gladstone mentioning to her Majesty that he intended, with her 
permission, to offer a seat in the Cabinet to the hon. member for Birming- 
ham, the Queen was pleased to say it would afford her the greatest satis- 
faction if Mr. Bright should consent to serve the Crown — ^that she had read 
his speeches with great pleasure, and that she was under the greatest obli- 
gations to him for the many kind words he had spoken of her, especially for 
a speech he made about two years ago in a great meeting in St. James's 
Hall. When Mr. Bright went to Windsor to take the oaths of office Her 
Majesty showed her delicate consideration for the great commoner in a very 
marked way. She sent Mr. Helps, the Clerk to the Privy Council, to assure 
Mr. Bright, if it was more agreeable to his feelings to omit the ceremony of 
kneeling or kissing hands, he was quite at liberty to do so. Mr. Bright 
availed himself of this considerate permission, and was very kindly and cor- 
dially received by Her Majesty, who took occasion in the most marked 
manner to express her gratification at meeting him. It was afterwards 
intimated to Mr. Bright that her Royal Highness the Princess Royal of 
Prussia had expressed a desire that Mr. Bright should be presented to her. 
This was done, and the Princess heartily assured Mr. Bright that she greatly 
desired to be acquainted with him — ^that she herself and all the members of 
the Royal family were greatly indebted to him for the way in which he had 
spoken of their mother. She herself, she said, had read all his speeches, 
•'^d she was very pleased to see him. Mr. Bright replied in very graceful 
\ and said if her Royal Highness would permit him he would tell her 
the late Mr. Buchanan, the American Mmister, when last in London, 
f her to him — * that wherever her Royal Highness went she shed sun- 
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If foresight, then, be an evidence (and there could hardly 
be better evidence) of the faculty of statesmanship, Mr. 
Bright is likely to prove himself fully equal to the exigracies 
of his new position, and to be as successful in building up; 
as he has been in pulling down. There is a time to sow, 
and a time to reap ; and the tangled forest of ancient preju- 
dice being now cleared, and a free t)athway made through 
it, we must begin to utilise the trees we have felled, and 
make them into habitable houses, not leave them as un- 
sightly wrecks to cumber the way. 

*• Let Freedom*s oak for ever thrive 
' With Tiper growth from day to day \ 
That man's the best Conservative, 
Who lops the moulder'd branch away." 

But it is our business here, more especially, to consider 
Mr. Bright in his character as a public speaker. The two 
first essentials of a great orator — ^humour and pathos-*^he 
will be found pre-eminently to possess. A writer in the last 
number of the Edinburgh Review * says that 

•* His speeches are possessed of the deepest interest for all who have 
watched the course of politics for the last twenty years, as weU as for all who 
can appreciate manly thought couched in pure and often noble language. 
In their substance they are a manifesto of the Manchester school, embodied 
In the words of the greatest orator that school has produced. The 'un- 
adorned eloquence* of Mr. Cobden, though more ingenious and persuasive, 
cannot be compared with the ornate and studied oratory of Mr. Bright. 
With the restraint necessarily imposed on us in speaking of a living states- 
man, we shaU consider the merits of these speeches both as oratorical com- 
positions and as political treatises. 

shine over all her path/ Mr. Bright was very much struck with the graceftd, 
animated manners and genial greeting he had the honour to receive from 
her Royal Highness.'* 

• January, 1869, pp. 272, 273. 
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*• In the first capacity, we rate them very high. They combine the rarest 
qtiallty of oratory—they were effective when spoken, and they are quite as 
effective when read. There is a wonderful lucidity, elegance, ease, and con- 
ciseness in the turn of every sentence. Theyare Saxon, rounded and rhythmical , 
without any approach to turgidity, and we doubt if our language possess a 
reooid of any speeches, really spoken, which are superior to them. Burke's 
speeches are essays, prepared in the study, and ineffective on his audience 
when delivered. Fox, the largest and most powerful mind of any of our 
statesmen, was far too impetuous to have spoken anythmg which, however 
reported, could have had the symmetry of these speeches. They stand, in 
this respect, by themselves, a monument of Mr. Brighfs rhetorical powers, 
of which, had he done nothing else, he might well be proud. 

" Yet when we come to analyse the characteristics of his oratory, and to 
distinguish its component parts, it is not altogether easy to determine them. 
The compound, such as it is, is of marvellous power and effect ; yet the 
result is obtained with so little effort — the things said appear so completely 
the only things which could have been said, they follow so natural a sequence, 
and are expressed in language so direct that we arc at a loss to find the secret 
of a composition possessing so much merit and so much simplicity. Much 
of this, however, is art, and carefully studied art, very perfect of its kind. 
Mr. Bright brought to his early oratorical efforts some rare personal qualities. 
Nature gave him a clear, well-modulated, sonorous, and piercing voice. He 
has a just ear for the cadences of sentences, and a correct appreciation of 
musical rhythm in spoken words. The want of a classical training led him 
to look for beauty of expression in our own Saxon inflexions, unalloyed with 
the more ponderous and ornate periods of Roman oratory. The most re- 
markable quality of all, when we reflect that the speaker was far from being 
a scholar, is the cultivated and fastidious taste which marks his compositions. 
This, too, is a natural gift ; although we should imagine that, conscious of 
possessing it, the author must have cultivated it assiduously, and even pain- 
fully. We should infer, from Mr. Bright's spoken style, that his original 
efforts had been elaborately prepared, though we remember to have heard 
Mr. Bright say, that only once in his life had he attempted to speak a written 
speech, committed to memory, and that the result was dire disappointment 
and confusion. But there is no foundation on which an orator can build 
more stable than careful preparation ; unhappily few, who have the power 
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of ready utterance, will go through the necessary labour, or have the ene^^ 
to persevere in it. To these qualities Mr. Bright adds a dash of &ncy— not 
perhaps veiy versatile, but still undetiying and pervading all his oratory— a 
genial glow of humour, sometimes finding happy expression, but more fre- 
quently tinging the edges of his periods ; and over aU these is the nameless 
charm which genius can throw over much more slender materials. 

*' Such, we Uiink, is the character of these speeches, merely as composi* 
tions. They have besides an intrinsic merit m the transparency of their 
statement and the conscientiousness of their logic. In the last respect also 
there is a good deal of art. Although Mr. Bright owes nothing to the study 
of the schools, no one has more the power of bringing his strong point into 
light, and casting his weak one into shadow. Lastly, Mr. Bright has a true, 
natural, but powerful command of the pathetic— the offspring evidently of a 
genial, kindly nature, and a finely wrought sensibility." 

I have heard a great contemporary writer, for whom we 
all have the highest reverence, but who is perhaps too prone 
to over-rate greatness in the dead and to under-rate it in 
the living — I have heard the historian of Frederick the Great 
taunt Mr. Bright as commonplace; and another gentle- 
man, Mr. Matthew Arnold, has classed him among the 
enemies of culture. Now, Mr. Bright, judged from that point 
of view, may certainly be deficient in some of the qualities 
dear to the philosophic mind ; he may have a limited know- 
ledge and appreciation of Hellenism, and of the German 
literature and philosophy, though he has^given abundant 
evidence of a thorough sympathy with all that is brightest 
and best in the men, and manners, and literatures of more 
than one European nation — of a quick and tender sensi- 
bility, a lively and lambent wit, and a scorn and hatred of 
all that is false and feeble. 

He may be too rudely practical, and too coarsely sympa- 
thetic with the million workers born into this world, with or 
without their will, to suffer and to toil ; but it is by these 
very qualities of mind that little by little the condition 
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L ameliorated, and their life made brighter, that 

^, a nation of manly workers, with free and manly 

d not a land of serfs and bondmen. Perhaps, 

vw .6, it is desirable that an active politician should 

have something of commonplace and common sense in him. 

If in England at one and the same time the liberty of the 

subject, and the power of the law, have both been secured, 

and march side by side — if we live in an atmosphere where 

free thought is not stifled by imperialism, nor free action 

impeded by Oriental sluggishness — if to some extent an 

efifete and selfish aristocracy has forfeited its ancient privilege 

for tlie far broader and nobler aim of securing "the greatest 

happiness of the greatest number " — ^then, in spite of the 

cries of philosophers who call it all mere machinery, let us 

honour the great patriots and Liberal leaders, who, from John 

Hansen down to John Bright, have helped to secure us 

these blessings — in themselves, it is true, only means to an 

end, but shining, like God*s blessed sun, on the evil and on 

the good. 

R. H. S. 
February 17, 1869. 
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THE RIGHT HON. JOHN BRIGHT. 

-, . 

THE CRIMEAN WAR. 



THE DECLARATION OF WAR. — THE ROYAL MESSAGE. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS, MARCH 31, 1854. 

AM one of those who belong to that small party 
which has been alluded to by the hon. Member for 
Aylesbury (Mr. Layard) who object to the policy 
by which this country has arrived at the * triumphant posi- 
tion which it now occupies.* In coming forward to speak 
on this occasion, I may appear somewhat in the position of 
a physician proposing to prescribe to-day for a man who died 
yesterday, and be told that it is of no use to insist upon views 
which the Government and the House have already deter- 
mined to reject. I feel, however, that we are entering upon 
a policy which may affect the fortunes of this country for a 
long time to come, and I am unwilling to lose this oppor- 
tunity of explaining wherein I differ from the course which 
the Government has pursued, and of clearing myself from 
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any portion of the responsibility which attaches to those 
who support the policy which the Government has adopted. 
We are asked to give our confidence to the Administra- 
tion in voting the Address to the Crown, which has been 
moved by the noble Lord the Member for London, and to 
pledge our support to them in the war in which the country 
is now to engage. The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Buckinghamshire (Mr. Disraeli), on a recent occasion, 
made use of a term which differed considerably from what 
he said in a former debate ; he spoke of this war as a *just 
and unnecessary war.* I shall not discuss the justice of the 
war. It may be difficult to decide a poinfllke this, seeing 
that every war undertaken since the days of Nijnrod has 
been declared to be just by those in favour of it; but I may 
at least question whether any war that is unnecessary can be 
deemed to be just. I shall not discuss this question on the 
abstract principle of peace at any price, as it is termed, 
which is held by a small minority of persons in this country, 
founded on religious opinions which are not generally re- 
ceived, but I shall discuss it entirely on principles which are 
accepted by all the Meiifibers of this House. I shall main- 
tain that when we are deliberating on the question of war, 
and endeavouring to prove its justice or necessity, ' it be- 
comes us to show that the interests of the country are 
clearly involved ; that the objects for which the war is un- 
dertaken are probable, or, at least, possible of attainment ; 
and, further, that the end proposed to be accomplished is 
Ti^orth the cost and the sacrifices which we are about to incur. 
r think these are fair principles on which to discuss the 
question, and I hope that when the tioble Lord the Member 
for Tiverton (Lord Palmerston) rises during this debate, he 
will not assume that I have dealt with it on any other prin- 
'ples than these, 
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The House should' bear in mind that at this moment we 
are in intimate alliance with a neighbouring Government^ 
which was, at a recent period, the originator of the troubles 
which have 'arisen at Constantinople. I do not wish to 
blame the French Government, because nothing could have 
been more pw^peif than the manner in which it has retired 
from the difficiilty it had created ; but it is nevertheless quite 
true that France,^ having made certain demands upon Tur- 
key with regard to concessions to the Latin Church, backed 
by a threat of the appearance of a French fleet in the Dar- 
danelles, whiclj^ demands Turkey had wholly or partially 
complied with \ Russi'Si, the powerful neighbour of Turkey, 
being on' the wastch, mstde certain other demands, having 
reference to the Greek Church ; and Russia at the same 
time required (and this I understand to be the real ground 
of the quarrel) that Turkey Should define by treaty, or con- 
vention, or by a simple note, or memorandum, what was 
conceded, and what were the rights of Russia, in order that 
the Government of Russia might not suffer in future from 
the varying policy and the vacillation of the Ottoman 
Government. 

Now, it seems to me quite impossible to discuss this 
question without considering the actual condition of Turk^. 
The hon. Member- for Aylesbury (Mr. Layard) assumes that 
they who do not agree in the policy he advocates are neces- 
sarily hostile to the Turks, and have no sympathy for Tur- 
key. I repudiate guch an assumption altogether. I can 
feel for a country like that, if it be insulted or oppressed by 
a powerful neighbour; but all that sympathy may exist 
without my being able to convince myself that it is the 
duty of this country tO' enter into the serious obligation of 
a war in defence of the rights of that country. The noble 
J.ord the Member for Tiverton is one of the very few mea 
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in this House, or out of it, who are bold enough to insist 
upon it that there is a growing strength in the Turkish Em- 
pire. There was a Gentleman in this House, sixty years 
ago, who, in the debates in 1791, expressed the singular 
opinion which the noble Lord now holds. There was a Mr. 
Stanley in the House at that period, who insisted on the 
growing power of Turkey, and asserted that the Turks of 
that day " were more and more imitating our manners, and 
emerging from their inactivity and indolence ; that improve- 
ments of every kind were being introduced among them, 
and that even printing-presses had been lately established in 
their capital." That was the opinion of a Gentleman anxious 
to defend Turkey, and speaking in this House more tlian 
sixty years ago ; we are now living sixty years later, and no 
one now, but the noble Lord, seems to insist upon the fact 
of the great and growing power of the Turkish Empire. 

If any one thing is more apparent than another, on the 
face of all the documents furnished to the House by the 
Government of which the noble Lord is a Member, it is 
this, that the Turkish Empire is falling, or has fallen, into 
a state of decay, and into anarchy so permanent as to have 
assumed a chronic character. The noble Lord surely has 
not forgotten that Turkey has lost the Crimea and Bessa- 
rabia, and its control over the Danubian Principalities ; that 
the Kingdom of Greece has been carved out of it ; that it 
has lost its authority over Algiers, and has run great risk 
of being conquered by its own vassal the Pasha of Egypt ; 
and from this he might have drawn the conclusion that the 
empire was gradually falling into decay, and that to pledge 
ourselves to effect its recovery and sustentation, is to under- 
take what no human power will be able to accomplish. I 
only ask the House to turn to the statements which will be 
ound nearly at the end of the first of the Blue Books re* 
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cently placed on the table of the House, and they will find 
that there is scarcely any calamity which can be described 
as afflicting any country, which is not there proved to be 
present, and actively at work, in almost every province of 
the Turkish Empire. And the House should bear in mind, 
when reading these despatches from the English Consuls in 
Turkey to the English Ambassador at Constantinople, that 
they give a very faint picture of what really exists, because 
what are submitted to us are but extracts of more extended 
and important communications. It may fairly be assumed 
that the parts which are not published are those which 
described the state of things to be so bad, that the Govern- 
ment has been unwilling to lay before the House, and the 
country, and the world, that which would be so offensive 
and so injurious to its ally the Sultan of Turkey. 

But, if other evidence be wanting, is it not a fact that 
Constantinople is the seat of intrigues and factions to a 
degree not known in any other country or capital in the 
world? France demands one thing, Russia another, Eng- 
land a third, and Austria something else. For many years 
past our Ambassador at Constantinople has been partly 
carrying on the government of that country, and influencing 
its policy, and it is the city in which are fought the diplo- 
matic contests of the Great Powers of Europe. And if I 
have accurately described the state of Turkey, what is the 
position of Russia ? It is a powerful country, under a strong 
Executive Government ; it is adjacent to a weak and falling 
nation ; it has in its history the evidences of a succession 
of triumphs over Turkey ; it has religious affinities with a 
majority of the population of European Turkey which make 
it absolutely impossible that its Government should not, 
more or less, interfere, or have a strong interest, in the inter- 
nal policy of the Ottoman Empire. Now, if we were Russian 
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— and I put the case to the Members of this House— is it 
not likely, according to all the theories I have heard ex- 
plained when we have been concerned in similar cases, that 
a large: majority of the House and the country would be 
strongly in favour of such intervention as Russia has at- 
tempted ?' and if I opposed it, as I certainly should oppose 
it, I should be in a minority on that question more insig- 
nificant than that in wliich I have now the misfortune to 
find myself with regard to the policy of the Government on 
the grave question now before us. 

The noble Lord the Member for London has made a 
statement of the case of the Government, and in favour of 
ti)is Address to the Crown ; but I thought it was a statement 
remarkably feeble in fact and in argument, if intended as a 
justification of the course he and his Colleagues have tak^n. 
For the purposes of the noble Lord's defence, thp Russian 
demand upon Turkey is assumed to be something of far 
greatet importance than J have been able to discover it to 
be» from a careful examination of the terms in which it was 
couched. The noble Lord himself, in one of his despatches, 
admits that Russia had reason to complain, and that she has 
certain rights and duties by treaty, and by tradition, with 
regard to the protection of the Christians in Turkey. Rus- 
sia asserted these rights, and wished to have them defined 
in a particular form ; and it was on the question of the form 
of the demand, and the manner in which it should be con- 
ceded, that the whole of this unfortunate difference has 
arisen. Now, if Russia made certain demands on Turkey, 
tbis country, insisted that Turkey should not consent to 
them ; for although the noble Lord has attempted to show 
that Turkey herself, acting for herself, had resolved to resist, 
I defy any one to read the despatches of Lord Stratford de 
RedcUffe without coming to the conclusion that, from the 
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beginning to the end of the negotiations, the English Am- 
bassador had insisted, in the strongest manner, that Turkey 
should refuse to make the slightest concession on the real 
point at issue in the demands of the Russian Government. 
As a proof pf that statement, I may refer to the account 
given by Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, in his despatch of the 
5th of May, 1853, of the private interview he had with the 
Sultan, the Minister of the Sultan having left him at the 
door, that the interview might be strictly private. In de- 
scribing that interview, Lord Stratford says, " I then endea- 
vornred to give him a just idea of the degree of danger to 
which his Empire was exposed." The Sultan was not suffi- 
ciently aware of his danger, and the English Ambassador 
' endeavoured to give him a just idea of it }* and it. was by 
means such as this that he urged upon the Turkish Govern 
ment the necessity of resistance to any of the demands of 
Russia, promising the armed assistance of England, what- 
ever consequences might ensue. From the moment that 
promise was made, or from the moment it was sanctioned 
by the Cabinet at home, war was all but inevitable ; they 
had entered into a partnership with the Turkish Govern- 
ment (which, indeed, could scarcely be called a Govern- 
ment at all), to assist it. by military force ; and Turkey, 
having old quarrels to settle with Russia, and old wrongs to 
avenge, was not slow to plunge into the war, having se- 
cured the co-operation of two powerful nations, England 
and France, in her quarrel. 

Now,-! have no special sympathy with Russia, and I re- 
fuse to discuss or to decide this question on grounds of 
sympathy with Russia or with Turkey ; I consider it simply 
as it affects the duties and the interests of my own country. 
I findthat after the first proposition for a treaty had bee^- 
made by Prince Menchikoff, that envoy made . some c 
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cession, and asked only for a Sened, or Convention ; and 
when that was disapproved of, he offered to accept a note, 
or memorandum merely, that should specify what should be 
agreed upon. But the Turk was advised to resist, first the 
treaty, then the convention^ and then the note or memo- 
randum ; and an armed force was promised on behalf of 
this country. At the same time he knew that he would 
incur the high displeasure of England and France, and es- 
pecially of England, if he made the slightest concession to 
Russia. It was about the middle of May that Prince Men- 
chikoff left Constantinople, not having succeeded in ob- 
taining any concession from the Porte ; and it was on the 
3rd of July that the Russian forces crossed the Pruth ; 
thinking, I believe, by making a dash at the Trincipalities, 
to coerce Turkey, and deter her allies from rendering her 
the promised support. It has been assumed by some, that 
if England had declared war last year, Russia would have 
been deterred from any further step, and that tlie whole 
matter would have been settled at once. I, however, have 
no belief that Russia on the one hand, or England and 
France on the other, would have been bullied into any 
change of policy by means of that kind. 

I come now to the celebrated * Vienna note.* I am bound 
here to say, that nobody has yet been able clearly to explain 
the difference between the various notes Turkey has been 
advised to reject, and this and other notes she has been 
urged to accept. With respect to this particular note, no- 
body seems to have understood it. There were four Am- 
bassadors at Vienna, representing England, France, Austria, 
and Prussia ; and these four gentlemen drew up the Vienna 
note, and recommended it to the Porte as one which she 
might accept without injury to her independence or her 

uour. Louis Napoleon is a man knowing the use of lau* 
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guage, and able to comprehend the meaning of a document 
oi this nature, and his Minister of Foreign Affairs is a man 
of eminent ability ; and Louis Napoleon and his Minister 
agree with the Ambassadors at Vienna as to the character 
of the Vienna note. We have a Cabinet composed of men 
of great individual capacity ; a Cabinet, too, including no 
less than five Gentlemen who have filled the office of Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs, and who may, therefore, be pre- 
sumed to understand even the sometimes concealed meaning 
of diplomatic phraseology. These five Foreign Secretaries, 
backed by the whole Cabinet, concurred with the Ambas- 
sadors at Vienna, and witli the Emperor of the French and 
his Foreign Secretary, in recommending the Vienna note to 
the Sultan as a document which he might accept consist- 
ently with his honour, and with that integrity and that inde- 
pendence which our Government is so anxious to secure for 
him. What was done with this note? Passing by the 
marvellous stupidity, or something worse, which caused that 
note not to be submitted to Turkey before it was sent to St 
Petersburg, he would merely state that it was sent to St. 
Petersburg, and was accepted in its integrity by the Em- 
peror of Russia in the most frank and unreserved manner. 
We were then told — I was told by Members of the Govern- 
ment — that the moment the note was accepted by Russia 
we might consider the affair to be settled, and that the dis- 
pute would never be heard of again. When, however, the 
note was sent to Constantinople, after its acceptance by 
Russia, Turkey discovered, or thought, or said she dis- 
covered, that it was as bad as the original or modified pro- 
position of Prince Menchikoff*, and she refused the note as 
it was, and proposed certain modifications. And what are 
we to think of these arbitrators or mediators — the four Am- 
bassadors at Vienna, and the Governments of France and 
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England — ^who, after discussing the matter in three different 
cities, and at. three distinct and different periods, and after 
agreeing tjiat the proposition was one which Turkey could 
assent to without detriment to her honour and independence, 
immediatdy afterwards turned round, aixd declared that the 
note was one which Turkey could not be asked to accede to, 
and repudiated in the most formal and express manner that 
which they themselves had drawn up, and which, only a few 
days before, they had approved of as a combination of 
wisdom^ and diplomatic dexterity which had never been ex- 
celled? 

But it was said that the interpretation which Count Nessel- 
rode placed upon this note made it impossible for Turkey 
to accede to it I very much doubt whether Count Nessel- 
rode placed any meaning upon it which it did not fairly 
warrant, and it is impossible to say whether he really differed 
at all from the actual intentions of the four Ambassadors at 
Vienna. But I can easily understand the course taken by 
the Russian Minister. It was this : — seeing the note was 
rejected by the Turk, and considering that its previous ac- 
ceptance by Russia was some concession from the original 
demand, he issued a circular, giving such an explanation or 
interpretation of the Vienna note as might enable him to 
get back to his original position, and might save Russia 
from being committed and damaged by the concession, 
which, for the sake of peace, she had made. This circular, 
however, could make no real difference in the note itself; 
and notwithstanding this circular, whatever the note really 
meant, it would have been just as binding upon Russia as 
any other note will be that may be drawn up and agreed to 
at the end of the war. Although, however, this note was 
considered inadmissible, negotiations were continued ; and 
t the Conference at Olmutz, at which the Earl of West- 
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moreland was "present, the iJmperor of Russia himself ex- 
pressed his willingness to accept the Vienna note — not in 
the sense that Count Nesselrode had placed upon it, but in 
that which the Ambassadors at Vienna declared to be its 
real meaning, and with such a clause as they should attach 
to it, defining its real meaning. 

It is impossible from this fairly to doubt the sincerity of 
the desire for peaces .manifested by the Emperor of Russia. 
He would accept tlie note prepared by the Conference at 
Vienna, sanctioned by the Cabinets in London and Paris, 
and according to the interpretation put upon it by those by 
whom it had been prepared — such interpretation to be de- 
fined in a clause, tK> be by them attached to the original 
note. But in the precise week in which these negotiations 
were proceeding apparently to a favourable conclusion, the 
Turkish Council, consisting of a large number of dignitaries 
of the Turkish Empire — ^not one of whom, however, repre- 
sented the Christian majority of the population of Turkey, 
but inspired by the fanaticism and desperation of the old 
Mahomedan party — assembled; and, fearful that peace 
would be established, and that they would lose the great 
opportunity of dragging England and France into a war 
with their ancient enemy the Emperor of Russia, they came 
to a sadden resolution in favour of war ; and in the very 
week in which Russia agreed to the Vienna note in the 
sense of the Vienna Conference, the Turks declared war 
against Russia, — the Turkish forces crossed the Danube, 
and began the war, involving England in an inglorious and 
costly struggle, from which this Government and a succeed- 
ing Government may fail to extricate us. 

I differ very much from those Gentlemen who condemn 
the Government for the tardy nature of their proceedings; 
I n€5ver said or thought that the Government was not 
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honestly anxious for peace ; but I believe, and indeed 1 
know, that at an early period they committed themselves 
and the country to a policy which left the issue of peace or 
war in other hands than their own — namely, in the hands 
of the Turks, the very last hands in which I am willing to 
trust the interests and the future of this country. In my 
opinion, the original blunder was committed when the 
Turks were advised to resist and not to concede j and the 
second blunder was made when the Turks were supported 
in their rejection of the Vienna note ; for the moment the 
four Powers admitted that their recommendation was not 
necessarily to be accepted by the Porte, they put themselves 
entirely into the hands of. the Turk, and might be dragged 
into any depth of confusion and war in which that respect- 
able individual might wish to involve them. 

The course taken by Turkey in beginning the war was 
against the strong advice of her allies ; but, notwithstanding 
this, the moment the step was taken, they turned round 
again, as in the case of the Vienna note, and justified and 
defended her in the course she had adopted, in defiance of 
the remonstrances they had urged against it. In his speech 
to-night, the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) has occupied 
some time in showing that Turkey was fully justified in de- 
claring war. I should say nothing against that view, if 
Turkey were fighting on her own resources ; but I maintain 
that, if she is in alliance with England and France, the 
opinions of those Powers should at least have been heard, 
and that, in case of her refusal to listen to their counsel, 
they would have been justified in saying to her, " If you per- 
sist in taking your own course, we cannot be involved in 
the difficulties to which it may give rise, but must leave you 
to take the consequences of your own acts." But this was 
ot said, and the result is, that we are dragged into a war 
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ff 
by the madness of the Turk, which, but for the fatal -blun- 
ders we have committed, we might have avoided. 

There have been three plans for dealing with this Turkish 
question, advocated by as many parties in this country. 
The first finds favour with two or three Gentlemen who 
usually sit on the bench below me — with a considerable 
number out of doors — and with a portion of the public 
press. These persons were anxious to have gone to war 
during last summer. They seem actuated by a frantic and 
bitter hostility to Russia, and, without considering the 
calamities in which they might involve this country, they 
have sought to urge it into a great war, as they imagined, on 
behalf of Eiuropean freedom, and in order to cripple the 
resources of Russia. I need hardly say that I have not a 
particle of sympathy with that party, or with that policy. I 
think nothing can be more unwise than that party, and 
nothing more atrocious than their policy. But there was 
another course recommended, and which the Government 
has follo\^d. War delayed, but still certain — arrangements 
made which placed the issue of war in other hands than in 
those of the Government of this country — that is the policy 
which the Government has pursued, and in my opinion it is 
fatal to Turkey, and disastrous to England. There is a 
third course, and which I should have, and indeed have all 
along recommended — that war should have been avoided 
by the acceptance on the part of Turkey either of the last 
note of Prince Menchikoff, or of the Vienna note j or, if 
Turkey would not consent to either, that then she should 
have been allowed to enter into the war alone, and England 
and France — supposing they had taken, and continued to 
take, the same view of the interests of Western Europe 
which they have hitherto taken— might have stood aloof 
untU the time when there appeared some evident danger of 
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the war being settled on terms destructive of the balance of 
power j and then they might have come in, and have in- 
sisted on a different settlement. I would either have allowed 
or compelled Turkey to yield, or would have insisted on her 
carrying on the war alone. 

The question is, whether the advantages both to Turkey 
and England of avoiding war altogether, would have been 
less than those which are likely to arise from the policy 
which the Government has pursued ? Now, if the noble 
Lord the Member for Tiverton is right in saying that Tur- 
key is a growing Power, and that she has demerits bf strength 
which unlearned persons like myself kiiow nothing about ; 
surely no immediiate, or sensible, or permanent mischief 
could have arisen to her from the acceptance of the Vienna 
note, which all the distinguished persons who agreed to it 
have declared to be perfectly consistent with her honour and 
independence. If she has been growing^ stronger and 
stronger of late years, surely she would have grown still 
stronger in the future, and there might have been a reason- 
able expectation that, whatever disadvantages she might 
have suffered for a time from that note, her growing strength 
would have enabled her to overcome them, while the peace 
df Europe might have been preserved. But suppose that 
Turkey is not a growing Power, but that the Ottoman rule 
in Europe is tottering to its fall, I come to the conclusion 
that, whatever advantages were afforded to the Christian 
population of Turkey would have enabled them to grow 
more rapidly in numbers, in industry, in wealth, in intelli- 
gence, and in political power; and that, as they thus' in- 
creased* in influence, they would have become more able, in 
case any accident, which might not be far distant, occurred, 
to supplant the Mahomedan rule, and to establish themselves 
n Constantinople as a Christian State, which, I think, every 



man who hears me will admit is infinitely more to be desired 
than that the Mahomedan power should be permanently 
sustained by the bayonets of France and the fleets of i^g- 
land. Europe would thus have been at peace ; for I do not 
think even the most bitter enemies of Russia believe that 
the Emperor of Russia intended last year, if the Vienna note 
or Prince MenchikofTs last and most moderate proposition 
had been accepted, to have marched on Constantinople. 
Indeed, he had pledged himself in the most distinct manner 
to withdraw his troops at once from the Principalities, if tlie 
Vienna note were accepted ; and therefore in that case Tur- 
key would have been delivered from the presence of the foe ; 
peace would for a time have been secured to Europe ; and 
the whole matter would have drifted on to its natural solu- 
tion — which is, that the Mahomedan power in Europe should 
eventually succumb to the grooving power of the Christian 
population of the Turkish territories. 

The noble Lord, the Member for London, and his col- 
league the noble Lord the Member for Tiverton, when they 
speak of the aggrandisement of Russia relatively to the rest 
of Europe, always speak of the ' balance of power,' a term 
which it is not easy to define. It is a hackneyed term — a 
phrase to which it is difficult to attach any definite meaning. 
I wish the noble Lord would explain what is meant by the 
balance of power. In 1791, the whole Whig party repu- 
diated the proposition that Turkey had anything to do with 
the balance of power. Mr. Burke, in 1791, when speaking 
on that subject, used the following language : — 

"He had never heard it said before, that the Turkish Empire was Aver con- 
sidered as any part of the balance of power in Europe, They haftiothing 
to do TVith European policy ; they considered themselveis as wholly Asiatic. 
What had these worse than savages to do with the Powers of Europe, but 
to spread war, destruction, and pestilence among them ? The Ministry and 
the policy which would give these people any weight in Europe, would d©- 
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serve all the bans and curses of posterity. All that was holy in religion, all 
that was moral and humane, demanded an abhorrence of everything which 
tended to extend the power of that cruel and wasteful Empire. Any Chris- 
tian Power was to be preferred to these destructive savages." 

Mr. Whitbread, on the same occasion, said : — 

" Suppose the Empress at Constantinople, and the Turks expelled frora 
the European provinces, would any unprejudiced man contend that by such 
an event mankind would not be largely benefited ? Would any man con- 
tend that the expulsion of a race of beings whose abominable tyranny pro- 
scribed the arts, and literature, and everything that was good, and great, 
and amiable, would not conduce to the prosperity and. happiness of tVe 
world? He was convinced it would. This was an event with which the 
paltry consideration of the nice adjustment of the balance in Europe was 
not to be put in competition, although he was a friend to that balance on 
broad and hberal principles. He abhorred the wretched policy which could 
entertain a wish that the most luxuriant part of the earth should remain de^ 
solate and miserable that a particular system might be maintained." 

And Mr. Fox, when speaking of Mr. Pitt's system, said — 
and be it remembered that nobody is so great an authority 
^vith the noble Lord the Member for London as Mr. Fox, 
whose words I am now about to quote : — 

•• His (Mr. Pitt's) defensive system was wicked and absurd — that eveiy 
country which appeared, from whatever cause, to be growing great, should 
be attacked ; that all the Powers of Europe should be confined to the same 

precise situation in which this defensive system found them Her 

(Russia's) extent of territory, scanty revenue, and thin population made 
her power by no means formidable to us — a Power whom we could neither 
attack nor be attacked by ; and this was the Power against which we were 
going to war. Overturning the Ottoman Empire he conceived to be an 
argument of no weight. The event was not probable ; and if it should hap- 
pen, it was more likely to be of advantage than injurious to us." 

It wfll probably be said, that these were opinions held by 
Gentlemen who sat on that side of the House, and who were 
ready to advocate any course that might serve to damage the 
Ministers of the day. I should be sorry to think so, espe- 
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cially of a man whose public character is so much to be ad- 
mired as that of Mr. Fox ; but I will come to a much later 
period, and produce authority of a very similar kind. Many 
hon. Members now in the House recollect the late Lord 
Holland, and they all know his sagacity and what his autho- 
rity was with the party with which he was connected. What 
did he say? Why, so late as the year 1828, when this 
question was mooted in the House of Lords, he said : — 

*' No, my Lords, I hope I shall never see — God forbid I ever should see— 
for the proposition would be scouted from one end of England to another — 
any preparations or any attempt to defend this our 'ancient ally' from the 
attacks of its enemies. There was no arrangement made in that treaty for 
preserving the crumbling and hateful, or, as Mr. Burke called it, that waste- 
ful and disgusting Empire of the Turks, from dismemberment and destruc- 
tion ; and none of the Powers who were parties to that treaty wiU ever, I 
hope, save the falling Empire of Turkey from ruin." 

I hope it will not be supposed that I am animated by any 
hostility to Turkey, in quoting sentiments and language such 
as this, for I have as much sympathy with what is just 
towards that country as any other man can have ; but the 
question is, not what is just to Turkey, but what is just to 
this country, and what this House, as the depositary of the 
power of this country, has a right to do with regard to this 
most dangerous question. I am, therefore, at liberty to 
quote from the statesmen of 1791 and 1828, the political 
fathers and authorities of the noble Lord the Member for 
London, and to say, that if I hold opinions different from 
those held^ by the Government, I am, at least, not singular 
in those opinions, for I can quote great names and high 
authorities in support of the course I am taking. 

This ' balance of power * is in reality the hinge on which 
the whole question turns. But if that is so important as to 
be worth a sanguinary war, why did you not go to war with 
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France when she seized upon Algiers ? That was a portion 
of Turkey not quite so distinct, it is trae, asare the Damu* 
bian Principalities ; but still Turkey had sovereign rights 
over Algiers ? When, therefore, France seized on a large 
portion of the northern coast of Africa, might it iiot have 
been said that such an act tended to convert the Mediterra- 
nean into a French lake, — that Algiers lay next to Tunis, 
and that, having conquered Tunis, there would remain only 
Tripoli between France and Alexandria, and that the 
* balance of power ' was being destroyed by the aggrandise- 
ment of France ? All this might have been said, and the 
Cbyemment might easily have plunged the country into 
war on that question. But happily tfie Government of that 
day h^d the good sense not to resist, and the result had not 
been disadvantageous to Europe; this country had not 
suffered from the seizure of Algiers, and England and France 
had continued at peace. ^ 

Take another case — the case of the United States. The 
United States waged war with Mexico — a war with a weaker 
State — in my opinion, an unjust and unnecessary war. If 
I had been a citizen of the American Republic, I should 
have*condemned that war; but might it not have been as 
justly argued that, if we allowed the aggressive attacks of 
the United States upon Mexico, her insatiable appetite 
would soon be turned towards tiie north — ^towards the de- 
pendencies of this Empire — and that the magnificent 
colonies of the Canadas would soon fall a prey to the 
assaults of their rapacious neighbour ? But such arguments 
were not used, and it was not thought necessary to involve 
this country in a war for the support of Mexico, although 
the Power that was attacking that country lay adjacent to 
our own dominions. 

If this phrase of the 'balance of power' is to be always 
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an argument for war, Uic pretence few war will never be 
wanting, and peace can never be secure. Let any one com- 
pare tbe power of this country with that of Austria now, 
and forty years ago. Will any one say that England, com- 
pared with Austria, is noHr three times as powerful as she 
was thirty or foitf years ago? Austria has a divided 
people, bankrupt finances, and her credit is so low that she 
cannot borrow a shilling out of her own territories ; Eng- 
land has a united people, national wealth rapidly increasing, 
and a mechanical and productive power to which that of 
Austria is as nothing. Might not Austria complain that we 
have disturbed the * balance of power' because we are 
growing so much stronger from better government, from the 
greater union of our people, from the wealth that is created 
by the hard labour and skill of our population, and from 
the wonderful development of the mechanical resources of 
the kingdom, which is seen on every side ? If this phrase 
of the * balance of power,' the meaning of which nobody can 
exactly make out, is to be brought in on every occasion to 
stimulate this country to war, there is an end to all hope of 
permanent peace. 

There is, indeed, a question of a * balance of power* 
which this country might regard, if our statesmen had a 
little less of those narrow views which they sometimes arro* 
gantly impute to me and to those who think with me. If 
they could get beyond those old notions which belong to 
the traditions of Europe, and cast their eyes as far westward 
as they are now looking eastward, they might there see a 
power growing up in its gigantic proportions, which will 
teach us before very long where the true ' balance of power* 
is to be found. This struggle may indeed begin with Russia, 
but it may end with half the States of Europe ; for Austria 
and Prussia are just as likely to join with Russia as with 

2 — 2 
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England and France, and probably much more so ; and we 
know not how long alliances which now appear very secure, 
may remain so ; for the circumstances in which the Govem- 
ment has involved us are of the most critical character, and 
we stand upon a mine which may explodp any day. Give 
us seven years of this infatuated struggle upon which we are 
now entering, and let the United States remain at peace 
during that period, and who shall say what will then be the 
relative positions of the two nations ? Have you read the 
Reports of your own Commissioners to the New York Ex- 
hibition ? Do you comprehend what is the progress of that 
country, as exhibited in its tonnage, and exports, and 
imports, and manufactures, and in the development of all 
its resources, and the means of transit ? There has been 
nothing like it hitherto under the sun. The United States 
may profit to a large extent by the calamities which will 
befall us ; whilst we, under the miserable and lunatic idea 
that we are about to set the worn-out Turkish Empire on 
its legs, and permanently to sustain it against the aggressions 
of Russia, are entangled in a war. Our trade will decay 
and diminish — our people, suffering and discontented, as in 
all former periods of war, will emigrate in increasing num- 
bers to a country whose wise policy is to keep itself free 
from the entanglement of European politics — ^to a country 
with whom rests the great question, whether England shall, 
for any long time, retain that which she professes to value 
so highly — her great superiority in industry and at sea. 

This whole notion of the * balance of power* is a mis- 
chievous delusion which has fcome down to us from past 
times j we ought to drive it from our minds, and to con- 
sider the solemn question of peace or war on more clear, 
more definite, and on far higher principles than any that are 
'nvolved in the phrase the 'balance of power.* What is it 
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the Government propose to do? Let us examine their 
policy as described in the message from the Crown, and in 
the Address which has been moved to-night. As I under- 
stand it, we are asked to go to war to maintain the * integ- 
rity and independence of the Ottoman Empire*— to curb 
the aggressive power of Russia — and to defend the interests 
of this country. 

These are the three great objects to which the efforts 
and resources of this country are to be directed. The 
noble Lord the Member for London is, I think, the author 
of the phrase ' the integrity and independence' of Turkey. 
If I am not mistaken, he pledged himself to this more than 
a year ago, when he was Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, in a letter to somebody at Newcastle-on-Tyne, in 
answer to an Address from certain enthusiasts in that town, 
who exhorted the Government to step in for the support of 
the Ottoman Empire. But what is the condition of that 
Empire at this moment ? I have already described to the 
House what it would have been if my policy had been 
adopted — if the thrice-modified note of Prince Menchikoff 
had been accepted, or if the Vienna note had been assented 
to by the Porte. But what is it now under the protection 
of the noble Lord and his Colleagues? At the present 
moment there are no less than three foreign armies on 
Turkish soil : there are 100,000 Russian troops in Bulgaria; 
there are armies from England and France approaching the 
Dardanelles, to entrench themselves on Turkish territory, 
and to return nobody knows when. All this can hardly 
contribute to the * independence' of any country. But more 
than this ; there are insurrections springing up in almost 
every Turkish province, and insunrections which must, from 
the nature of the Turkish Government, widely extend ; and 
it is impossible to describe the anarchy which ipu^t prevail, 
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inasmuch as the control heretofore exercised by the Govern- 
ment to keep the peace is now gone, by the withdrawal of 
its troops to the banks of the Danube ; and the licence and 
demoralisation engendered by ages of bad government will 
be altogether unchecked. In addition to these complicated 
horrors, there are 200,000 men under arms j the state of 
their finances is already past recovery; and the allies of 
Turkey are making demands upon her far beyond anything 
that was required by Russia herself. Can anything be 
more destructive of the 'integrity and independence' of 
Turkey than the policy of the noble Lord ? 

I have seen orfly this day a letter in the Times from its 
Correspondent at Constantinople, which states that Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe and one of the Pashas of the Porte 
had spent a whole night in the attempt to arrange conces- 
sions which her allies had required on behalf of the Christian 
population of Turkey. The Christians are to be allpwed 
to hold landed property; the capitation tax is to be 
abolished — for they are actually contending for the abolition 
of that which the hon. Member for Aylesbury (Mr. Layard) 
says is a positive benefit to those upon whom it is imposed ; 
and the evidence of Christians is to be admitted into courts 
of justice. But the Times' Correspondent asks, what is the 
use of a decree at Constantinople, which will have no effect 
in the provinces? — for the judges are Turks of the old 
school, and they will have little S)rmpathy with a chapge 
under which a Christian in a court of justice is made equal 
with his master the Turk. This Correspondent describes 
what Turkey really wants — not three foreign armies on her 
soil, nor any other thing which our Government is about to 
give her, but ' a pure executive, a better financial adminis- 
tration, and sensible laws ;* and it must be admitted that the 
true wants of the country are not likely soon to be supplied, 
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Now, $0 faiias regards Turkey herself, and the ^integrity 
and independence! of that Empire^ I put it seriously to the 
House — do you believe that if the Govehiment and Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe had advised Turkey to accept the last 
note of Prince MenchikofF, a note so little diflferent from the 
others, offered before and since, that it was impossible to 
discover in what the distinction consisted;, or if the Govern- 
ment had insisted on Turkey ^icceptingy as the condition of 
their co-operation, the Vienna note, either as at first proposed 
by the Conference, or with the explanatory definitions with 
which the Emperor of Russia at Olmutz offered to accept it, 
that they would have injured the ' integrity and independence* 
of Turkey ? Nay, I will not in$ult you by asking whether, 
under such circumstances, that ' integrity and independence * 
would not have been a thousand times more secure than it is 
at this hour ? If that be true, then the ' balance of power ' 
theory has been entirely overthrown by the policy of the 
Government, for no one will argue that Turkey will come 
out of her present difficulties more able to cope with the 
power of Russia than she was before. With, her finances 
hopelessly exhausted, will she ever again be able to raise an 
army of 200,000 men? But there are. men, and I suspect 
there are statesmen in this country, and men in office, too, 
who believe that Turkey will not be Turkey at the end of this 
war — that she cannot come out of it an Ottoman Power — 
that such a convulsion has been created, that while we are 
ready to contend with half the world to support the * integrity 
and independence ' of the Ottoman Empire, there will shortly 
be no Ottoman Empire to take the benefit of the enormous 
sacrifices we are about to make. 

But we are undertaking to repress and to curb Russian 
aggression. These are catching words ; they have been am- 
plified in newspapers, and have passed from mouth to mo^th, 
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and have served to blind the eyes of multitudes wholly igno- 
rant of the details of this question. If Turkey has been in 
danger from the side of Russia heretofore, will she not be in 
far greater danger when the war is over ? Russia is always 
there. You do not propose to dismember Russia, or to blot 
out her name from the map, and her history from the records 
of Europe. Russia will be always there — ^always powerful, 
always watchful, and actuated by the same motives of ambi- 
tion, either of influence or of territory, which are supposed to 
have moved her in past times. What, then, do you propose 
to do ? and how is Turkey to be secured ? Will you make a 
treaty with Russia, and force conditions upon her ? But if 
so, what security have you that one treaty will be more 
binding than another ? It is easy to find or make a reason 
for breaking a treaty, when it is the interest of a country to 
break it. 

I recollect reading a statement made by the illustrious 
Washington, when it was proposed to land a French army 
in North America, to assist the colonies in overthrowing the 
yoke of this country. Washington was afraid of them — ^he 
did not know whether these allies, once landed, might not 
be as difficult to get rid of as the English troops he was 
endeavouring to expel ; for, said he, * whatever may be the 
convention entered into, my experience teaches me that 
nations and Governments rarely abide by conventions or 
treaties longer than it is their interest to do so.' So you 
may make a treaty with Russia ; but if Russia is still powerful 
and ambitious — as she certainly will be — and if Turkey is 
exhausted and enfeebled by the war — as she certainly 'will 
be — then I want to know what guarantee you have, the 
moment the resources of Russia have recovered from the 
utmost degree of humiliation and exhaustion to which you 
"ay succeed in reducing her, that she will not again insist 
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on terms with Turkey infinitely more perilous than those 
you have ruined Turkey by urging her to refuse ? It is a 
delusion to suppose you can dismember Russia — ^that you 
can blot her from the map of Europe — ^that you can take 
guarantees from her, as some seem to imagine, as easily as 
you take bail from an offender, who would otherwise go to 
prison for three months. England and France cannot do 
this with a stroke of the pen, and the sword will equally foil 
if the attempt be made. 

But I come now to another point. How art the interests 
of England involved in this question. This is, afler all, 
the great matter which we, the representatives of the people 
of England, have to consider. It is not a question of 
s)anpathy with any other State. I have sympathy with 
Turkey ; I have sympathy with the serfs of Russia ; I have 
sympathy with the people of Hungary, whose envoy the 
noble Lord the Member for Tiverton refused to see, and the 
overthrow of whose struggle for freedom by the armies of 
Russia he needlessly justified in this House j I have sympathy 
with the Italians, subjects of Austria, Naples, and the Pope; 
I have sympathy with the three millions of slaves in the 
United States ; but it is not on a question of sympathy 
that I dare involve this country, or any coimtry, in a war 
which must cost an incalculable amount of treasure and of 
blood. It is not ny duty to make this country the knight- 
errant of the human race, and to take upon herself the 
protection of the thousand millions of human beings who 
have been permitted by the Creator of all things to people 
this planet. 

I hope no one will assume that I would invite — that is 
the phrase which has been used— the aggressions of Russia. 
If I were a Russian, speaking in a Russian Parliament, I 
should denounce any aggression upon Turkey, as J now blaw 
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the policy of pur own Government; and I greatly fear I 
should find myself, in ;a minority, as I now find myself in 
a minority on this question. But it has never yet been ex- 
plained how the interests of this country are involved in the 
present dispute. We are not going to fight for tarififs, or 
for markets for our exports. In 1791, Mr. Grey digued 
that, as our imports from Russia exceeded ;^i,ooo,ooo ster- 
ling, it was not desirable that we should go to war with a 
country trading with us to that amount In 1853, Russia 
exported to t)|is country at least ;^i4,ooo,ooo sterling, and 
that fact affords no proof of the increasing barbarism of 
Russia, or of any disregard of her own interests as respects 
the development of her resources. What has passed in this 
House since the opening of the present session ? We had 
a large surplus revenue; ^nd our Chancellor of the Exchequer 
is an ambitions ChancellcM:. I have no hope in any statesman 
who has no ambition ; he can have no great object before 
him, and his career will be unmarked by any distinguished 
services to his country. 

When the Chancellor of the Exchequer entered office, 
doubtless he hoped, by great services to his country, to build 
up a reputation such as a man may labour for and live for. 
Every man in this House, even those most opposed to him, 
acknowledged the remarkable capacity which he displayed 
during the last session, and the countiy has set its seal to 
this — ^that his financial measures, in the remission and re- 
adjustment of taxation, were worthy of the approbation of 
the great body of the people. The right hon. Gentleman 
has been blamed for his speech at Manchester, not for making 
the speech, but because it differed from the tone of the speech 
made by the noble Lord, his colleague in office at Greenock. 
I observed that difference. There can be no doubt that there 
as been, and th^t there is now, a great difference of opinion 
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in the Cabinet on this. Eastern question. It could ndt be 
othe^se ; taad Gk^yemment has gone on from one step to 
another ; they have drifted — to use the happy expression of 
Lord Clarendon to describe what is so truly unhappy — they 
have drifted from a state of peace to a state of war ; and to no 
Member of the Government could this state of things be more 
distressing than to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, for it 
dashed from him the hopes he entertained that session after 
session, as trade extended and the public revenue increased, 
he would find himself the beneficent dispense oi blessings 
to the poor, and indeed to all classes of the people of this 
kingdom. Where is the surplus now ? No man dare even 
ask for it, or for any portion of it 

Here is my right hon. Friend and Colleague, who is re- 
solved on the abolition of the newspaper stamp. I can hardly 
imagine a more important subject ^an that, if lit be desirable 
for the people to be instructed iii their social and political 
obligations ; and yet my right hon. Friend has scarcely the 
couiage to ask for the abolition of that odious tax. I believe, 
indeed, that my right hon. Friend has a plan to submit to the 
Chancellor by which the abolition of the stamp may be accom- 
plished without sacrifice to the Exchequer, but that I will not 
go into at present But this year's surplus is gone, and next 
year's surplus is gone with it; and you have already passed a 
Bill to double the income tax. And it is a mistake to sup- 
pose that you will obtain double the sum by simply doubhng 
the tax. Many persons make an average of their incomes, 
and make a retiun accordingly. The average will not be 
sustained at the bidding of Parliament ; and profits that were 
considerable last year, will henceforth show a great diminu- 
tion, or will have vanished altogether. I mention diis for the 
benefit of the country gentlemen, because it is plain that real 
property, Ijuids aud bouses, must bear the burden of this w«: ; 
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for I will undertake to say, that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer will prefer to leave that bench, and will take his seat 
in some other quarter of the House, rather than retrace the 
steps which Sir Robert Peel took in 1842. He is not the pro- 
moter of this war ; his speeches have shown that he is anxious 
for peace, and that he hoped to be a Minister who would dis- 
pense fiscal blessings by lessening the taxes of the people ; and 
I do not believe the right hon. Gentleman will consent to be 
made the instrument to reimpose upon the country the Excise 
duties which have been repealed, or the Import duties which 
in past times inflicted such enormous injury upon trade. The 
property-tax is the lever, or the weapon, with which the pro- 
prietors of lands and houses in this kingdom will have to 
support the ' integrity and independence ' of the Ottoman 
Empire. Gentlemen, I congratulate you, that every man of 
you has a Turk upon his shoulders. 

The hon. Member for Aylesbury (Mr. Layard) spoke of our 
* triumphant position* — the position in which the Government 
has placed us by pledging this country to support the Turks. 
I see nothing like a triumph in the fact, that in addition to 
our many duties to our own country we have accepted the 
defence of twenty millions or more of the people of Turkey, on 
whose behalf, but, I believe, not for their benefit, we are about 
to sacrifice the blood and treasure of England. But there are 
other penalties and other considerations. I will say little 
about the Reform Bill, because, as the noble Lord (Lord John 
Russell) is aware, I do not regard it as an unmixed blessing. 
But I think even hon. Gentlemen opposite will admit that it 
would be well if the representation of the people in this House 
were in a more satisfactory state, and that it is unfortunate 
that we are not permitted, calmly, and with mutual good 
feeling, to consider the question, undisturbed by the thunder 
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of artillery and undismayed by the disasters which are in- 
separable from a state of war. 

With regard to trade, I can speak with some authority as 
to the state of things in Lancashire. The Russian trade is 
not only at an end, but it is made an offence against the 
law to deal with any of our customers in Russia. The Ger- 
man trade is most injuriously affected by the uncertainty 
which prevails on the continent of Europe. The Levant 
trade, a very important branch, is almost extinguished in the 
present state of affairs in Greece, Turkey in Europe, and 
S)n:ia. All property in trade is diminishing in value, whilst 
its burdens are increasing. The funds have fallen in value 
to the amount of about ;^i 20,000,000 sterling, and railway 
property is quoted at about ;^8o,ooo,ooo less than was the 
case a year ago. I do not pretend to ask the hon. Member 
for Aylesbury (Mr. Layard) to put these losses, these great 
destructions of property, against the satisfaction he feels at 
the * triumphant position * at which we have arrived. He 
may content himself with the dream that we are supporting 
the * integrity and independence * of Turkey, though I dou^t 
whether bringing three foreign armies on her soil, raising 
insurrection in her provinces, and hopelessly exhausting her 
finances, is a rational mode of maintaining her as an inde- 
pendent Power. 

But we are sending out 30,000 troops to Turkey, and in 
that number are not included the men serving on board the 
fleets. Here are 30,000 lives ! There is a thrill of horror 
sometimes when a single life is lost, and we sigh at the loss 
of a fiiend, or of a casual acquaintance ! But here we are 
in danger of losing — and I give the opinions of military 
men and not my own merely — 10,000, or it may be 20,000 
lives, that may be sacrificed in this struggle. I have never 
pretended to any sympathy for the military profession — but 
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I have S3mapathy for my fellow-men and feUow-conntrymeo, 
wherever they may be. I have heard very melancholy ac- 
counts of the scenes which have been witnessed in the 
separatioii from families occasioned by this expedition to 
the East. But it will be said, and probably the noble Lord 
the Member for Tiverton wiH say, that it is a just war, a 
glorious war, and that I am full of morbid sentimentality, 
and have introduced topics not worthy to be mentioned in 
Parliament. But these are matters affecting the happiness 
of the homes of England, and we, who are the representa- 
tives and guardians of those homes, when the grand question 
of war is before us, should know at least that we have a case 
— that success is probable — and that an object is attainable, 
commensurate with the cost of war. 

There is another point which gives me some anxiety. 
You are boasting of an alliance with France. Alliances are 
dangerous things. It is an alliance with Turkey that has 
drawn us into this war. I would not advise alliances with 
any nation, but I would cultivate friendship with all nations. 
I»would have no alliance that might drag us into measures 
which it is neither our duty nor our interest to undertake. 
By our present alliance with Turkey, Turkey cannot make 
peace without the consent of England and France ; and by 
this boasted alliance with France we may find ourselves in- 
volved in great difficulties at some future period of these 
transactions. 

I have endeavoured to look at the whole of this question, 
and I declare, after studying the correspondence ^ich has 
been laid on the table — ^knowing what I know of Russia 
and of Turkey — seeing what I see of Austria and of Prus- 
sia — ^feeling the enormous perils to which this country is 
now exposed, I am amazed at the course which the Govem- 
•nent have pursued, and I atta horrified at the results to 
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which their policy must inevitably tend. I do not say this 
in any spirit of hostility to the Government. I have never 
been hostile to them. I have once or twice felt it my duty 
to speak, with some degree of sharpness, of particular Mem- 
bers of the Administration, but i suspect that in private 
• they would admit that iny censure was merited. But I have 
never entertained a party hostility to the Government I 
know something of the difficulties they have had to encoun- 
ter, and I have no doubt that, in taking office, they acted in 
as patriotic a spirit as is generally expected from Members 
of this House. So long as their course was one which I 
could support, or even excuse, they have had my support 
But this is not an ordinary question ; it is not a question of 
reforming the University of Oxford, or of abolishing 
'ministers' money' in Ireland; the matter now before us 
affects the character, the policy, and the vital interests of 
the Empire ; and when I think the Government have com- 
mitted a grievous — ^it may be a fatal error — I am bound to 
tell them so. 

I am told, indeed, that the war is popular, and that it is 
foolish and eccentric to oppose it I doubt if the war is 
very popular in this House. But as to what is, or has 
been popular, I may ask, what was more popular than the 
American war ? There were persons lately living in Man- 
chester who had seen the recruiting party going through the 
principal streets of that city, accompanied by the parochial 
clergy in full canonicals, exhorting the people to enlist to 
put down liie rebels in the American colonies. Where is 
now the popularity of that disastrous and disgraceful war, 
and who is the man to defend it ? But if hon. Members 
will turn to the correspondence between George III. and 
Lord North, on the subject of that war, they will find that 
the King's chief argument for continuing the war was, that 
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it would be dishonourable in him to make peace so long as 
the war was popular with the people. Again, what war 
could be more popular than the French war? Has not th.e 
noble Lord (Lord John Russell) said, not long ago, in this 
House, that peace was rendered difficult, if not impossible, 
by the conduct of the English press in 1803 ? For myself, * 
I do not trouble myself whether my conduct in Parliament 
is popular or not. I care only that it shall be wise and just 
as regards the permanent interests of my country, and I 
despise from the bottom of my heart the man who speaks a 
word in favour of this war, or of any war which he believes 
might have been avoided, merely because the press and a 
portion of the people urge the Government to enter into it 
I recollect a passage of a distinguished French writer and 
statesman, which bears strongly upon our present position : 
he says, — 

••Tlie country which can comprehend and act upon the lessons which 
God has given it in the past events of its history, is secure in the most 
imminent crisis of its fate." 

The past events of our history have taught me that the in- 
tervention of this country in European wars is not only un- 
necessary, but calamitous ; that we have rarely come out 
of such intervention having succeeded in the objects we 
fought for ; that a debt of ^800,000,000 sterling has been 
incurred by the policy which the noble Lord approves, 
apparently for no other reason than that it dates from the 
time of William IH. ; and that, not debt alone has been 
incurred, but that we have left Europe at least as much in 
chains as before a single effort was made by us to rescue 
her from tyranny. I believe, if this country, seventy years 
ago, had adopted the principle of non-intervention in every 
case where her interests were not directly and obviously 
^flFected, we should have been saved from much of the 
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pauperism and brutal crime by which the kingdom is 
overrun. This country might have been a garden, and 
every person who treads its soil might have been sufficiently 
educated. We should indeed have had less of military glory. 
We should have had neither Trafalgar nor Waterloo ; but 
we should have set the high example of a Christian nation, 
free in its institutions, courteous and just in its conduct 
towards all foreign States, and resting its policy on the un- 
changeable foundation of Christian morality, 



II. 

ENLISTMENT OF FOREIGNERS BILL. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS, DECEMBER 22, 1854. 

|T this hour of the night I shall not make a speech, 
but I wish to make a few remarks in answer to the 
noble Lord the Member for the City of London, 
who has very strangely misapprehended — I am not allowed 
to say ^ misrepresented ' — ^what fell from my hon. Friend the 
Member for die West Riding. The noble Lord began by 
saying that my hon. Friend had charged the Government 
with lev)dng a sort of propagandist spirit in favour of nation- 
alities throughout the Continent; but that was the exact 
contrary of what my hon. Friend did say. What he said 
was, that that portion of the people of this country who had 
clamoured for war, and whose opinion formed the basis 
whereupon the Government grounded their plea of the 
popularity of the war, were in favour of the setting up of 
nationalities ; but my hon. Friend showed that the Govem- 
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ment had no such object, «nd the war no such 4»idency, 
The next misrepresentation was, that my hon. Friend had 
spoken in favour of the status quo; but there is aot the 
shadow of a shade of truth in any such charge. What my 
hon. Friend said was precisely the contrary ; but the noble 
Lord, arguing from his own misapprehension of my hon. 
Friend's meaning, went on then to show that it would not 
do to establish a peace oh the status quo terms, thus knock- 
ing down a position which nobody had set up. The noble 
Lord was also guilty of another mistake with reference to 
an observation of my hon. Friend as to the character and 
position of the Turks. We have referred over and over 
again to a monstrous statement made by the noble Lord the 
Member for Tiverton, as to the improvement of the Turks 
— a statement which is contradicted by all facts. To-night, 
with a disingenuousness which I should be ashamed to use 
in argument — [Cries of 'Ohl'] — ^it is very well for hon. 
Gentlemen who come down to cheer a Minister to cry ^ Oh !' 
but is it a fact, or is it not? Is there a man who hears 
me who does not know perfectly well, when the noble Lord 
said that the Turks had improved within the last twenty 
years more^Kan any other nation in Europe, that the state- 
ment referred not to the Christians, whose rights and 
interests 'we were defending, but to the character of the 
Mahometan population? But to-night, with a disingenu- 
ousness which I could not descend to be guilty of, the 
noble Lord referred to the _ condition of the Christian 
population. 

The real question was, as every hon. Gentleman knows, ' 
What was the condition of the Mahometan ? and there is 
not a Gentleman in this House who is not aware that the 
Mahometan portion of the population of the Turkish Em- 
pire is ia a 4ecaying and dyiug condition, and that the twQ 
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great Empites which have undertaken to set it on its I^;s 
again will find it about the most difficult task in which they 
ever were engaged. What do your own officers say ? Hqre 
is an extract from a letter which appeared in the papers the 
other day ; — 

•' They ought to set these rascally Turks to mend them [the roads], 
which might easily be done, as under the clay there is plenty of capital 
stone. They are, I am sorry to say, bringing more of these brutes into the 
Crimea, which makes more mouths to feed, without being of any use." 

I have seen a private letter, too, from an able and distin* 
guished officer in the Crimea, who says — 

" Half of us do not know what we are fighting for, and the other half only 
pray that we may not be fighting for the Turks." 

The only sign of improvement which has been manifested 
that I know of is, that on a great emergency, when thek 
Empire, under the advice of Her Majesty's Government, and 
that of their Ambassador, was placed in a situation of great 
peril, the Turks managed to make an expiring effort, and to 
get up an army which the Government, so far as I can hear, 
has since permitted to be almost destroyed. 

Another sign of improvement is, perhaps, that they have 
begun to wear trowsers ; but as to their commerce, their in- 
dustry, or their revenue, nothing can be in a worse condv- 
tion. You have now two Empires attempting to set the 
Turkish Empire up again ; and it is said that a third grejtt 
Empire is also about to engage in the task. The Turk 
wants to borrow money, but he cannot borrow it to-day in 
the London market at less than from eight to nine per cent 
Russia, on the other hand, is an Empire against which three 
great Empires, if Turkey can be counted one still, are now 
combined, and it is said that a fourth great Empire will soon 
join the ranks of its enemies. _ But Russian funds at this 
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moment are very little lower than the stock of the London 
and North-Western Railway. You have engaged to set this 
Turkish Empire up again — a task in which everybody knows 
you must fail — and you have persuaded the Turk to enter 
into a contest, one of the very first proceedings in which 
has forced him to mortgage to the English capitalist a very 
large portion — ^and the securest portion, too, of his revenues 
— namely, that which he derives from Egypt, amounting in 
fact, in a fiscal and financial point of view, to an actual dis- 
memberment of the Turkish Empire, by a separation of 
Egypt from it Why is it that the noble Lord has to-night 
come forward as the defender of the Greeks ? Is it that he 
has discovered, when this war is over, that Turkey, which 
he has undertaken to protect, the Empire which he is to de- 
fend and sustain against the Emperor of Russia, will have 
been smothered under his affectionate embrace? or, to 
quote the powerful language of the TimeSy when the Vienna 
note was refused, that whatever else may be the result of the 
war in which Turkey has plunged Europe, this one thing is 
certain, that at its conclusion there will be no Turkish Em- 
pire to talk about ? 

The noble Lord quoted a letter which I wrote some time 
ago, and which, like others who have discussed it, he found 
it not easy to answer. In that letter I referred to Don 
Pacifico's case ; and I am sure that the noble Lord the 
Member for Tiverton will remember a despatch which he 
received through Baron Brunnow, from Count Nesselrode, 
on that subject, — a despatch which I think the House will 
forgive me reading to it on the present occasion, as it gives 
the Russian Government's estimation of that act of ' material 
guarantee ' on the part of England : — 

»' It remains to be seen whether Great Britain, abusing the advantages 
H'hich are afforded her by her immense maritime superiority, intends hence- 
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iortb to pursue an isolated policy, without caring for those engagements 
which bind her to the other Cabinets ; whether she intends to disengage 
herself from every obligation, as well as from all community of action, and 
to authorize all great Powers, on every fitting opportunity, to recognize to 
the weak no other rule but their own will, no other right but their own phy- 
sical strength. Your Excellency will please to read this despatch to Lord 
Palmerston, and to give him a copy of it." 

If there had been no more temper — ^no more sense — no 
more unity in the negotiations which took place with regard 
to this matter, in all probability we might have had a war 
about it. It was a case in which Russia might have gone 
to war with this country, if she had been so minded. But 
Russia did not do that. Fortunately, the negotiations that 
ensued settled that question without bringing that disaster 
upon Europe. But the noble Lord again misinterpreted my 
hon. Friend (Mr. Cobden). I appeal to every Gentleman 
who heard my hon. Friend's speech whether the drift of it 
was not this — that in this quarrel, Prussia, and certainly 
Austria, had a nearer and stronger interest than England, 
and that he could not understand why the terms which 
Austria might consider fair and safe for herself and for Tur- 
key, might not be accepted with honour by this country and 
by France ? Now, I am prepared to show that, from the 
beginning of this dispute, there is not a single thing which 
Austria wished to do in the course of the negotiations, or 
even which France wished to do, that the Government of the 
noble Lord did not systematically refuse its assent to, and 
that the noble Lord's Government is alone responsible for 
the failure in every particular point which took place in these 
negotiations. I will not trouble the House by going into 
the history of these negotiations now, further than just to 
state two facts, which will not take more than a few sen- 
tences. The noble Lord referred to the note which Russia 
wanted Turkey to sign, known as the MenchikofF note ; but 
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the noble Lord knows as well as I do, that when the French 
Ambassador, M. De la Cour, went to Constantinople, or 
whilst he was at Constantinople, he received express instruc- 
tions from the Emperor of the French not to take upon him- 
self the responsibility of inciting the Sultan to reject that 
note. [' No.'] I know this is the fact, because it is stated 
fai Lord Cowley's despatch to the noble Lord. 
'. I am expressing no opinion on the propriety of what was 
here done ; I simply state the fact : and it was through the 
interference of JLord Stratford de Redcliflfe — acting, I pre- 
sume, in accordance with instructions from. our Cabinet, and 
promisiiig the intervention of the fleets — ^that the rejection 
Df tliat.note wais secured. The; next fact I have to mention 
4a that. When; in September, last year, the last jwropositions 
^ere drawn up by Counts Buol and Niesselrode, and offered 
tit Olmiitz by the Emperor, as. a final settlement of the ques- 
tiot j although Austria and Prussia were in favour of those 
propositions ; though Lord Westmoreland liimself said (I do 
liot quote his exact words, but their substance) that they 
were of such a nature as might be received; thus indicating 
his favourable opinion of them ; and though, likewise, the 
Emperor of the French himself declared that they guarded all 
Ihe points in which England and France were concerned (for 
tiiis was stated by Count Walewski when • he said that the 
Emperor was prepared to order his Ambassador at Constan- 
tinople to sign them along with the other Ambassadors, and 
to^ offet them to the Porte in exchange for the Vienna note), 
nevertheless, the Earl of Clarendon wrote, not in a very 
^statesmanlike manner in such an emetgency, but in almost 
ft. contemptuous tone, that our Government would not, upon 
-any consideration, have anything, further to do with the 
yieniia note. The rejection, first of the amended Menchi- 
koff note, and then of the Olmiitz note, was a policy adopted 
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solely by the Government of this country, and only con- 
curred in, but not recommended, by the French Govern- 
ment and the other Governments of Europe. Whether this 
policy was right or wrong, there can be no doubt of that fact ; 
and I am prepared to stake my reputation for accuracy and 
for a knowledge of the English language on this interpreta- 
tion of the documents wWch have been laid before us. That 
being so, on what pretence could we expect that Austria 
should go to war associated with us for objects far beyond 
what she thought satisfactory at the beginning? or why 
should we ask the Emperor of the French to go to war for 
objects which he did not contemplate, and to insist on con^ 
ditions which, in the month of September of last year, he 
thought wholly unnecessary? 

But one fact more I hope the House will allow me to 
state. There is a despatch in existence which was never 
produced to the people of this country, but which made its 
first appearance in a St Petersburg newspaper, and was 
afterwards published in the Paris journals — a despatch in 
which the Emperor of the French, or his Minister, urged 
the Russian Government to accept the Vienna note on the 
express ground — I give the exact words — that " its general 
sense differed in nothing from the sense of the original pro- 
positions of Prince Menchikoff." Why, Sir, can there be 
dissimulation more extraordinary — can there be guilt more 
conclusive than that this Government should act as it did, 
after it had recommended the Emperor of Russia to take 
the Vienna note ? For the noble Lord has told us, over 
and over again, that the Government of England concurred 
in all the steps taken by the French Government. The 
House will allow me to read the very words of the despatch, 
for, after all, this is no very small matter. I have an Eng- 
lish translation, but the French original is underneath, and 
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any hon. Gentleman who chooses may see it The despatch 
is from M. Drouyn de Lhuys, the French Foreiga Minister, 
who states : — 

"That which the Cabinet of St. Petersburg ought to desire is an act of 
the Porte, which testifies that it has taken into serious consideration the mis- 
sion of Prince MenchikofT, and that it renders homage to the sjrmpathies 
which an identity of religion inspires in the Emperor Nicholas for all Chris- 
tians of the Eastern rite." 

And further on : — 

*• They [the French Government] submit it to the Cabinet of St Peters- 
buiig with the hope that it will find that its general sense differs in nothing 
from the sense of the proposition presented by Prince MenchikofF." 

The French words are : — 

"Que son sens gdn^ral ne dii!&re en rien du sens du projet prdsent^ par 
M. le Prince MenchikoflF." 

It then goes on :— 

*' And that it gives it satisfaction on all the essential points of its demands. 
The slight variation in the form of it will not be observed by the masses of 
the people, either in Russia or in Turkey. To their eyes, the step taken by 
the Porte [that is, in accepting it] will preserve all the signification which 
the Cabinet of St. Petersburg wishes to give it ; and His Majesty the Em- 
peror Nicholas will appear to them always as the powerful and respected 
protector of their religious faith.** 

This despatch was written, recommending la note Fran- 
^aise; which is the basis of, and in reality and substance 
the same thing with, the Vienna note ; and up to this mo- 
ment, neither the Government of France nor the Govern- 
ment of which the noble Lord is a Member has for an in- 
stant denied the justice — ^I do not say the extent or degree 
— ^but the justice of tlie claim made on the part of the Rus- 
sian Government against the Turks ; and then they turn 
round upon their own note and tell you that there was a 
different construction put upon it Was there any construe- 



tion put upon it, which was different from the recommenda- 
tion here made and the argument used by the French 
Government ? No ; and the whole of that statement is a 
statement that is delusive, and if I were not in this House 
I would characterize it by a harsher epithet. I say now 
what I stated in March last, and what I have since said and 
written to the country, that you are making war against the 
Government which accepted your own terms of peace ; and 
I state this now only for the purpose of urging upon the 
House and upon the Government that you are bound at 
least, ailer making war for many months, to exact no further 
terms from the State with which you are at war, than such 
as will give that security which at first you believed to be 
necessary ;-and that if you carry on a war for vengeance — 
if you carry on a war for conquest — if you carry on a war 
for purposes of Government at home, as many wars have 
been carried on in past times, I say you will be guilty of a 
heinous crime, alike in the eyes of God and of man. 

One other remark perhaps the House will permit me to 
make. The noble Lord spoke very confidently to-night ; 
and a very considerable portion of his speech — ^hoping, as 
I do, for the restoration of peace at some time or another — 
was to me not very satisfactory. I think that he would only 
be acting a more statesmanlike part if, in such speeches, he 
were at least to abstain from those trifling but still irritating 
charges which he is constantly bringing against the Russian 
Government. I can conceive one nation going to war with 
another nation ; but why should the noble Lord say, " The 
Sovereign of that State does not allow Bibles to be circu- 
lated — he suppressed^ this thing here, and he put down 
something else there" ? What did one of the noble Lord's 
present colleagues say of the Government of our ally ? ' 
he not thank God that his despotism could not suppn 
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gag our newspaper press, and declare that the people of 
France were subject to the worst tyranny in Europe? These 
statements from a Minister — ^from one who has- been Prime 
Minister, and who, for aught •! know, may agam be Prime 
Minister — show a littleness that I did not expect from a 
statesman of this country, whose fate and whose interests 
hang on every word the noble Lcaxi utters, and when- the 
fate of thousands, aye, and of tens of thousands, may d^ 
pend on whether the noble Lord should make one false step 
in the position in which he is now placed 

And when terrible calamities were coming upon your 
army, where was this Government ? One Minister was in 
Scotland, another at the sea-side, and for six weeks no 
meeting of the Cabinet took place. I do not .note when 
Cabinets are held — I sometimes observe that they sit for 
four or five hours at a time, and then I think something is 
wrong — but for six weeks, or two months, it is said no 
meeting of the Ministers was held. The noble Lord Presi- 
dent was making a small speech on a great subject some- 
where in Cumberland. At Bedford he descanted on the 
fate of empires, forgetting that there was nothing so likely 
to destrpy an empire as unnecessary wars. At Bristol he 
was advocating a new History of England, which, if impar- 
tially written, I know not how the noble Lord's policy for 
the last few months will show to posterity. The noble Lord 
the Member for Tiverton undertook a more difficult task — 
a labour left unaccomplished by Voltaire — and, when he ad- 
dressed the Hampshire peasantry, in one short sentence he 
overturned the New Testament and destroyed the founda- 
tions of the Christian religion. i 

Now, Sir, I have only to speak on'one more point. My 
hon. Friend the Member for the West Riding, in what he 
«aid about the ccwidition of the English army in the Crimea, 
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I believe expressed only that which all in this House feel, 
and which, I trust, every person in this country capable of 
thinking feels. . When I look at Gentlemen on that, bench, 
and consider all their policy has brought about within the 
last twelve months, I scarcely dare trust myself to speak of 
them, either in or out of their presence. We all know what 
we have lost in this House. Here, sitting near me, very 
often sat the Member for Frome (Colonel Boyle). I met 
him a short time before he went out, at Mr.. Westaton's, 
the bookseller, near Hyde Park Comer. I asked him 
whether he was going out ? He answered, he was afraid he 
was ; not afraid in the sense of personal fear — ^he knew not 
that ; but he said, with a look and tone I shall never forget, 
'* It is no light matter for a man who has a wife and five 
little children." He has found a grave in the stormy Euxine ; 
his wife is a widow, his children orphans. On the other 
side of the House sat a Member, with whom I was not ac- 
quainted, who has lost his life, (Colonel Blair). Who is 
there that does: not recollect his frank, courageous, and 
manly countenance ? ' I doubt whether there were any men 
on either side of the .House who were more capable of 
fixing the goodwill and affection of those with whom they 
were associated. Well, but the pliace that knew him shall 
know him no more for ever. 

I have specified but two ; but there are a hundred officers 
who have been killed in battle, or who have died of their 
wounds; forty have died of disease; and more than two 
hundred others have been wounded more or less severely. 
This has been a terribly destructive war for officers. They 
have been, as one would have expected them to be, the firet 
in valour as the first in place ; they have suffered more in 
proportion to their numbers than the commonest soldiers in 
the ranks. Thi& has spread sorrow over the whole country. 
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I was in the House of Lords when the vote of thanks was 
moved. In the gallery were many ladies, three-fourths of 
whom were dressed in the deepest mourning. Is this 
nothing ? And in every village, cottages are to be found 
into which sorrow has entered, and as I believe, through 
the policy of the Ministry, which might have been avoided. 
No one supposes that the Government wished to spread the 
pall of sorrow over the land ; but this we had a right to 
expect, that they would at least with becoming gravity dis- 
cuss a subject the appalling' consequences of which may 
come home to individuals and to the nation. I recollect 
when Sir Robert Peel made a speech on subjects which 
threatened hostilities with the United States, — I recollect 
the gravity of his countenance, the solemnity of his tone, his 
whole demeanour showing that he felt in his soul the re- 
sponsibility that rested on him. 

I have seen this, and I have seen the present Ministry. 
There was the buffoonery at the Reform Club. Was 
that becoming a matter of this grave nature ? Has there 
been a solemnity of manner in the speeches heard in 
connection with this war — ^and have they become states- 
men and Christian men, speaking on a subject of this 
nature ? It is very easy for the noble Lord the Member for 
Tiverton to rise and say that I am against war under all cir- 
cumstances ; and that if an enemy were to land on our 
shores, I should make a calculation as to whether it would 
be cheaper to take him in or keep him out, and that my 
opinion on this question is not to be considered either by 
'Parliament or the country. I am not afraid of discussing 
the war with the noble Lord on his own principles. I un- 
derstand the Blue Books as well as he ; and, leaving out all 
fantastic and visionary notions about what will become of 
"s if something is not done to destroy Russia, I say — and I 
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say it with as much confidence as I ever said anything in 
my life — ^that the war cannot be justified out of these docu- 
ments ; and impartial history will teach this to posterity if 
we do not now comprehend it 

I am not, nor did I ever pretend to be, a statesman ; but 
that character is so tainted and so equivocal in our day, 
that I am not sure that a pure and honourable ambition 
would aspire to it. I have not enjoyed for thirty years, like 
these noble Lords, the emoluments of office. I have not 
set my sails to every passing breeze. I am a plain and 
simple citizen, sent here by one of the foremost constitu- 
encies of the Empire, representing feebly, perhaps, but 
honestly, the opinions of very many, and the true interests 
of all that have sent me here. Let it not be said that I am 
alone in my condemnation of this war, or of an incompe- 
tent and guilty Ministry. And, even if I were alone, if my 
voice were the solitary one raised amid the din of arms and 
the clamours of a venal press, I should have the consolation 
I have to-night — ^and which I trust will be mine to the last 
moment of my existence — ^the priceless consolation that I 
have never uttered one word that could promote the squan- 
dering of my country's treasure or the spilling of one single 
drop of my country's blood. 
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III. 
NEGOTIATIONS AT VIENNA. — RUPTURE IN THE MINISTRY. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS, FEBRUARY 23, 1855. 

AM one of those forming the Majority of the House, I 
suspect, who are disposed to look upon our present 
position as one of more than ordinary gravity. I am 
one, also, of those, not probably constituting so great a ma^ 
jority of the House, who regret extremely the circumstances 
which have obliged the right hon. Gentlemen who are now upon 
this bench to secede from the Government of the noble Loid 
the Member for Tiverton. I do not take upon me for a moment 
to condemn them ; because I think, if there be anything in 
which a man must judge for himself, it is whether he should 
take office if it be offered to him, whether he should secede 
from office, whether he should serve under a particular leader, 
or engage in the service of the Crown, or retain office in a 
particular emergency. In such cases I think that the decision 
must be left to his own conscience and his own judgment ; 
and I should be the last person to condemn any one for the 
decision to which he might come. I think, however, that 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman is one which the 
House cannot have listened to without being convinced that 
he and his retiring Colleagues have been moved to the course 
which they have taken by a deliberate judgment upon this 
question, which, whether it be right or wrong, is ftdly 
explained, and is honest to the House and to the country. 

Now, Sir, I said that I regretted their secession, because I 
am one of those who do not wish to see the Government of 
the noble Lord the Member for Tiverton overthrown. The 
House knows well, and nobody knows better than the noble 
"" ordi that I have never been one of bis ardent and entbu> 
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siastic supporters. I have urmch disapproFv^d of his policy 
both at home and abroad ; but I h<^ that I do not bear to 
him, as I can honestly say that I do. not bear to any man in 
this house — for from all I have received unnumbered cour- 
tesies — any feeling that takes even the tinge of a personal 
animosity ; and even if I did, at a moment so grave as this» 
no fejsling of a personal character whatever should prevent 
me from domg that which I think now, of all times, we are 
called upon to do — that which we honestly and conscien- 
tiously believe to be for the permanent interests of the 
country. We are in this position, that for a month past, at 
least, there has been a chaos in the re^ons of the Adminis* 
tration. Nothing can be more embarrassing — I had almost 
said nothing can be more humiliating — than the position 
which we offer to the country; and I am afraid that the 
knowledge of our position is not confined to the limits of 
these islands. 

It will be admitted that we want a Government; that if 
the country is to be saved from the breakers which now sur- 
round it, there must be a Government ; and it devolves upon 
the House of Commons to rise to the gravity of the occasion^ 
and to support any man who is conscious of his responsibility, 
and who is honestly offering and endeavouring to deliver the 
country from the embarrassment in which we now find it 
We are at war, and I shall not say one single sentence with 
regard to the policy of the war or its origin, and I know not 
that I shall say a single sentence with regard to the conduct 
of it ; but the fact is that we are at war with the greatest 
military Power, probably, of the world, and that we are car- 
rying on our operations at a distance of 3,ooo' miles from 
home, and in the neighbourhood of the strongest fortifica- 
tions of that great military empire. I will not stop to criti- 
cise— though it really invites m^— th? fact that SQP^ who 
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have told us that we were in danger from the aggressions of 
that Empire, at the same time told us that that Empire was 
powerless for aggression, and also that it was impregnable 
to attack. By some means, however, the public have been 
alarmed as if that aggressive power were unbounded, and 
they have been induced to undertake an expedition, as if the 
invasion of an impregnable country were a matter of holiday- 
making rather than of war. 

But we are now in a peculiar position with regard to that 
war ; for, if I am not mistaken — and I think I gathered as 
much from the language of the right hon. Gentleman — at this 
very moment terms have been agreed upon — ^agreed upon 
by the Cabinet of Lord Aberdeen ; consented to by the noble 
Lord the Member for Tiverton when he was in that Cabinet; 
and ratified and confirmed by him upon the formation of his 
own Government — and that those terms are now specifically 
known and understood ; and that they have been offered to 
the Government with which this country is at war, and in 
conjunction with France and Austria — one, certainly, and the 
other supposed to be, an ally of this country. Now, those 
terms consist of four j)ropositions, which I shall neither de- 
scribe nor discuss, because they are known to the House ; 
but three of them are not matters of dispute ; and with 
regard to the other, I think that the noble Lord the Member 
for the City of London stated, upon a recent occasion, that it 
was involved in this condition — that the preponderant 
power of Russia in the Black Sea should cease, and that 
Russia had accepted it with that interpretation. Therefore, 
whatever difference arises is merely as to the mode in which 
that 'preponderant power* shall be understood, or made to 
cease. Now, there are some Gentlemen not far from me— 
there are men who write in the public press — there are thou- 
sands of persons in the United Kingdom at this moment — 
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and I learn with astonishment and dismay that there are 
persons even in that grave assembly which we are not 
allowed to specify by a name in this House — ^who have 
entertained dreams — impracticable theories — expectations of 
vast European and Asiatic changes, of revived nationalities, 
and of a new map of Europe, if not of the world, as a result 
or an object of this war. And it is from those Gentlemen 
that we hear continually, addressed to the noble Lord the 
Member for Tiverton, language which I cannot well under- 
stand. They call upon him to act, to carry on the war with 
vigour, and to prosecute enterprises which neither his 
Government nor any other Government has ever seriously 
entertained ; but I would appeal to those Gentlemen whether 
it does not become us — regarding the true interests and the 
true honour of the country — if our Government have offered 
terms of peace to Russia, not to draw back from those 
terms, not to cause any unnecessary delay, not to adopt any 
subterfuge to prevent those terms being accepted, not to 
attempt shuffles of any kind, not to endeavour to insist upon 
harder terms, and thus make the approach of peace even 
still more distant than it is at present ? 

Whatever may be said about the honour of the country in 
any other relation involved in this affair, this, at least, I 
expect every man who hears me to admit — that if terms of 
peace have been offered they have been offered in good faith, 
and shall be in honour and good faith adhered to ; so that 
if, unfortunately for Europe and humanity, there should be 
any failure at Vienna, no man should point to the English 
Government and to the authorities and rulers of tliis Chris- 
tian country, and say that we have prolonged the war and 
the infinite calamities of which it is the cause. 

Well, now I said that I was anxious that the Government 
of the noble Lord should not be overthrown. Will the 
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House allow me to say why I am so? The noble Lord at 
the Head of the Government has long been a great authority 
with many persons in this country upon foreign policy. His 
late colleague, and present envoy to Vienna, has long been 
a great authority with a large portion of the people of this 
country upon almost all political questions.. With the 
exception of that unhappy selection of an amb^sador at 
Constantinople, I hold that there are no men in this country 
more truly responsible for our present position in this war 
than the noble Lord who now fills the highest oJQfice vx the 
State and the noble Lord who is now, I trust, rapidly 
approaching the scene of his labours in Vienna. I do nOt 
say this now to throw blame upon those noble Lords, because 
their policy, which I hold to be wrong, they, without doub^ 
as firmly believe to be right ; but I am only stating facts. 
It has been their policy tjiat they have entered into war for 
certain objects, and I am sure that neither the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government nor his late colleague the noble 
Lord the Member for London will shrink from the respon- 
sibility which attaches to them. Well, Sir, now we have 
those noble Lords in a position which is, in my humble 
opinion, favourable to the termination of the troubles which 
exist. I think that the noble I^ord at the head of the 
Government himself would have more influence in stilling 
whatever may exist of clamour in this country than any other 
Member of this House. I think, also, that the noble Lord 
the Member for London would not have undertaken the 
mission to Vienna if he had not entertained some strong 
belief that, by so doing, he might bring the war to an end 
Nobody gains reputation by a failure in negotiation, and as 
that noble Lord is well acquainted with the whole question 
from beginning to end, I enter^in a hope — I will riot say 
' sanguine hope — that the result of that mission to, Vienna 
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will be to bring about a peace, to extricate this country 
from some of those difficulties inseparable from a state 
of war. 

There is one subject upon which I should like to put a 
question to the noble Lord at the head of the Government 
I shall not say one word here about the state of the army in 
the Crimea, or one word about its numbers or its condition. 
Every Member of this House, ever}' inhabitant of this country, 
has been sufficiently harrowed with details regarding it. To 
my solemn belief, thousands — nay, scores of thousands of 
persons — have retired to rest night after night, whose slum- 
bers fiave been disturbed or whose dreams have been based 
upon the sufferings and agonies of our soldiers in the Crimea. 
I should like to ask the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government — although I am not sure if he will feel that he 
can or ought to answer the question — ^whether the noble 
Lord the Member for London has power, after discussions 
have commenced, and as soon as there shall be established 
good grounds for believing that the negotiations for peace 
will prove successful, to enter into any armistice ? [' No, 
nor] 

I know not. Sir, who it is that says 'No, no,' but I should 
like to see any man get up and say that the destruction of 
200,000 human lives lost on all sides during the course of 
this unhappy conflict is not a sufficient sacrifice. You are 
not pretending to conquer territory — you are not pretending 
to hold fortified or unfortified towns; you have offered 
terms of peace which, as I understand them, I do not say 
are not moderate ; and breathes there a man in this House 
or in this country whose appetite for blood is so insatiable 
that, even when terms of peace have been offered and 
accepted, he pines for that assault in which, of Russian, 
Turk, French and English, as sure as one man dies, 20,000 
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corpses will strew the streets of Sebastopol ? I say I should 
like to ask the noble Lord— -and I am sure that he will feel, 
and that this House will feel, that I am speaking in no 
unfriendly manner towards the Government of which he 
is at the head — I should like to know, and I venture to 
hope that it is so, if the noble Lord the Member for 
London has power, at the earliest stage of these proceed- 
ings at Vienna, at which it can properly be done — and I 
should think that it might properly be done at a very- 
early stage — to adopt a course by which all further waste 
of human life may be put an end to, and further animosity 
between three great nations be, as far as possible, pre- 
vented. 

I appeal to the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment and to this House ; I am not now complaining of the 
war — I am not now complaining of the terms of peace, nor, 
indeed, of anything that has been done — but I wish to sug- 
gest to this House what, I believe, thousands and tens of 
thousands of the most educated and of the most Christian 
portion of the people of this country are feeling upon this 
subject, although, indeed, in the midst of a certain clamour 
in the country, they do not give public expression to their 
feelings. Your country is not in an advantageous state at 
this moment ; from one end of the kingdom to the other 
there is a general collapse of industry. Those Members of 
this House not intimately acquainted with the trade and 
commerce of the country do not fully comprehend our posi- 
tion as to the diminution of employment and the lessening 
of wages. An increase in the cost of living is finding its 
way to the homes and hearts of a vast number of the labour- 
ing population. 

At the same time there is growing up — and, notwithstand- 
yg what some hon. Members of this House may think of 
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me, no man regrets it more than I do — a bitter and angry 
feeling against that class which has for a long period con- 
ducted the public affairs of this country. I like political 
changes when such changes are made as the result, not of 
passion, but of deliberation and reason. Changes so made 
are safe, but changes made under the influence of violent 
exaggeration, or of the violent passions of public meetings, 
are not changes usually approved by this House or advan- 
tageous to the country. I cannot but notice, in speaking to 
Gentlemen who sit on either side of this House, or in speak- 
ing to any one I meet between this House and any of those 
localities we frequent when this House is up — I cannot, I 
say, but notice that an uneasy feeling exists as to the news 
that may arrive by the very next mail from the East. I 
do not suppose that your troops are to be beaten in actual 
conflict with the foe, or that they will be driven into the sea ; 
but I am certain that many homes in England in which 
there now exists a fond hope that the distant one may 
return — ^many such homes may be rendered desolate when 
the next mail shall arrive. The Angel of Death has been 
abroad throughout the land; you may almost hfear the 
very beating of his wings. There is no one to sprinkle 
with blood the lintel and the sideposts of our doors, that 
he may spare and pass on ; but he calls at the castle of 
the noble, the mansion of the wealthy, equally as at the 
cottage of the humble,* and it is on behalf of all these 
classes that I make this solemn appeal. 

I tell the noble Lord, that if he be ready honestly and 
frankly to endeavour, if possible, by the negotiations to be 
opened at Vienna, to put an end to this war, no word of 
niine, no vote of mine, will be given to shake his power 

t *' Pallidii Mars cBquo fulsat fedc paupcrum tabernas, 

^e^m^Hetumsi* {JOR. i Od. iv, 13, 14. 
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for one single moment, or to change his position in this 
House. I am sure that the noble Lord is not inaccessible 
to appeals made to him from honest motives and with the 
deferential feeling that he has been for more than forty years a 
Member of this House. The noble lord, before I was bom, 
sat upon the Treasury bench, and he has devoted his life 
to the service of his country. He is no longer young, and 
his life has extended almost to the term allotted to man. 
I would ask, I would entreat the noble Lord to take a 
course which, when he looks back upon his whole political 
career — ^whatever he may therein find to be pleased with, 
whatever to regret— cannot but be a source of gratification. 
By adopting that course he would have the satisfaction of 
reflecting that, having obtained tlie laudable object of his 
ambition — ^having become the foremost subject of th6 
Crown, the dispenser of, it may be, the destinies of his coun- 
try, and the presiding genius in her councils — ^he had 
achieved a still higher and nobler ambition : that he had 
returned the sword to the scabbard — ^that at his word 
torrents of blood had ceased to flow — ^that he had restored 
tranquillity to Europe, and saved this country from the in- 
describable calamities of war. 



INDIA. 
I. 

THE VOTE OF CENSURE — GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 



HOUSE OF COMMONS, MAY 20, 1858. 

AM afraid I am hardly able to take part in this dis- 
cussion in a manner becoming the magnitude of the 
question before us, or in any degree in accordance with 
the anxiety I have long felt with regard to Indian affairs, but 
I happen to have been unfortunately and accidentally aigood 
deal mixed up with these matters, and my name has fre- 
quently been referred to in the course of the debates, in 
this and in the other House of Parliament, and I am there- 
fore unwilling to sit still, and vote without expressing my 
opinion to the House. Almost everything that has been 
said and imagined with regard to the part that I have had 
in bringing on this discussion has been altogether erroneous, 
and without foundation. There was no arrangement 
whatever between the hon. Gentleman the Secretary of the 
Board of Control and myself with regard to the question 
that I thought it my duty to put to the Government on the 
subject of Lord Canning's Proclamation. I had some time 
before spoken to the "hon. Gentleman on the subject, 
because I had been informed by Mr. Dickinson, a gentle- 
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man who has extensive information on Indian affairs, that 
some Proclamation of this character was in preparation and 
was about to be issued. I spoke to tlie hon. Member with 
regard to that report ; and he told me that he had received 
no communication which enabled him to give me any infor- 
mation on the subject I then intimated to him that in case 
there was anything of the kind I should certainly put a 
question to the Government respecting it. This was three 
weeks before the date of my question. Well, I read the 
Proclamation in The Times newspaper, the same day that 
every one else read it ; and I came down to the House, not 
having seen the hon. Gentleman in the meantime. I met 
my hon. Friend the Member for Stockport (Mr. J. B. Smith) 
in Westminster Hall, and he told me that, having read the 
despatch, and knowing my intention with regard to it, he, 
having met the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Baillie) that evening, 
said to him he had no doubt that when I came down to the 
House I should put a question respecting it. When I came 
down I put a question and received an answer ; both ques- 
tion and answer are before the House and the country. But 
I confess I did not anticipate that we should lose a week 
from the discussion of the Indian Resolutions on account of 
the question which I then asked the hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Board of Control. 

Now, Sir, with respect to the question before the House, 
I should have been content to let it end when the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Solicitor-General sat down. I think, 
Sir, the House might have come to a vote when the Solicitor- 
General finished his speech. I could not but compare that 
speech with the speech of the right hon. Gentleman who 
moved the Resolution now with the House. I thought 
the right hon. Gentleman raked together a great many small 

ings to make up a great cas^. It appeared to ji^e that h^ 
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spoke as if his manner indicated that he was not perfectly 
satisfied with the course he was pursuing. I think he failed 
to stimulate himself with the idea that he was performing a 
great public duty ; for if he had been impressed with that 
idea I think his subject would have enabled him to deliver 
a more lively and impressive speech than that which he de- 
livered. But, Sir, I believe that every one will admit that 
the speech of the Solicitor-General was characterised by the 
closest logic and the most complete and exhaustive argu- 
ment. There is scarcely a Gentleman with whom I have 
spoken with regard to that speech who does not admit that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman had seemed to take up the 
whole question, and give a complete answer to all serious 
charges brought against the Government , 

This motion is an important one in two aspects. First of 
all as respects the interests of parties at home — ^which some 
people, probably, think the more important of the interests 
concerned ; and, secondly, as respects the effect which will 
be produced in India when this discussion, and the vote at 
which we arrive, reaches that country and is read there. 
The princes, the rajahs, and intelligent landholders, whether 
under the English Government or independent, will know 
very little about what we understand by party; and any 
cabal or political conspiracy here will have no influence on 
them. They know little of the persons who conduct and 
take a part in the debate in this House ; and the ' loud 
cheers' which they shall read of in our discussions will be 
almost nothing to them. The question to them will be. 
What is the opinion of the Parliament of England as to the 
policy announced to India in the Proclamation ? 

Now, Sir, I complain of the right hon. Gentleman, and I 
think the House has reason to complain, that in his Resolu- 
tion he endeavours tp evade the real point pf discussion, 
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The noble Lord who has just sat down (Viscount Goderidi) 
says he will not meet this matter in any such indirect manner 
as that proposed by the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn) ; biit what can be less direct than 
the issue offered by the Resolution of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Oxford? This is proved by the fact 
that, throughout the course of this discussion, every serious 
argument and every serious expression has had reference to 
the character of the Proclamation, and not to those little 
matters which .are mixed up in this Resolution. Nobody, 
I believe, defends the Proclamation in the light in which it 
is viewed by the Government, and censured by the Govern- 
ment. All that has been done is an endeavour to sliow 
that it is not rightly understood by those who censure it as 
iannouncing a policy of confiscation. In fact, in endeavour- 
ing to defend it, hon. Members insist that it does not mean 
something which it says it does mean, and which if any of 
us understand the English language it assuredly does mean. 
The right hon. Gentleman asks us to do that which I think 
is an absolute impossibility. He wants us to condemn the 
censure, and wishes at the same titoe — and I give him 
credit for this — ^that we should pronounce no approval of 
the thing censured. I do not think the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, though unfortunately he has been led into this 
movement, wishes the House to pronounce an opinion in 
favour of confiscation. I do not believe that any Member 
of this House asks us to come to a conclusion in such a way 
as that our decision will be an approval of that which the 
Government has condemned in the despatch. But if we 
aflftrm the Resolution of the right hon. Gentleman, how is it 
possible for the people of India to understand our decision 
hi any other sense than as an approval of the policy of Lord 
Manning's Proclamation? With regard to the publication 
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of the Government despatch, it is not a little remarkable 
how men turn round and object to what they formerly were 
so load in demanding. On this side of the House it has 
been the commonest thing to hear hon. Gentlemen say that 
all this secrecy on the part of the Foreign Office stnd the 
Board of Control is a cause of the greatest mischief. 
Assuine for a moment that the publication of this despatch 
was injudicious — ^after all, it was no high crime and mis- 
demeanour. We on this side of the House, and hon. Gen- 
tlemen below the gangway, ought to look with kindness on 
this failing, which, if a failing, leans to virtue's side. Then^ 
Sir, with regard to the language of the despatch, I do not 
know of any Government or Minister who would not be 
open to censure if we chose to take up every word in a des- 
patch. A man of firmer texture, of stronger impulse, and 
more indignant feelings will, on certain occasions, write in 
stronger terms than other men — and I confess I like those 
men best who write and speak so that you can really under- 
stand them. Now I say that the proposition before the 
House is a disingenuous one. It attempts to lead the 
House into a very unfortunate dilemma. I think that no 
judicial mind — seeing that the result of a decision in favour 
of this Resolution will be the establishment of the policy of 
the Proclamation — ^will fail to be convinced that we ought 
not to arrive at such a decision without great hesitation, and 
that we cannot do So without producing a very injurious 
effect on the minds of the people of India. 

We now come to what all parties admit to be the real 
question — the Proclamation and the policy of confiscation 
announced in it. There are certain matters which I un- 
derstand all sides of the House to be agreed on. They 
agree with the Government and the East India Company 
that the people of Oude are enemies, but they are not rebels. 
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[Cries of • Yes, yes !' — ' No!'] Why I thought the supporters 
of the Resolution of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Oxford told us that if the Government had written a 
judicious despatch like that of the East India Company, 
they would have applauded and not censured it. Well, the 
East India Directors — and they are likely to know, for they 
were connected with the commission of the Act that 
brought this disturbance in Oude upon us — say that the 
people of Oude are not rebels ; that they are not to be 
treated as rebels, but as enemies. If so, the Government 
have a right to treat them according to those rules which 
are observed by nations that are at war with each other. 
Will the House accept that proposition ? [* No, no !' — 
' Yes, yes !'] Well, if hon. Gentlemen on this side will not 
accept it, I hope the noble Lord the Member for the West 
Riding (Viscount Goderich) will not include them amongst 
those who are in favour of clemency. I am quite sure the 
people of England will accept that definition — that civilised 
Europe will accept it ; and that history — ^history which will 
record our proceedings this night, and our vote on this 
Resolution — ^will accept it. Sir, I do not see how any one 
claiming to be an Englishman or a Christian, can by any 
possibility escape from condemning the policy of this Pro- 
clamation. 

I now come — and on that point I will be as brief as pos- 
sible — to the question. What -is the meaning of confis- 
cating the proprietary rights in the soil ? We have heard firom 
a noble Lord in ' another place,* and it has been stated in 
the course of the debate here, that this sentence of confis- 
cation refers only to certain unpleasant persons who are 
called talookdars, who are barons and robber chiefs, and 
oppressors of the people. This is by no means the first 
'■yv% that, after a great wrong has been committed, the 



wrong-doer has attempted to injure by calumny those upon 
whom the wrong has been inflicted. Lord Shaftesbury, who 
is a sort of leader in this great war, has told the world that 
this Proclamation refers only to 600 persons in the kingdom 
of ^Oude. Let us take it upon his own terms. 

The kingdom of Oude has about five millions of people, 
or one-sixth of the population of the United Kingdom. 
Applied to the United Kingdom in the same rate of the 
population, it would apply to 3,600 persons. Now, in both 
Houses of Parliament there are probably 700 landed pro- 
prietors. It would, therefore, be an edict of confiscation to 
the landed proprietors of the United Kingdom equal to five 
times all the landed proprietors in both Plouses of Parlia- 
ment. An hon. Gentleman says I am all wrong in my 
figures. I shall be glad to hear his figures afterwards. But 
that is not the fact ; but if it were the fact, it would amount 
not to a political, but to an entire social revolution in that 
country. And surely, when you live in a country where you 
have, as in Scotland, a great province under one Member of 
the House of Lords, and seventy or eighty miles of terri- 
tory under another, and where you have Dukes of Bedford 
and Dukes of Devonshire, as in England — surely, I say, we 
ought to be a little careful, at any rate, that we do not over- 
turn, without just cause, the proprietary rights of the great 
talookdars and landowners in India. It is a known fact, 
which anybody may ascertain by referring to books which 
have been written, and to witnesses who cannot be mis- 
taken, that this edict would apply to more than 40,000 
landowners in the kingdom of Oude. And what is it that 
is meant by these proprietary rights ? We must see what is 
the general course of the policy of our government in India. 
If you sweep away all proprietary rights in the kingdom of 
Oude, you will have this result — that there will be nobody 
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connected with the land but the Government of India and 
the humble cultivator who tills the soil. And you will have 
this further result, that the whole produce of the land of 
Oude and of the industry of its people, will be divided into 
two most unequal portions ; the larger share will go to the 
Government in the shape of tax, and the smaller share, 
which will be a handful of rice per day, will go to the culti- 
vator of the soil. Now, this is the Indian system. It is 
the grand theory of the civilians, under whose advice, I very 
much feat, Lor4 Canning has unfortunately acted ; and you 
will find in many parts of India, especially in the Presidency 
of Madras, that the population consists entirely of the class 
of cultivators, and that the Government stands over them 
with a screw which is perpetually turned, leaving the hand- 
ful of rice per day to the ryot or the cultivator, and pouring 
all the rest of the produce of the soil into the Exchequer of 
the East India Company. Now, I believe that this Pro- 
clamation sanctions this policy; and I believe further that 
the Resolution which the right hon. Gentleman asks the 
House to adopt, sanctions that Proclamation ; that it will be 
so read in India, and that whatever may be the influence, 
unfortunate as I believe it will be, of the Proclamation it- 
self, when it is known throughout India that this — the high- 
est court of appeal — has pronounced in favour of Lord 
Canning's policy, it will be one of the most unfortunate 
declarations that ever went forth from the Parliament of this 
country to the people of that empire. 
' Let me then for one minute — and it shall be but for one 
minute — ^ask the attention of the House to our pecuniary 
dealings with Oude. A friend of mine has extracted from 
a book on this subject two or three facts which I should 
like to state to the House, as we are now considering the 
lolicy of England towards this afflicted country. It is 
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stated that, under the government of Warren Hastings, to 
the arrival of Lord Comwallis in 1786, the East India Com- 
pany obtained from the kingdom of Oude, and therefore 
from the Exchequer of the people of Oude, the sum of 
;^9,252,ooo; under Lord Cornwallis, ;^4,290,ooo; under 
Lord Teignmouth, ;^ 1,2 80, 000; under Lord Wellesley, 
;^io,358,ooo. This includes, I ought to observe, the Doab, 
taken in 1801 in lieu of subsidy, the annual revenue of that 
district being ;^i,3S2,ooo. Coming down to the year 1814, 
there was a loan of a million ; in 1815 a loan of a million ; 
in 1825 a loan of a million; in 1826 a loan of a million; 
in 1829 a loan of ;£'625,ooo; and in 1838 a loan of 
;^T,7oo,ooo. Some of these sums, the House will observe, 
are loans, and in one case the loan was repaid by a portion 
of teiTitory which the Company, in a very few years, under 
an excuse which I should not like to justify, re-annexed to 
themselves, and therefore the debt was virtually never re- 
paid. The' whole of these sums comes to ;^3 1,500,000; 
in addition to which Oude has paid vast sums in salaries, 
pensions, and emoluments of every kind to servants of the 
Company engaged in the service of the Government of 
Oude. 

I am not going further into detail with regard to that 
matter ; but I say that the history of our connection with 
the country, whose interests we are now discussing, is of a 
nature that ought to make us pause before we consent to 
any measure that shall fill up the cup of injury which we 
have offered to the lips of that people. After this, two 
years ago, we deposed the Sovereign of Oude. Everything 
that he had was seized — much of it was sold. Indignity 
was offered to his family, whose ruin was accomplished, 
although the recognised governors of that kingdona. Some 
hon. Gentlemen, speaking on this side of th^ House, have 
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tried to persuade the House that this confiscation policy 
only intends that we should receive the taxes of Oude. 
But that is altogether a delusion. That is a statement so 
absurd, that I am astonished that any one, even of those 
who support the Resolution, should offer it to the House. 
In 1856, when you dethroned the King of Oude, you 
stopped into his place, and became the recipients of all the 
legitimate national taxes of the kingdom of Oude ; and 
now, having seized the ;^5 00,000 a-year, the revenue of 
that country, after a solemn treaty which contained a clause 
that if there were a surplus of revenue it should be paid to 
the credit of the kingdom of Oude j and having applied 
that surplus, contrary to that clause of the treaty, to the 
general purposes of India ; you now step in and you de- 
scend below the King, to every talookdar, to every land- 
o^vner, large or small, to every man who has proprietary 
rights in the soil, to every man, the smallest and humblest 
capitalist who cultivates the soil — to every one of these you 
say in language that cannot be mistaken — " Come down 
from the independence and dignity you have held. As we 
have done in other provinces of India we shall do here. 
Two- thirds of you have not been mixed up in this war; 
but in this general confiscation the innocent must suffer 
with the guilty, for such is the misfortune of war, and such 
is the penance which we shall inflict upon you." Sir, if this 
Proclamation be not a Proclamation of unheard-of severity, 
how comes it that so many persons have protested against 
it ? Does any man believe that the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for the West Riding (Viscount Goderich) understands 
this Proclamation better than the high military authorities 
who have so long known India ? Does he suppose that the 
House of Commons will take his authority upon a matter 
f tliis kind in preference to tlie authority of the whole 
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united press of India? ['Oh! oh!*] Well, I dare say 
that hon. Members who cry ' Oh !* have not read the news- 
papers of India upon the subject. Some of them uphold 
it because they say that at one fell swoop it has done that 
which it took us twenty years to do in other districts of 
India, and destroys every man who could influence the peo- 
ple against the British Government Others say that it is a 
Proclamation of such a character, that it must cause ' war 
to the knife * against the English, and that the Governor- 
General who issued such a Proclamation should have been 
prepared with a new army at his back that he might have 
power to enforce it. 

The learned Gentleman the Attorney-General for Ireland 
referred in his speech the other night to what had been said 
by the hon. and learned Member for Devonport (Sir E. 
Perry) on the occasion of a question that I had put some 
two or three weeks ago. Now I call the House to witness 
whether when I put the question which brought out this 
despatch, and when the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer rose in his place and gave the 
answer that with respect to the policy of confiscation — ^for 
that is the only thing there is any dispute about in the Pro- 
clamation — the Government disavowed it in every sense — 
I call the House to witness whether every Gentleman pre- 
sent down here did not cheer that sentiment Why, of 
course, every man cheered it. They would not have been 
men ; they would not have been Englishmen ; they would 
not have been legislators; they would have been men 
who had never heard of what was just and right, if every 
instinct within them, at the instant they heard the declara- 
tion of the Government, did not compel them to an enthu- 
siastic assent And it was only when the fatal influence of 
party, and the arts which party knows how to employ, were 

5 
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put IB motioji, that hon. Gentlemen began lo discover that 
there was something aerious an^> something dangerous in 
this me«K)rai)te despatdi.. Now, I would ask the House 
this que^tion-r-are we prepared to sancti(m the policy of 
that despatch ? . . 

I am very sorry that I have not done what only occurred 
to. me after this debate commenced, and after the Amend- 
ment was proposed, or J should have proposed another 
Amendment to the Housfe that went expressly upon that 
point, because — and I speak it without the smallest refer- 
ence to the influence which it may have on any party in this 
House — I think it of the very highest . consequence that, 
whatever decision we come to, it should be Hable to ao mis- 
interpretation when it arrives in India. Then, Sir, we have 
been treated to a good deal of eloquence upon the manner 
of the despatch ; and with regard to that I must say a word 
or two. The noble Lord the Member for LondsMv^who liits 
below me, has, I think, fallen into the error of most of the 
speakers in favour of the Resolution ; that is, of treating 
some of the outside circumstances of the case as if they 
were th€ case itself. I do. not think, however, that he stated 
there was a word in the despatch which was not true, 
although he did express what I thought was rather an im^ 
moral sentiment for so eminent a statesman. The noble 
Lord told ua.that after a crime had been committed, men in 
office were never to let it be known or suspected that they 
thought it was a crime. [I^ord John Russell : " The hon. 
Gentleman is mistaken ; I never said anything of the kind."] 
I did not' hear it myself, but I r^ad it, and many of my 
friends came to the same conclusion. ['* Oh ! oh I"] Well, 
I understand, then, that he did not say it ; but what he did 
say was, that. there was a great deal of sarcasm and invec- 
tive in the. despatch, and h^ read a passage to show that. 
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sach was the case. But the fact is that a great deal depends 
upon the reading* I could take a despatch of the noble 
Lord himself and read it in a manner that would perfectly 
astonish him. He said, if I am not mistaken, that if the 
House were to approve of that despatch as a proper 
despatch, then Lord Canning was not fit to occupy the 
meanest political or official situation. Indian despatches 
have, to my mind, never been very gentle. I recollect 
having read in MiWs History of British India, and in other 
histories also, despatches that have been sent from the 
President of the Board of Control, the Secret Committee^ 
and the Court of Directors, over and over again ; and I 
have thought that they were written in a tone rather more 
authoritative and rather more dictatorial than I should have 
been disposed to write, or than I should have been pleased 
to receive. It arose from this — that in old times the mag- 
nates sitting in Leadenhall-street were writing, not to Lord 
Canning and men of that altitude, but to merchants and 
agents whom they had sent out, who were entirely depen- 
dent upon them, and to whom they could say just what they 
liked; and for 100 years past, as far as I have seen, their 
despatches have had a character for severity, and that which 
men call * dictatorial^' which I think might be very well dis- 
pensed with. But that is a matter which should certainly 
be taken into consideration, when a large portion of this 
House are disposed not only to censure Lord EUenborough, 
but to dethrone the Government, because a despatch is not 
written precisely in those gentle terms which some hon. 
Gentlemen think to be right when inditing a letter to a 
Governor-General of India. * * . * 

There is one other point which I must notice and that 
is the effect of this despatch upon the feelings of Lord 
Canning. I am_not so intinute with Lord Canning 
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as many Members of this House, but I have had the plea- 
sure of his acquaintance, and have always believed that he 
was one of the last nxen who would knowingly do anything 
that was inhuman or unjust, and that is my opinion now. I 
think he is to be commiserated, as any other man would 
have been who happened to be in India at such a time as 
this ; and I think we are bound also to take a lenient view 
even of such errors as we may think he has committed. If 
I had gone to India, or into any service under the State, I 
should expect that there would be a general disposition to 
give me fair play in the exercise of my office, and that no 
strained construction to my injury would be put upon any- 
thing which I did. Well, that is the view which I entertain 
with regard to Lord Canning. I have never uttered a syl- 
lable against him in public, although I think that some of 
his acts have been open to great objection ; and I am not 
about to say anything against him now. I would not sup- 
port a Resolution which was designed to injure Lord Can- 
ning; and I think the hon. Member for Swansea (Mr. 
Dillwyn) has not done amiss in offering to tlie House the 
Amendment he has placed before us. But it is just possible 
that Lord Canning is in the midst of circumstances which 
have rendered it very difficult, perhaps impossible, for him 
to exercise his own calm judgment on the great question 
which forms the subject of this Proclamation. I see in that 
Proclamation not so much an emanation from the humane 
and just mind. of Lord Canning, as the offspring of that 
mixture of red tape and ancient tradition which is the foun- 
dation of the policy of the old civilian Council of Calcutta. 
But, Sir, if it were a question of hurting Lord Canning*!* 
feelings, and denouncing this Proclamation, I could have no 
hesitation as to the choice which I should make. A man's 
private and personal feelings are not a matter of importance 
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for the House as compared to the vast and permanent in- 
terests involved in the dangerous policy which we are now 
discussing. And I do not think the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Cardwell), the noble Lord the Member for the West 
Riding (Viscount Goderich), and the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for London, have any right to throw themselves into 
something like a contortion of agony with regard to the 
manner of this despatch ; because, as was stated to the 
House the other night by the learned Attorney-General for 
Ireland, they did not tell us much about the feelings of 
another public servant, acting on behalf of the Crown at a 
still greater distance from England, when last year they gave 
a vote on the China question which pronounced a most 
emphatic condemnation on the conduct of Sir John Bowring. 
Now, I like fair play. I would treat Lord Canning as I 
would treat Sir John Bowring ; and I would treat Sir John 
Bowring as I would treat Lord Canning. Do not let us 
have in the service of the State low-caste men who may be 
trampled upon at pleasure, and high-caste men whom no- 
body dare criticise. 

I said, when I began, that this Resolution is important in 
reference to something else besides India ; that it is impor- 
tant with reference to the position of parties in this House. 
I would ask the attention of tlie House for a few moments 
to that branch of the subject I am afraid — and I hope I 
am not slandering anybody in saying it — that there is quite 
as much zeal for what is called * place' as there is for the 
good of India in the proposition brought before us. If that 
despatch had been published three months ago, when we 
were all sitting on that side of the House, it is very pro- 
bable that many Gentlemen who now speak against it would 
have thought it a noble despatch, containing noble senti- 
ments, expressed ia noble language. But now. Sir, there 
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has been for the last two months a growing irritation ob- 
servable, particularly in this part of the House. There has 
been a feeling which no ingenuity has been able to disguise 
— a fear that if the present Government should, by some 
means or other, remain in office over the Session, no small 
difficulty would be found in displacing it — ^lest, like the 
tree, which, when first planted, may be easily pulled up, it 
should by and bye strike its roots downwards and its 
branches outwards, and after a year or two no man would 
be able to get it out of the ground. Hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite know that I differ very widely from them on many 
public questions, and probably at some not distant day they 
may 'find it out in some act of severe hostility; but I put it 
to the House, whether, out of doors, the reputation of the 
present Government is not, in many respects, better than 
the last ? Take, for instance, the Gentlemen who come up 
from the country on various deputations to the Ministers — 
the judgment ofthese deputations, without an exception, is 
in favour of the manner in which they have been received 
by the present Ministers, and of the way in which their sug- 
gestions and requests have been treated. Now, this maybe 
no great matter, and I do not say that it is ; but I make the 
observation for the benefit of the Gentlemen who sit on 
these benches, because it is just possible that they may some 
time have to receive deputations again. ' Then take their 
conduct in this House. " Oh, yes," hon. Gentlemen may 
say, " but they are a weak Government ; they have not a 
majority, and they are obliged to be very civil." But what 
I maintain is, that every Ministry ought to be very civil, 
and what I am prepared to assert is — and I ask every man 
6n this side of the House if he does not agree with me, for 
X have heard dozens of them say it out of the House — ^that 
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when the late Government were in office civility was a tiling 
unknown. 

Take another point— for it is worthy of consideration by 
Gentlemen on this side of the House, and I ask hon. Gen- 
tlemen who sit below the gangway especially to consider it 
— look at the heritage of trouble with regard to our foreign 
policy which the existing Government found on their acces- 
sion to office. Three months of what was going on upon 
the Conspiracy Bill would have landed you on the very vei^e 
of a war, if not in a war, with France, and that danger has 
been avoided certainly by no concession which is injurious 
to the honour of England. Take the question which has 
agitated the public mind with regard to Naples. I am not 
going into any details ; but so far as a Government could 
act, this Government appears to have acted with judgment. 
I think the noble Lord below me (Lord J. Russell) admitted 
that himself. I did not say that the noble Lord said any- 
thing against them. On the contrary, I rejoice to have him 
with me as a witness to what I am stating. With regard, 
then, to these questions, seeing the dilemma into which the 
foreign affairs of the country were brought under the last 
Government, I think it is but fair, just, and generous that 
Members on this side of the House, at least, should take 
no course which wears the colour of faction, for the purpose 
of throwing the present Government out of office. When- 
ever I join in a vote to put Gentlemen opposite out of 
office, it shall be for something that the country will clearly 
understand— something that shall offer a chance of good to 
some portion of the British empire — something that shall 
offer a chance of advancing distinctly the great principles 
for which we — if we are a party at all on this side of the 
House — ^profess to care. 

But there is another reason. Not only is it feared that 
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hon. Gentlemen opposite may get firm in their seats, but it 
is also feared that some hon. Gentlemen near me may get 
less firm in their alliance with the right hon. Gentlemen on 
this side. I have heard of mutinous meetings and discus- 
sions, and of language of the most unpardonable character 
uttered, as Gentlemen now say, in the heat of debate. But 
there was something more goiiig on. This was traced to a 
meeting of independent Members recently held in Com- 
mittee-room No. 1 1 ; and if a stop were not put to it, the 
powerful ranks on these benches might break up, which, if 
united, it was believed, would storm the Treasury benches 
and replace the late Government in office. I believe it was 
intended that a desperate effort should be made to change 
the state of things here before Whitsuntide. That was a re- 
solution which had been come to long before any one knew 
anything about Lord Ellenborough's despatch. And the 
present seemed to be a convenient opportunity, inasmuch as 
it had this in its favour, that it appeared to be defending an 
absent servant of the Crown ; that it appeared to be teach- 
ing a lesson to the Government who had acted injudiciously 
in publishing a despatch ; altogether it has that about it 
which made it an excellent pretext on which hon. Gentle- 
men can ride into office. Now, I do not speak to Whigs 
in office or to those Gentlemen who have been in office and 
expect to be in office again ; but I should like to say what 
I believe to be true to those Gentlemen who call themselves 
independent Members, who come here with no personal ob- 
ject to serve, not seeking place, patronage, or favour, but 
with an honest desire, as far as they are able, to serve their 
country as Members of the House of Commons. If this 
Resolution be carried, it is supposed that the old Govern- 
ment, or something very like it, will come back again. Now, 
there was great discontent with that old Government before 
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it went out ;~yet no pledge whatever has been given that its 
conduct will be better or different \ no new measures have 
been promised, no new policy has been avowed, no new 
men, that I have seen, have been held forth to the public 
very distinctly as likely to take high office in the State. 
There have been some things which I should think Mem- 
bers of this House must have felt pain at witnessing. There 
are newspapers in the interest of this ex-Treasury bench 
which have, in the most unblushing manner, circulated arti- 
cles emanating from the pen of somebody who knew exactly 
what was wanted to be done. In the case of a gentleman, 
for example, who was engaged in Committee-room No. 1 1 
— a gentleman whom I need not mention because the House 
knows all the circumstances of this case, but a gentleman 
who took a most prominent part in the proceedings in that 
Committee-room — and no one is probably more indignant 
at what has been done than himself — those newspapers have 
positively fixed upon and designated him for a certain office, 
if the present Government go out and another comes in ; 
another gentleman who seconded a Resolution on that occa- 
sion is also held up for an office ; but they do not state 
exactly what his precise position is to be ; and the glittering 
bauble of some place in the incoming Government is hung 
up before many hon. Gentlemen who sit around me. It is 
not said, " It is fcr you," and " It is for you ;" but it is 
hung up dangling before them all, and every man is expected 
to covet that glittering bauble. 

But this is not all. These are not the only arts which 
are employed. Members of this House sitting below the 
gangway, who have been here for years — Gentlefnen of the 
most independent character— receive flattering and beauti- 
fully engraved cards to great parties at splendid mansions ; 
and not later than Friday last, of all times, those invitations 
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were scattered, if not with z, more liberal, no doubt with a 
much more discriminating hand than they ever were before. 
[An hon. Member : " Absurd !*T Of coui-se it is very ab- 
surd ; there is no doubt about that, and that is precisely 
why I am explaining it to the House. Why, Sii", if those 
cards of invitation contained a tiote with them, giving the 
exact history of what was really meant, it would say to hon. 
Gentlemen, " Sir, we have measured your head, and we have 
gauged your soul, and we know or believe '* — for I believe 
they do not know — " we believe that your principles which 
you came into Parliament to support — ^your character in the 
House — ^your self-respect will go for nothing if you have a 
miserable temptation like this held up before you." Sir, if 
we could see them taking a course which is said to be taken 
by the celebrated horse-tamer, who appeals, as I am told, to 
the npbler and more intelligent instincts of the animal which 
he tames, then I should not complain. But they appeal to 
instincts which every honourable mind repudiates, and to 
aspirations which no hon. Gentleman on this side of the 
House can for a moment admit. 

Well, then, if they succeed, what sort of a Government 
shall we have ? I' am as anxious for a Liberal Government 
as any man in this House, but I cannot believe that, in the 
present position of things on this side of the House, a Libe- 
ral and solid Government can be formed. We are told, 
and the whole country has been in a state of expectation 
and wonder upon it, that two eminent statesmen have 
actually dined together. I am very glad to hear that men 
engaged in the strife of politics can dine together without 
personal hostility. I will say nothing of the viands eaten, 
or the beverage drunk from the 'Moving cup" that went 
tOimd. One of our oldest and greatest poets has told us 
"at — 

" Nepenthe is a drink of sovereign grace. •• 
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He says that it was devised by the gods to subdue conten- 
tion, and subject the passions; but that it was-given only to 
the aged and the wise, Who were prepared by it to take their 
places with ancient heroes in a higher sphere. But that 
could not have been the contents of the "loving cup" in 
this instance, for these aged statesmen are still determined 
to cling to this world, and to mix, as heretofore, with all the 
vigour, and the fire of youth in the contention and turmoil 
of politics. But does the fact of this dinner point to re- 
conciliation, and to a firm and liberal, administration? I 
believe that an]^ such Government would be the worst of all 
coalitions. I believe that it would be built upon insincerity, 
and I suspect it would be of no advantage to the country. 
Therefore I am not anxious to see such a Government 
attempted. 

I ask the House, then, are they prepared to overthrow 
the existing Government on the question which the right 
hon. Gentleman has brought before us — a question which he 
has put in such ambiguous terms ? Are they willing in over- 
throwing that Government to avow the policy of this Pro- 
clamation for India ? Are they willing to throw the country 
into all the turmoil of a general election — a general election 
at a moment when the people are but just slowly recovering 
from the effects of the most tremendous commercial panic 
that this country ever passed through ? Are they willing to 
delay all legislation for India till next year, and all legisla- 
tion on the subject of Parliamentary reform till the year after 
that ? Are they willing, above all, to take the responsibility 
which will attach to it such acts, and avow the policy con- 
tained in this Proclamation ? 

I am terrified for the future of India when I hear of the 
indiscriminate slaughter which is now going on there. I 
have seen a letter, written, I believe, by a missionary, lately 
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inserted in a most respectable weekly newspaper published 
in London, in which the writer estimates that 10,000 men 
have been put to death by hanging alone. I ask you, whe- 
ther you approve of having in India such expressions as 
these, which I have taken this day . from a Calcutta news- 
paper, and which undoubtedly you will be held to approve 
if you do anything that can be charged with a confirmation 
of the tenor of this Proclamation. Here is an extract from 
The Englishman^ which, speaking of the men of the dis- 
armed regiments, who amount to some 20,000 or 30,000, or 
even 40,000 men, says : — 

*• There is no necessity to bring every Sepoy to a court-martial, and con- 
vict him of mutinous intentions before putting him down as guilty. We do 
not advocate extreme or harsh measures, nor are we of those who would 
drench the land with blood ; but we have no hesitation in saying, that, were 
the Government to order the execution of all these Sepoys, they would be 
legally and morally justified in doing so. There would be no injustice done." 

No injustice would be done ! I ask the House to consider 
that these men have committed no offence ; their military 
functions were suspended because it was thought they were 
likely to be tempfed to commit an offence, and therefore 
their arms were taken from them ; and now an Englishman 
— one of your own countrymen — writing in a newspaper 
published in Calcutta, speaks sentiments as atrocious as those 
which I have just read to the House. I believe the whole 
of India is now trembling under the action of volcanic fires ; 
and we shall be guilty of the greatest recklessness, and I 
must say of great crime against the Monarchy of England, if 
we do anything by which we shall own this Proclamation. I 
am asked on this question to overturn Her Majesty's 
Government The policy adopted by the Government on 
this subject is the policy that was cheered by hon. Members 
-^n this side when it was first announced. It is a policy of 
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mercy and conciliation. False — ^may I not say ? — or blun- 
dering leaders of this party would induce us, contrary to all 
our associations and all our principles, to support an oppo- 
site policy. I am willing to avow that I am in favour of 
justice and conciliation — of the law of justice and of kind- 
ness. Justice and mercy are the supreme attributes of the 
perfection which we call Deity, but all men everywhere com- 
prehend them ; there is no speech nor language in which 
their voice is not heard, and they could not have been vainly 
exercised with regard to the docile and intelligent millions 
of India. You had the choice. You have tried the sword. 
It has broken ; it now rests broken in your grasp ; and you 
stand humbled and rebuked. You stand humbled and re- 
buked before the eyes of civilized Europe. You may have 
another chance. You may, by possibility, have another 
chance of governing India. If you have, I beseech you to 
make the best use of it Do not let us pursue such a policy 
as many men in India, and some in England, have advo- 
cated, but which hereafter you will have to regret, which 
can end only, as I believe, in something approaching to the 
rain of this country, and which must, if it be persisted in, 
involve our name and nation in everlasting disgrace. 
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11. 

ON THE SECOND READING OF INDIA BILL, NO. 3. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS, JUNE 24, 1858. 

DO not rise for the purpose of opposing the second 
reading of this Bill — on the contrary, if any hon. 
Member thinks proper to divide the House upon it, 
I shall vote with the noble Lord. I must say, however, 
that there are many clauses in the Bill to which I entertain 
serious objections. Some of them will, I. hope, be amended 
as the Bill passes through Committee ; but if that is not the 
case, I can only hope that, as the ^ill of 1853 is abandoned 
in 1858, within the next five years the House of Commons 
will take some further steps with regard to this question, 
with the view of simplifying the Government of India as 
carried on in England. I wish to take this opportunity of 
making some observations upon the general question of 
Indian government, which it might have been out of place 
to have made during the discussion of the various Resolu- 
tions which have been agreed to by the House. 

I think it must have struck every hon. Member that, 
while two Governments have proposed great changes with 
regard to the government of India, no good case has really 
been made out for such changes in the speeches of the 
noble Lord and the right hon. Gentleman by whom the two 
India Bills have been introduced. That opinion, I know, 
will meet with a response from two or three hon. Gentle- 
men on this (the Opposition) side of the House. It 
occurred to me when the noble Lord at the head of the 
late Government (Viscount Palmerston) introduced his Bill 
-and I made the observation when the present Chancellor 
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of the Exchequer brought forward his measure — ^thatif the 
House knew no more of the question .then they learned 
from the speeches of the Ministers, they could not form ^py 
clear notion why it was proposed to overthrow the East 
India Company. The hon. Member for Guildford (Mr, 
Mangles) has expressed a similar opinion several times 
during the progress of these discussions. The right hon. 
Member for Carlisle (Sir James Graham) has also said that 
the East India Company was being dealt with in a manner 
in which animals intended for sacrifice were treated in 
Eastern countries and in ancient times, — they were decked 
with garlands when they were led out for immolation. That 
is true ; but it does not therefore follow that the House is 
not quite right in the course it is taking. It must be clear 
that the moment the House of Commons met this Session 
there was only one course which the then Government 
could adopt with reference to this question. A feeling 
existed throughout the country — I believe I may say it was 
universal — that for a long time past the government of India 
had not been a good government; that grave errors— if not 
grievous crimes — ^had been committed in that country. I 
think the conscience of the nation had been touched on this 
question, and they came by a leap, as it were — ^by an irre- 
pressible instinct — to the conclusion that the East India 
Company must be abolished, and that another and, as the 
nation hoped, a better government should be established for 
that country. There was a general impression, arising from 
past discussion in Parliament, that the industry of the peo- 
ple of India had been grievously neglected ; that there was 
great reason for complaint with respect to the administration 
of justice; and that with regard to the wars entered into 
by the Indian Government, there was much of which the 
people of England had reason to be ashamed. 
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It has been said by some that these faults are to be attri« 
buted to the Board of Control j but I have never defended 
the Board pf Control. I believe everything the East India 
Company has said of the 'Board of Control — to its discredit ; 
and I believe that everything the Board of Control has said 
to the discredit of the East India Company is perfectly 
true. There was also a general impression that the expendi- 
ture of the East India Government was excessive ; and that 
it had been proved before more than one Committee that 
the taxes imposed upon the people of India were onerous 
to the last degree. These subjects were discussed in 1853, 
at which time in my opinion the change now proposed 
ought to have been effected. Subsequently the calamitous 
events of 1857 and 1858 occurred ; and the nation came at 
once to the conclusion — a conclusion which I think no 
disinterested person could resist— that it was impossible that 
India and its vast population could any longer be retained 
under the form of government which has existed up to this 
period. If, then, a change was inevitable, the question was 
how it should be accomplished and what should be done. I 
think it quite clear that the course the noble Lord has 
pursued is right — ^namely, that of insisting that during this 
present Session, and without delay, the foundation of all 
reform in the government of India should be commenced 
at home, because we cannot take a single step with regard 
to any real and permanent improvement in the Indian 
Government until we have reformed what I may call the 
basis of that Government by changes to be effected in this 
country. 

What, then, is the change which is proposed, and which 
ought to be made ? For my own part, in considering these 
questions, I cannot altogether approve the Bill now before 

e House. What we want with regard to the Government 
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of India is that ivhich in common conversation is called ' a 
little more daylight* We want more simplicity and more 
responsibility. I objected to the scheme originally proposed 
by the Chancellor ; of the Exchequer because it did not 
provide these requisites ; that scheme so closely resembled 
the system we were about to overthrow that I could not 
bring myself to regard it favourably. In considering the 
subject before Parliament met, I asked myself this question : 
— ' Suppose there had never been an East India Company 
or any such corporation, — suppose India had been conquered 
by the forces of the Crown, commanded by generals acting 
under the authority of the Crown, — ^how should we then 
have proposed to govern distant dominions of vast extent, 
and with a population that could scarcely be counted ?* I 
believe such ^ system of government as has hitherto existed 
would never have been established ; and if such a system 
had not existed I am convinced that no Minister would 
have proposed the plan now submitted to the House. 

I think the government would have been placed in the 
hands of a Secretary of State, with his secretaries, clerks, 
and staff of officers, or of a small Board, so small as to prevent 
responsibility from being diffused and divided, if not actually 
destroyed. I suspect that the only reason why the Country 
or Parliament can be disposed to approve the large Council 
now proposed is, that they have seen something like a 
Council heretofore, formerly of twenty-four, and subsequently 
of eighteen members, and I believe there is something like 
timidity on the part of the House, and probably on the part of 
the Government, which hinders them from making so great a 
change as I have suggested to the simple plan which would 
probably have existed had no such body as the East India 
Company ever been estabhshed. I am willing to admit 
candidly that if tlie government of India at home should 

6 
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be so greatly simplified it will be necessary that very 
important changes should be made in the government in 
India. I agree with the iioble Lord (Lord Stanley) that the 
representativies of the Crown in India must have power as 
well as responsibility; that they should be enabled to deal 
with emergencies^ and to settle the hundred or the thousand 
questions that must arise among ioo,opo,ooo of people, 
without sending 10,000 miles to this country to ask questions 
which ought to be settled at once by some competent autho- 
rity on the spot. 

There are two modes of governing India, and the hon. 
Member for Leominster (Mr. Willoughby), who has been a 
very distinguished servant of the East India Company, has 
publicly expressed his views upon this question. I have 
been very much struck with a note attached to the published 
teport of his speech, referring to the multifarious duties dis- 
charged by the Directors of the East India Company. That 
note states that — 

'. "A despatch may be received, containing 60, or loo^ or 200 cases ; and 
the despatch, in itself voluminous, is rendered more so by collections 
attached to it, containing copies of all former correspondence on the subject 
or subjects, and of all letters written thereon by various local officers, and 
all papers relating thereto. There has not long since been in the Revenue 
Departmejit a despatch with 16,263 pages of collections. In 1845 there was 
one in the same Department with 46,000 pages, and it was stated that Mr. 
Canning, some years since in the House of Commons, mentioned a militaiy 
despatch to wl?ich were attached 13,511 pages of collections." 

The hon. Gentleman cRd not say in his speech that anybody 
at the India House ever read all these things. It was quite 
clear that if the Directors were to pretend to go through a 
waggon-load of documents coming to Leadenhall-street every 
year it must be only a pretence, and if they want to persuade 
the House that they give attention to only one-tenth part of 
"^se papers, they must think the House more creduloua 
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than it is in matters of this kiad. That is Q^e mode of 
governing India. It is the mode which has been adopted 
and the mode which hasfailed If we are to have the details 
settled here, 1 am perfectly certain we can have no good 
government in India. I have alluded on a former occasion 
to a matter which occurred in a Committee up-stairs. A 
gentleman who was examined stated that he had undertaken 
to brew a wholesome beer, and quite as good as that exported 
for the supply of the troops, somewhere in the Presidency 
of Madras^, for one-sixth of the price paid by Government 
for that exported to India from England ; that the experi- 
ment was completely successful ; that the memorandum or 
record with regard to it was sent home, no doubt forming 
part of the thousands of pages to which reference has been 
made ; and that it was buried in the heap in which it came, 
because for years nothing was heard of a proposition which 
would have saved the Government a very large amount 
annually and opened a new industry to the population and 
capital of India. I believe this system of government is one 
of delay and disappointment — one, actually, of impossibility 
one which can by no means form a complete theory of 
government as held by any persons in the House ; and that 
the other, the simpler system, which I wish the House to 
undertake, would be one of action, progress, and results, 
with regard to India, such as we have never yet seen and 
never can see until there is a complete simplification of the 
Indian Government in this country. 

I come now to the question — and it is for this question 
that I have wished principally to address the House — ^if at 
any time we obtain the simplicity which I contend for with 
regard to the government at home, what changes will it be 
desirable to make in the government of India? And I 
would make one observation at this point, that in all the 
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Statements and arguments which I hope to use, I beg the 
House to believe tliat I use them with the greatest possible 
deference, with the feeling that this is a question upon which 
no man is at all entitled to dogmatize, that it is a vast ques- 
tion which we all look at as one we are scarcely capable of 
handling and determining. I submit my views to the House 
because I have considered the subject more or less for many 
years, and I believe I am actuated by the simple and honest 
desire of contributing something to the information and 
knowledge of Parliament with regard to its duty upon this 
great question. 

What is it we have to complain of in India ? What is it 
that the people of India, if they spoke by my mouth, have to 
complain of? They would tell the House tliat, as a rule, 
throughout almost all the Presidencies, and throughout those 
Presidencies most which have been longest under British 
rule, the cultivators of the soil, the great body of the popula- 
tion of India, are in a condition of great impoverishment, of 
great dejection, and of great suflfering. I have, on former 
occasions, quoted to the House the report of a Committee 
which I obtained ten years ago, upon which sat several 
members of the Court of Directors ; and they all agreed to 
report as much as I have now stated to the House — the 
report being confined chiefly to the Presidencies of Bombay 
and Madras. If I were now submitting the case of the 
population of India, I would say that the taxes of India are 
more onerous and oppressive than the taxes of any other 
country in the world. I think I could demonstrate that 
proposition to the House. I would show that industry is 
neglected by the Government to a greater extent probably 
than is the case in any other country in the world which has 
been for any length of time under what is termed a civilized 
nd Christian government I should be able to show from 
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the notes and memoranda of eminent men in India, of the 
Governor of Bgngal, Mr. Halliday, for example, that there is 
not, and never has been in any country pretending to be 
civilized, a condition of things to be compared with that 
which exists under the police administration of the province 
of Bengal. With regard to the courts of justice I may say the 
same thing. I could quote passages from books written in 
favour of the Company with all the bias which the strongest 
friends of the Company can have, in which the writers de- 
clare that, precisely in proportion as English courts of justice 
have extended, have perjury and all the evils which perjury 
introduces into the administration of justice prevailed 
throughout the Presidencies of India. With regard to public 
works, if I were speaking for the Natives of India, I would 
state this fact, that in a single English county there are more 
roads — ^more travelable roads — than are to be found in the 
whole of India ; and I would say also that the single city 
of Manchester, in the supply of its inhabitants with the single 
article of water, has spent a larger sum of money than the 
East India Company has spent in the fourteen years from 
1834 to 1848 in public works of every kind throughout the 
whole of its vast dominions. I would say that the real 
activity of the Indian Government has been an activity of 
conquest and annexation — of conquest and annexation which 
after a time has led to a fearful catastrophe which has en- 
forced on the House an attention to the question of India, 
which but for that catastrophe I fear the House would not 
have given it. 

If there were another charge to be made against the past 
Government of India, it would be with regard to the state of 
its finances. Where was there a bad Government whose 
finances were in good order ? Where was there a really good 
pQv^niment whose finances were ii^ bad order? Is ^er§ a 
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better test in the long run of the condition of a people and 
the merits of a Government than the state of the finances ? 
And yet. not in our own time, but going bSck through all 
the pages of .Mill or of any other History of India we find 
the normal condition of the finances of India has been that 
of deficit and bankruptcy. I. maintain that if that be so, the 
Government is a bad Government It has cost more to 
govern India than the Government has been able to extract 
from the population of India. The Government has not 
been scrupulous as to the amount of taxes or the mode in 
which they have been levied; but still, to, carry on the 
government of Indi^^ according to the system which has 
heretofore prevailed, more has been required than the Govern- 
ment has beQn able to extract by any system of taxation 
known to thepa from the population over which they have 
ruled. It has cost, more than ^^3 0,000,000 a- year to 
govern Indi?., and the gross revenue being somewhere about 
;^3o,ooo,ooo, and there being a deficit, the deficit has had 
to be made up by loans. , The Government has obtained all 
they could from the population ; it is not enough, and they 
have had to borrow fi:om the population and from Europeans 
at a high rate of interest to. make up the sum which has been 
found to be necessary. They have a debt of ;^6o,ooo,ooo ; 
and it is continually increasing ; they always have a loan 
open; and while their debt is increasing their credit has 
been . falling, because they have not treated their creditors 
very honourably on one or two occasions, and chiefly, of 
course, on account of the calamities which have recently 
happened in India* There is. one point with regard to taxa- 
tion which I wish to explain to the House, and I hope that, 
in the reforms to which the noble Lord is looking forward, it 
will not be overlooked. I have said that the gross revenue 
^30,000,000. Exclusive of the opium revenue, which is 
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not, strictly speaking, and hardly at all, a tax upon the 
people, I set down the taxation of the country af'some- 
thing like ;^25,doo,ooo. Hon. Gentlemen must not com- 
pare ;;^2S,ooo,ooo of taxation in India with ;;^6o^ooo,ooo of 
taxation in^England. They must bear in mind that in India 
they could have twelve days' labour of a man for ^e same 
sum in silva: or gold which they have to pay for one day's 
labour of a man in England ; that if/ for example, this 
j^2S,ooo,ooo were expended in purchasing labour, that sum 
would purchase twelve times as much in India as in England 
— ^that is to say, that the ;;^2 5,000,000 would purchase as 
many days' labour in India as ;i^30o,ooo,ooo would purchase 
in England. [An Hon. Member : ' How much is the labour 
worth ?*] That is precisely what I am coming to. If the 
labour of a man is only worth 21/. a-day, they could not ex- 
pect as much revenue from him as if it were 2^. a-day. »That 
is just the pomt to which I wish- the Hon. Gendeman would 
turn his attention. We hare in England a population which, 
for the sake of argument, I will call 30,000,000. We ha^ 
in India a population of 150,000,000. Therefore, the popu^ 
lation of India is five times as great as the population of 
England. We raise in India, reckoning -by the value of 
labour, taxation equivalent to ;£'3oo,ooo,ooo, which is five 
times the English revenue. Bome one may probably say, 
therefore, that the taxation in India and in England appears 
to be about the same, and no great injury is done. But it 
must be borne in mind that in England we have an incal- 
culable power of steam, of machinery, of modes of transit 
roads, canals, railways, and everything which capital and 
human invention can bring to help the industry of the people j 
while in India there is nothing of the kind. In India there 
is scarcely a decent road, the rivers are not bridged, there 
are comparatively no steam engines, and none of those aids 
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to industiy that meet us at every step in Great Britain and 
Ireland. Suppose steam-engines, machinery, and modes of 
transit abolished in England, how much revenue would the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer obtain from the people of 
England? Instead of ;^6o,ooo,ooo a-year, would he get 
;;^i 0,000, 000? I doubt it very much. If the House will 
follow out the argument, they will come to the conclusion 
that the taxes of the people of India are oppressive to the 
last degree, and that the Government which has thus taxed 
them can be tolerated no longer, and must be put an end to 
at once and for ever. I wish to say something about the 
manner in which these great expenses are incurred. The 
extravagance of the East India Government is notorious to 
all. I believe there nevet was any other service under the 
sun paid at so high a rate as the exclusive civil service of 
the East India Company. Clergymen and missionaries can 
be got to go out to India for a moderate sum — ^private sol- 
diers and officers of the army go out for a moderate remune- 
ration — ^merchants are content to live in the cities of India 
for a per-centage or profit not greatly exceeding the ordinary 
profits of commerce. But the Civil Service, because it is 
bound up with those who were raised by it and who dispense 
the patronage of India, receive a rate of payment which 
would be incredible if we did not know it to be true, and 
which, knowing it to be true, we must admit to be monstrous. 
The East India Government scatters salaries about at 
Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Agra, Lahore, and half a dozen 
other cities, which are up to the mark of those of the Prime 
Minister and Secretaries of State in this country. These 
salaries are framed upon the theory that India is a mine of 
inexhaustible wealth, although no one has found it to be so 
but the members of the Civil Service of the East India 
"ompany. The policy pf the Government is ^X the bottom 
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of tne constant deficit The Chancellor of the Exchequa 
has twice recently declared that expenditure depends upon 
policy. That is as true in India as in England, and it is the 
policy that has been pursued there which renders the revenue 
liable to this constantly recurring deficit 

I have come to the conclusion, which many hon. Mem- 
bers probably share with me, that the edifice we have reared 
in India is too vast There are few men now, and least of 
all those connected with the East India Company, who, 
looking back to the policy that has been pursued, will not 
be willing to admit that it has not been judicious but 
hazardous — ^that territories have been annexed that had 
better have been left independent, and that wars have been 
undertaken which were as needless as they were altogether 
unjustifiable. The immense empire that has been con- 
quered is too vast for management, its base is in decay, and 
during the last twelve months it has appeared to be tottering 
to its fall. Who or what is the instrument — the Cabinet, 
the Government, or the person — ^by whom this evil policy is 
carried on ? 

The greatest officer in India is the Governor-General. 
He is the ruler of about one-fifth — certainly more than 
one-sixth — of the human race. The French and Russian 
Emperors are but governors of provinces compared with 
the power, the dignity, and the high estate of the Governor- 
General of India. Now, over this officer, almost no real 
control is exercised. If I were to appeal to the two hon. 
Gentlemen who have firequently addressed the House during 
these debates (Colonel Sykes and Mr. Willoughby), they 
would probably admit that the Governor-General of India 
is an officer of such high position that scarcely any control 
can be exercised over him either in India or in England. 
Tak« the case of the Marquess of Palhousi^ for ex^ijiple, 
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I am not about ' to xtakt an attaiik upoa him, for the occa- 
sion is too solemn for personal controversies. But the 
annexation of Sattara, of the Funjab^.of'^Magpore, and of 
Oude occurred under his rule. I will not ^o into the case 
of Sattara ; but one of its Princes, and one of the most 
magnanimous Princes that India ever produced, suffered 
and died most unjustly in exile, either through the mistakes 
or the crimes of tiie Government of India. This, however, 
was not done under the Government of Lord Dalhoude 
As to the annexation of Nagpore, the House has never 
heard anything about it to this hour. There has been n6 
message from the Crown or statement of the Government 
relative to that annexation. Hon. Members have indeed 
heard from India that the dresses and wardrobes of the 
ladies of its Court have been exposed to sale, like a bankr 
rapt's stock, in the haberdashers' shops of Calcutta — a 
thing likely to incense and horrify the people of India who 
witnessed it. 

Take, again, the case of the Burmese war. The Go- 
vernor-General entered into it, and annexed the 'province of 
Pegu, and to thiife day there has been no treaty with the 
King of Burmah. If that case had been brought before the 
House, it is impossible that the war with Burmah could 
have been entered upon. I do not believe that there is one 
man in England who, knowing the facts, would say that this 
war was just or necessary in any sense. The Governor- 
General has an army of 300,000 men under his command ; 
he is a long way from home ; he is highly connected with 
the governing classes at home; there are certain reasons 
that make war palatable to large classes in India; and he 
is so powerful that he enters into these great military opera- 
tions almost uncontrolled by the opinion of the Parliament 
nd people of England. He may commit any amount of 



blunders or crimes, against the moral law, and be will still 
come home l0«ided with dignities and in. the enjoyment of 
pensions. Does it not become the power and character of 
this House to examine narrowly the origin of the misfortunes 
and disgraces of the grave catastrophe which has just 
occurred ? The place of the Governor-General is too high 
— ^his power is too great— ^and I believe that this particular 
office aiid officer are very much responsible — of course 
under the Government at home — for the disasters that have 
taken place.. 

' Only think of a Governor-General of India writing to an 
Indian Priace, the ruler over ms^y millions of men in the 
heart of India, 'Remember you are but as the dust under 
my feet' Passages like these are left out of despatches 
when laid on the table of the House of Commons : — it 
would not do for the Parliament or the Cro\\Ti, qr the 
people of England to know that their officer addressed 
language like this to a Native Prince. The fact b that a 
Governor-General of India, unless he be such -a man as is 
not found more than once in a century, is vexy liable to 
have his head . tuiHed, and to form ambitious views, whi<;h 
are mainJytol)e gratified by successful wars and the annexa* 
tion of province after province during the period of his rule. 
The ' Services', are always ready to help him in these plans. 
I am not sure that the President of the Board of Control 
could not give evidence on this subject, for I have heard 
something of what happened when the noWe Lord was in 
India. . When the Burmese war broke out, the noble Lord 
could no doubt tell the House that, without inquiring into 
the quarrel or its causes, the press of India, which was 
devoted to the 'Services,' and the ' Services' themselves, 
united in imiversal approbation of the course taken by tbe 
Govemor-General. Justice to Pegu and Burmah and the. 
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taxes to be raised for the support of the war were fotgotten, 
and nothing but visions of more territory and more patron- 
age floated before the eyes of the official English in India. 
I contend that the power of the Governor-General is too 
great and the office too high to be held by the subject of 
any power whatsoever, and especially by any subject of the 
Queen of England. 

I should propose, if I were in a position to offer a scheme 
in the shape of a Bill to the House, as an indispensable 
preliminary to the wise government of India in future, such 
as would be creditable to Parliament and advantageous to 
the people of India, that the office of Governor-General 
should be abolished Perhaps some hon. Gentleman may 
think this a very unreasonable proposition. Many people 
thought it unreasonable in 1853 when it was proposed to 
abolish the East India Company ; but now Parliament and 
the country believe it to be highly reasonable and proper ; 
and I am not sure that I could bring before the House 
reasons to convince them that the abolition of the office of 
Governor-General is one of the most sensible and one of the 
most Conservative proposals ever brought forward in con- 
nection with the Government of India. I believe the 
duties of the Governor-General are far greater than any 
human being "can adequately fulfil. He has a power omni- 
potent to crush anything that is good. If he so wishes, he 
can overbear and overrule whatever is proposed for the wel- 
fare of India, while, as to doing anything that is good, I 
could show that with regard to the vast countries over which 
he rules, he is really almost powerless to eflfect anything that 
those countries require. The hon. Gentleman behind me 
(Colonel Sykes) has told us there are twenty nations in 
India, and that there are twenty languages. Has it ever 
happened before that any one man governed twenty nations. 
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speaking twenty different languages, and bound them to- 
gether in one great and compact empire? [An hon. 
Member here made an observation.] My hon. Friend men* 
tions a great Parthian monarch. No doubt there have been 
men strong in arm and in head, and of stem resolution, 
who have kept great empires together during their lives ; 
but as soon as they went the way of all flesh, and descended, 
like the meanest of their subjects, to the tomb, the pro- 
vinces they had ruled were divided into several States, and 
their great empires vanished. I might ask the noble Lord 
below me (Lord John Russell) and the noble Lord the 
Member for Tiverton (the noble Lord the Member for 
King's Lynn has not as yet experience on this point), 
whether, when they came to appoint a Governor-General of 
India, they did not find it one of the most serious and diffi- 
cult duties they could be called on to perform ? I do not 
know at this moment, and I never have known, a man com- 
petent to govern India ; and if any man says he is com- 
petent, he sets himself up at a much higher value than those 
who are acquainted with him are likely to set him. Let the 
House look at the making of the laws for twenty nations 
speaking twenty languages. Look at the regulations of the 
police for twenty nations speaking twenty languages. Look 
at the question of public works as it affects twenty nations 
speaking twenty languages ; where there is no municipal 
power and no combinations of any kind, such as facilitate 
the construction of public works in this country. Inevitably 
all those duties that devolve on every good government 
must be neglected by the Govemor-General of India, how- 
ever wise, capable, and honest he may be in the perform- 
ance of his duties, because the duties laid upon him are 
such as no man now living or who ever lived can or could 
properly sustain. 
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It may be asked what I would substitute for the Go- 
vcmor*Generalship of India. Now, I do not propose to 
abolish the office of GoVembr-General of India this Session. 
I am not proposing any clause in the Bill, and if I were to 
propose one to carry out the idea I have expressed, I might 
be answered by the argument, diat a great part of the popu- 
lation of India is in a state of anarchy, and that it would 
be most inconvenient, if not dangerous, to abolish the office 
6£ Governor-General at such a time. I do not mean to 
propose such a thing now ; but I take this opportunity of 
stating my views, in the hope that when we come to 1863, 
we may perhaps be able to consider the question more in 
the light in which I am endeavouring to present it to the 
House. I would propose that, instead of having a Go- 
vernor-General and an Indian empire, we should have 
neither the tme' nor the other. I would propose that we 
should have Presidencies, and not an Empire, if I were a 
Minister — ^which the Ho«se will admit is a bold figure of 
speech' — ^and if the House were to agree wiHi me«— which is 
also an essential pointr^I would propose to have at least 
five Presidencies in India, and I would have the govem- 
nwnts of those Presidencies perfectly equal in rank and in 
salary. The capitals of those Presidencies would probably 
be Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Agra, and Lahore. I will 
take the Presidency of Madras as an illustration. Madras 
has a population of some 20,000,000. We all know its 
position on the map, and that it has the advantage of being 
more compact, geographically speaking, than the other 
Presidencies. It has a Governor and a Council. I would 
give to it a Governor and a Council still, but would confine 
all their duties to the Presidency of Madras, and I would 
treat it just as if Madras was the only portion of India con- 
•^ected with this country. I would have its finance, its 
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taxation, itii justice, and its police departments^ as well as 
its public woiks and military departments^ precisely the same 
as if it were a State having no connection with any other 
part of India, and recognised only as a dependency of this 
country. I would propose that the Government of every 
Presidency should correspond with the Secretary for India 
in England, and that there should be telegraphic communi- 
cations between all the Presidencies in India, as I hope 
before long to see a telegraphic communication between tfie 
office of the noble Lord (Lord Stanley) and every Presi- 
dency over which he presides. I shall no doubt be told 
that there are insuperable difficulties in the way of such an 
arrangement, and I shall be sure to hear of the military 
difficulty. Now, I do not profess to be an authority upon 
military affairs, but I know that military men often make 
great mistakes. I would have the army divided, each Presi- 
dency having its own army^ just as . now, care being taken 
to have them kept distinct ; and I see no danger of any 
confusion or misunderstanding, when an emergency arose, 
in having them all brought together to carry out the views 
of the Government There is one question which it is 
important to bear in mind, and that is with regard to th^s 
Councils in India. I think every Governor of a Presidency 
should have an assistant Council^ but differently constituted 
from what they now are. I would have an open Council. 
The* noble Lord the Member for London used some expres- 
sions the other night which I interpreted to mean that it 
was necessary to maintain in all its exclusiveness the system 
of the Civil Service in India. In that I entirely differ from 
the noble Lord. [Lord J. Russell here indicated dissent] 
The noble Lord corrects me in that statement, and there- 
fore I must have been mistaken. What we want is to make 
the Governments of the Pxesidencies goveLiinients for the 
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people of the Presidencies ; not governments for the civil 
servants of the Crown, but for the non-ofiicial mercantile 
classes from England who settle there, and for the 20,000,000 
or 30,000,000 of Natives in each Presidency. 

I should propose to do that which has been done with 
great advantage in Ceylon. I have received a letter from 
an officer who has been in the service of the East India 
Company, and who told me a fact which has gratified me 
very much. He says — 

" At a public dinner at Colombo, in 1835, to the Grovemor, Sir Wilmot 
Horton, at which I was present, the best speech of the evening was made 
by a native nobleman of Candy, and a member of Council. It was re- 
markable for its appropriate expression, its sound sense, and the delibera- 
tion and ease that marked the utterance of his feelings. There was no 
repetition or useless phraseology or flattery, and it was admitted by all who 
heard him to be the soimdest and neatest speech of the night." 

This was in Ceylon. It is not, of course, always the best 
man who can make the best speech ; but if what I have read 
could be said of a native of Ceylon, it could be said of 
thousands in India. We need not go beyond the walls of 
this House to find a head bronzed by an Indian sun, equal 
to the ablest heads of those who adorn its benches. And 
in every part of India we all know that it would be an insult 
to the people of India to say that it is not the same. There 
are thousands of persons in India who are competent to 
take any position to which the Government may choose to 
advance them. If the Governor of each Presidency were 
to have in his Council some of the officials of his Govern- 
ment, some of the non-official Europeans resident in the 
Presidency, and two or three at least of the intelligent 
Natives of the Presidency in whom the people would have 
some confidence, you would have begun that which will be 
of inestimable value hereafter — ^you would have begun to 
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unite the government with the governed ; and unless you 
do that, no government will be safe, and any hurricane may 
overturn it or throw it into confusion. 

Now, suppose the Governor-General gone, the Presiden- 
cies established, the Governors equal in rank and dignity, 
and their Councils constituted in the manner I have indi- 
cated, is it not reasonable to suppose that the delay which 
has hitherto been one of the greatest curses of your Indian 
Government would be almost altogether avoided ? Instead 
of a Governor-General living in Calcutta, or at Simla, never 
travelling over the whole of the country, and knowing very 
little about it, and that little only through other official eyes, 
is it not reasonable to suppose that the action of the Go- 
vernment would be more direct in all its duties and in every 
department of its service than has been the case under the 
system which has existed until now ? Your administration 
of the law, marked by so much disgrace, could never have 
lasted so long as it has done if the Governors of your Pre- 
sidencies had been independent Governors. So with regard 
to matters of police, education, public works, and every- 
thing that can stimulate industry, and so with regard to your 
system of taxation. You would have in every Presidency 
a constant rivalry for good. The Governor of Madms, when 
his term of office expired, would be delighted to show that 
the people of that Presidency were contented, that the 
whole Presidency was advancing in civilization, that roads 
and all manner of useful public works were extending, that 
industry was becoming more and more a habit of the peo- 
ple, and that the exports and imports were constantly in- 
creasing. The Governors of Bombay and the rest of the 
Presidencies would be animated by the same spirit, and so 
you would have all over India, as I have said, a rivalry for 
good ; you would have placed a check on that malignant 

7 
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Spirit of ambition which has worked so. -much evil — ^you 
would have no Governor so great that. you could not con- 
trol him, none who might make wax when he pleased ; war 
and annexation would be greatly checked, if not entirely 
prevented ; and I do in my conscience believe you would 
have laid the foundation for a better and more permanent 
form of government for India than has ever obtained since 
it came under the rule of England. 

But how long does England propose to govern India? 
Nobody answers that question, and nobody can answer it 
Be it 50, or 100, or 500 years, does any man with the 
smallest glimmering of common sense believe that so great 
a country, with its twenty different nations and its twenty 
languages, can ever be bound up and consolidated into one 
compact and enduring empire? I believe such a thing to 
be utterly impossible. We must fail in the attempt if ever 
we make it, and we are bound to look into the future with 
reference to that point. The Presidency of Madras, for 
instance, having its own Government, would in fifty years 
become one compact State, and every part of the Presi- 
dency would look to the city of Madras as its capital, and 
to the Government of Madras as its ruling power. If that 
were to go on for a century or more, there would be five: or 
six Presidencies of India built up into so many compact 
States ; and if at any future period the sovereignty of Eng- 
land should be withdrawn, we should leave so many Presi- 
dencies built up and firmly compacted together, each able 
to support its own independence and its own Government!; 
and we should be able to say we had not left the country 
a prey to that anarchy and discord which I believe to be 
inevitable if we insist on holding those vast territories with 
the idea of building them up into one great empire. But I 
m obliged to admit that mere machinery is not sufficient 
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in this Oase, leither with respect to my own scheme or to 
that of the noble Lord (Lord Stanley). We want something 
else than mere clerks, stationery, despatches, and so forth. 
We want what I shall designate as a new feeling in England, 
and an entirely new policy in India. We must in future 
have India governed, not for a handful of Englishmen, not 
for that Civil Service whose praises are so constantly sounded 
in this House. You may govern India, if you like, for the 
good of England, but the good of England must come 
through the channels of the good of India. There are but 
two modes of gaining anything by our connection with 
India. The one is by plundering the people of India, and 
the other by trading with them. I prefer to do it by 
trading with them. But in order that England may become 
rich by trading with India, India itself must become rich, 
and India can only become rich through the honest ad- 
ministration of justice and through entire security of life and 
property. 

Now, as to this new policy, I will tell the- House what I 
think the Prime Minister should do. He ought, I think, 
always to choose for his President of the Board of Control 
or his Secretary of State for India, a man who cannot be 
excelled by any other man in his Cabinet, or in his party, 
for capacity, for honesty, for attention to his duties, and for 
knowledge adapted to the particular office to which he is 
appointed. If any Prime Minister appoint an inefficient 
man to such an office, he will be a traitor to the Throne of 
England. That officer, appointed for the qualities I have 
just indicated, should, with equal scrupulousness and con- 
scientiousness, make the appointments, whether of the Go- 
vernor-General, or (should that office be abolished) of the 
Governors of the Presidencies of India. Those appoint- 
ments should not be rewards for old men simply because 
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such men have done good service when in their prime, nor 
should they be rewards for mere party service, but they 
should be appointments given under a feeling that interests 
of the very highest moment, connected with this country, 
depend on those great offices in India being properly filled. 
The same principles should run throughout the whole 
system of government ; for, unless there be a very high 
degree of virtue in all these appointments, and unless our 
great object be to govern India well and to exalt the name 
of England in the eyes of the whole Native population, all 
that we have recourse to in the way of machinery will be of 
very little use indeed. 

I admit that this is a great work ; I admit, also, that the 
further I go into the consideration of this question, the 
more I feel that it is too large for me to grapple with, and 
that every step we take in it should be taken as if we were 
men walking in the dark. We have, however, certain great 
prhiciples to guide us, and by their light we may make steps 
in advance, if not fast, at any rate sure. But we start from 
an unfortunate position. We start from a platform of con- 
quest by force of arms extending over a hundred years. 
There is nothing in the world worse than the sort of foun- 
dation from which we start. The greatest genius who has 
shed lustre on the literature of this country has said, " There 
is no sure foundation set on blood ;" and it may be our un- 
happy fate, in regard to India, to demonstrate the tiuth of 
that saying. We are always subjugators, and we must be 
viewed with hatred and suspicion. I say we must look at 
the thing as it is, if we are to see our exact position, what 
our duty is, and what chance there is of our retaining India 
and of governing it for the advantage of its people. Our 
difficulties have been enormously increased by the revolt. 
Tlie people of India have only seen England in its worst 
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fonn in that country. They have seen it in its militaiy 
power, its exclusive Civil Service, and in the supremacy of 
a handiiil of foreigners. When Natives of India come to 
this country, they are delighted with England and with 
Englishmen. They find themselves treated with a kindness, 
a consideration, a respect, to which they were wholly 
strangers in their own coxmtry ; and they cannot understand 
how it is that men who are so just, so attentive to them 
here, sometimes, indeed too often, appear to them in a 
diflferent character in India. I remember that the Hon. 
Frederic Shaw, who wrote some thirty years since, stated, in 
his able and instructive book, that even in his time the con- 
duct of the English in India towards the Natives was less 
agreeable, less kindly, less just than it had been in former 
years ; and in 1853, before the Committee presided over by 
the hon. Member for Huntingdon (Mr. T. Baring), evidence 
was given that the feeling between the rulers and the ruled 
in India was becoming every year less like what could be 
desired. It was only the other day there appeared in a 
letter of I^e Tinted correspondent an anecdote which illus- 
trates what I am saying, and which I feel it necessary to 
read to the House. Mr. Russell, of Tke Times, says : — 

•• I went off to breakfast in a small mosque, which has been turned into 
a sa/lg d manger by some officers stationed here, and I confess I should 
have eaten with more satisfaction had I not seen, as I entered the enclosure 
of the mosque, a native badly wounded on a charpoy, by which was sitting 
a woman in deep affliction. The explanation given of this scene was, that 

• [the name of the Englishman was left blank] had been licking two of 

his bearers (or servants), and had nearly murdered them.' This was one of 
the servants, and, without knowing or caring to know the causes of such 
chastisement, I cannot but express my disgust at the severity — to call it by 
no harsher name — of some of our fcUow-countrymen towards their domes- 
tics." 

The reading of that paragraph gave me extreme pain. 
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People may fancy that this does not matter much ; but I say 
it matters very much. Under any system of government 
you' will have Englishmen scattered all over India, and* con- 
duct like that I have just read of, in any district, mustcreste 
ill feeling tot^ards England, to your rule, to your supremacy; 
and when^that feeling has become sufficiently extensive, 
any little accident may give fire to the train, and you may 
have calamities more or less serious, such as we hav« had 
during the last twelve months. You must diange all this if 
you mean to keep India. I do not how make any comment 
upon the mode in which this country has been put into pes- 
sessicfn of India. I accept that possession as a fact. There 
we are ; we do not know how to leave it, and therefore let 
us seelf we know how to govern it ' It is a problem such 
as, perhaps, ho other nation has had to solve. Let us see 
whether there is enough of intelligence and virtue in Eng- 
land to solve the difficulty. In the first place, then, I say, 
let tis abandon all that system of calumny against the 
Natives of India which has lately prevailed. Hid that 
people not been docile, the most governable race in the 
world, how could you have maintained your power for lod 
years ? Are they not industrious, are they not intelligent, 
are they not — upon the evidence of the most distinguished 
men the Indian Service ever produced — endowed with niany 
qualities which make them respected by all Englishmen who 
mix with them ? I have heard that from many men of the 
widest experience, and have read the same in the works of 
some of the best writers upon India, Then let us not have 
these constant calumnies against such a people. Even now 
ftiere are men who go about the country speaking as if such 
things had never been contradicted, and talking of mutila- 
tions and atrocities committed in India. The less we say 
rfbout atrocities the better. Great political tumults are, I 
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fear, never brought about or carried on without grievous 
acts on both sides deeply to be regretted. At least,' we are 
in the position of invaders and conquerors — they are in the 
position of the invaded and the conquered. AVhether I 
were a native of India, or of England, or of any other 
Country, I would not the less assert the great distinction be- 
tween their position and ours in that country, and I would 
not permit any man in my presence, without rebuke, to in- 
dulge in the calumnies and expressions of contempt which 
I have recently heard poured forth without measure upon 
the whole population of India. 

There is one other point to which I wish to address my- 
self before I sit down, and ih touching upon it I address 
thyself especially to the noble Lord (Lord Stanley) and his 
colleagues in the Government. If I had the responsibility 
of administering the affairs of India, there are certain things 
I would do. I would, immediately after this Bill passes, 
issue a Proclamation in India which should reach every sub- 
ject of the British Crown in that country, and be heard of 
in the territories of every Indian Prince or Rajah. I would 
offer a general amnesty. It is all very well to talk of issuing 
an amnesty to all who have done nothing ; but who is there 
that has done nothing in such a state of affairs as has pre- 
vailed during the past twelve months ? If you pursue your 
vengeance until you have rooted out and destroyed every 
one of those soldiers who have revolted, when will your 
labour cease? If you are to punish every non-military 
Native of India who has given a piece of bread or a cup of 
water to a revolted trooper, how many Natives will escape 
your punishment and your vengeance? I would have a 
general amnesty, which should be put forth as the first great 
act done directly by the Queen of England in the exercise 
of Sovereign power over the territories of India. In this 
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Proclamation I would promise to the Natives of India a 
security for their property as complete as we have here at 
home ; and I would put an end to all those mischievous and 
irritating inquiries which have been going on for years in 
many parts of India as to the title to landed estates, by 
which you tell the people of that country that unless each 
man can show an unimpeachable title to his property for 
ninety years you will dispossess him. What would be the 
state of things here if such a regulation were adopted ? 

I would also proclaim to the people of India that we 
would hold sacred that right of adoption which has pre- 
vailed for centuries in that country. It was only the other 
day that I had laid before me the case of a Native Prince 
who has been most faithful to England during these latter 
trials. When he came to the throne at ten years of age he 
was made to sign a document, by which he agreed that if 
he had no children his territories should be at the disposal 
of the British Government, or what was called the para- 
mount power. He has been married ; he has had one son 
and two or three daughters ; but within the last few weeks 
his only son has died. There is grief in the palace, and 
there is consternation among the people, for the fact of this 
agreement entered into by the boy of ten years old is well 
known to all the inhabitants of the country. Representa- 
tions have already been made to this country in the hope 
that the Government will cancel that agreement, and allow 
the people of that State to know that the right of adoption 
would not be taken from their Prince in case he should have 
no other son. Let the Government do that, and there is 
not a comer of India into which that intelligence would not 
penetrate with the rapidity of lightning. And would not 
that calm the anxieties of many of those independent 
""^rinces and Rajahs who are only afraid that when these 
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troubles are over, the English Government will recommence 
that system of annexation out of which I believe all these 
troubles have arisen? 

I would tell them also in that Proclamation, that while 
the people of England hold that their own, the Christian 
religion, is true and the best for mankind, yet that it is con- 
sistent with tliat religion that they who profess it should hold 
inviolable the rights of conscience and the rights of religion 
in others. I would show, that whatever violent, over- 
zealous, and fanatical men may have said in this country, 
the Parliament of England, the Ministers of the Queen, and 
the Queen herself are resolved that upon this point no kind 
of wrong should be done to the millions who profess the 
religions held to be true in India. I would do another 
thing. I would estabhsh a Court of Appeal, the Judges of 
which should be Judges of the highest character in India, 
for the settlement of those many disputes which have arisen 
between the Government of India and its subjects, some 
Native and some European. I would not suffer these ques- 
tions to come upon the floor of this House. I would not 
forbid them by statute, but I would establish a Court which 
should render it unnecessary for any man in India to cross 
the ocean to seek for that justice which he would then be 
able to get in his own country without corruption or secret 
bargain. Then I would carry out the proposition which 
the noble Lord has made to-night, and which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer made when he 
introduced his Bill, that a Commission should be issued to 
inquire into the question of finance. I would have other 
commissions, one for each Presidency, and I would tell the 
people of India that there should be a searching inquiry 
into their grievances, and that it was the interest and the 
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will of the Queen of England that those grievances should 
be redressed. 

Now, perhaps I may be told that I am proposing strange 
things, quite out of the ordinary routine of government . I 
admit it. We are in a position that necessitates something 
out of the ordinary routine. There are positions and times 
in the history of every country, as in the lives of individuals, 
when courage and action are absolute salvation ; and now 
the Crown of England, acting by the advice of the responsi- 
ble Ministers, must, in my opinion, have recourse to a great 
and unusual measure in order to allay the anxieties which 
prevail throughout the whole of India. The people of India 
do not like us, but they would scarcely know where to turn 
if we left them. They are sHeep literally without a shepherd. 
They are people whom you have subdiied, -and who have 
the highest and strongest claims upon you — claims which 
you cannot forget — claims which, if you do not act upon, 
you may rely upon it that, if there be a judgment for nations 
— as I believe there is — as for individuals, our children in no 
distant generation must pay the penalty which we have pur- 
chased by neglecting our duty to the populations of India, 

I have now stated my views and opinions on this question, 
not at all in a manner, I feel, equal to the question itself. 
I have felt the diflSculty in thinking of it ; I feel the diffi- 
culty in speaking of it — ^for there is far more in it and about 
it than any man, however much he may be accustomed to 
think upon political questions, and to discuss them, can 
comprise at all within the compass of a speech of ordinary 
length. I have described the measures whicli I would at 
once adopt for the purpose of soothing the agitation which 
now disturbs and menaces every part of India, 'and of in- 
viting the submission of tihose who are now in arms against 
you. Now I believe — I speak in the most perfect honesty 
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— I believe that the announcement of these measures would 
avail more in restoring tranquillity than the presence of an 
additional army, and I believe that their full and honest 
adoption would enable you to retain your power in India. 
I have sketched the form of government which I would 
establish in India and at home, with the view of securing 
perfect responsibility and an enlightened administration. I 
admit that these things can only be obtained in degree, but 
I am convinced that a Government such as that which I 
have sketched would be free from most of the errors and 
the vices that have marked and marred your past career in 
India. I have given much study to this great and solemn 
question. I entreat the House to study it not only now, 
during the passing of this Bill, but after the Session is over, 
and till we meet again next year, when in all probability 
there must be furtlier legislation upon this great subject 5 for 
I believe that upon this question depends very much, for 
good or for evil, the future of this country of which we are 
citizens, and which we all regard and love so much. You 
have had enough of military reputation on Eastern fields ; 
you have gathered large harvests of that commodity, be it 
valuable or be it worthless. I invite you to something 
better, and higher, and holier than that ; I invite you to a 
glory not " fanned by conquest!s crimson wing," but based 
upon the solid and lasting benefits which I believe the Par- 
liament of England can, if it will, confer upon the countless 
populations of India. ' 
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||HEN the gentlemen who invited me to this dinner 
called upon me, I felt their kindness very sensibly, 
and now I am deeply grateful to my friends around 
me, and to you all, for the abundant manifestations of kind- 
ness with which I have been received to-night. I am, as 
you all know, surrounded by my neighbours and friends, and 
I may say with the utmost truth, that I value the good opi- 
nion of those who now hear my voice far beyond the opinion 
of 'any equal number of the inhabitants of this country 
selected from any other portion of it. You have, by this 
great kindness that you have shown me, given a proof that, 
in the main, you do not disapprove of my public labours, 
that at least you are willing to express an opinion that the 
motives by which I have been actuated have been honest 
and honourable to myself, and that that course has not been 
entirely without service to my country. Coming to this 
meeting, or to any similar meeting, I always find that the 
subjects for discussion appear to be infinite, and far more 
an it is possible to treat In these times in which we live. 
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by the invention of the telegraph, and the steamboat, and 
the raUroad, and the multiplication of newspapers, we seem 
continually to stand as on the top of an exceeding high 
mountain, from which we behold all the kingdoms of the 
earth and the glory of them, — and unhappily, not only their 
glory, but their crimes, and their follies, and their calamities. 
Seven years ago, our eyes were turned with anxious ex- 
pectation to a remote comer of Europe, where five nations 
were contending in bloody strife for an object which possibly 
hardly one of them comprehended, and, if they did compre- 
hend it, which all sensible men amongst them must have 
known to be absolutely impracticable. Four years ago, we 
were looking still further to the East, where there was a 
gigantic revolt in a great dependency of the British Crown, 
arising mainly from gross neglect, and from the incapacity 
of England, up to that moment, to govern a country which 
it had known how to conquer. Two years ago, we looked 
South, to the plains of Lombardy, we saw a great strife there, 
in which every man in England took a strange interest ; and 
we have welcomed, as the result of that strife, the addition 
of a new and great kingdom to the lik of European States. 
Well, now our eyes are turned in a contrary direction. We 
look to the West, and there we see a struggle in progress of 
the very highest interest to England and to humanity at 
large. We see there a nation which I shall call the Trans- 
atlantic English nation — the inheritor and partaker of the 
historic glories of this country. We see it torn with intes- 
tine broils, and suffering from calamities from which for 
more than a century past — ^in fact, for more than two centu- 
ries past — this country has been exempt. That struggle is 
of especial interest to us. We remember tlie description 
which one of our great poets gives of Rome, — 

•• Lone mother of dead empires."* 
* Lord BjTon's Childe Harold.— "El}, 
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But England is the living motber of great nations on the 
American and on the Australian continents, and she pro- 
mises to belt the whole world with her knowledge, her civi- 
lization, and even something more than the freedom she 
herself enjoys. 

Eighty-five years ago, about the time when some of our 
oldest townsmen were very little children, there were, on the 
North American continent, Colonies, mainly of Englishmen, 
containing about 3,000,000 souls. These Colonies we have 
seen a year ago constituting the United States of North 
America, and comprising a population of no less than 
30,000,000 of souls. We know that in agriculture and ma- 
nufactures, with the exception of this kingdom, there is no 
country in the world which as to these arts may be placed 
in advance of the United States. With regard to inventions, 
I believe, within the last thirty years, we have received more 
useful inventions from the United States than we have re- 
ceived from all the countries of Europe. In that country 
there are probably ten times as many miles of telegraph as 
there are in this country, and there are at least five or six 
times as many miles of railway. The tonnage of its shipping 
is at least equal to ours, if it does not exceed ours. The 
prisons of that country — for, even in countries the most 
favoured, prisons are needful — have been models for the 
other nations of the earth ; and many European Govern- 
ments have sent commissions beyond the Atlantic to inquire 
into the admirable system of education established univer- 
sally m their free schools throughout the Northern- States. . 

If I were to speak of them in a religious aspect, I should 
say that, within that period of time to which their short his- 
tory goes back, there is nothing on the face of the earth, an<J 
never has been, to equal the magnificent arrangement of 
'^hurches and ministers, and of all tlie appliances which are 
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thought necessary for a nation to teach morality and Chris- 
tianity to the people. Besides all this, when I state that 
for many years past the annual public expenditure of the 
Government of that country has been somewhere between 
ten and fifteen millions, I need not perhaps say further, that 
there has existed among all the people an amount of com- 
fort and prosperity — of abounding plenty — such as I believe 
no other country in the world, in any age, has displayed. 

This IS a very fine, but still a very true picture ; but it has 
another side to which I must advert. There has been one 
great feature in that country, one great contrast, which has 
been pointed to by all men who have commented upon the 
United States as a feature of danger, and a contrast calcu- 
lated to give pain. You have had in that country the utmost 
liberty to the white man, but bondage and degradation to 
the black man. Now rely upon it, that wherever Christianity 
lives and flourishes, there must grow up from it, necessarily, 
a conscience which is hostile to any oppression and to any 
wrong ; and therefore, from the hour when the United States 
Constitution was formed, so long as it left there this great 
evil — then comparatively small, but now so great — ^it left 
there the seeds of that which an American statesman has so 
happily described, of that "irrepressible conflict " of which 
now the whole world is witness. It has been a common 
thing for men disposed to carp at the United States to point 
to this blot upon their fair fame, and to compare it with the 
boasted declaration of freedom in their Deed and Declara- 
tion of Independence. But we must recollect who sowed 
this seed of trouble, and how and by whom it has been che- 
rished. 

Without dwelling upon this for more than a moment, I 
should like to read you a paragraph from instructions sup- 
posed to have been given to the Virginia delegates to Coa- 
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gress,-m the month of August, 1774, by Mr. Jefferson, 
perhaps the ablest man produced in the United States up to 
that time, and actively engaged in its affairs, and who was 
afterwards for two periods President of the Republic. He 
writes this from Slave State — the State of Virginia — and he 
says : — 

•• For the most trifliog reasons, and sometimes for no conceivable reason 
at all, his Majesty has rejected laws of the most salutaiy tendency. The 
abolition of domestic slavery is the great object of desire in those Colonies 
where it was unhappily introduced in their infant state. But previous to the 
enfranchisement of the slaves we have, it is necessary to exclude all further 
importations from Africa. Yet oiu- repeated attempts to effect this by pro- 
hibition, and by imposing duties which might amount to prohibition, have 
hitherto been defeated by his Majesty's negative, — thus preferring the imme- 
diate advantages of a few British corsairs to the lasting interests of the Ame- 
rican States, and to the rights of human nature, deeply wounded by this 
infamous practice." 

I read this merely to show that, two years before the 
Declaration of Independence was signed, Mr. Jefferson, act- 
ing on behalf of those he represented in Virginia, wrote that 
protest against the course of the British Government which 
prevented the Colonists abolishing the slave trade, prepara- 
tory to the abolition of slavery itself. 

The United States Constitution left the slave question for 
every State to manage for itself. It was a question tlien too 
difficult to settle, and apparently every man had the hope 
and belief that in a few years slavery would of itself become 
extinct Then there happened that great event in the 
annals of manufacture and commerce. It was discovered 
that in those States that article which we in this country now 
so much depend upon, could be produced of the best quality 
needful for manufacture, and at a moderate price. From 
that day to this the growth of cotton has increased there, 
and its consumption has increased here, and a value which 
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no man dreamed of when Jefferson wrote that paper has 
been given to slaves and to slave industry. Thus it has 
grown up to that gigantic institution which now threatens 
either its own overthrow, or the overthrow of that which is 
of a million times more value, the great Republic of the 
United States. 

The crisis at which we have arrived — I say 'we,' for, after 
all, we are as much interested nearly as if I was making this 
speech in the city of Boston or New York — ^the crisis which 
has now arrived was inevitable. I say that the conscience 
of the North, never satisfied with the institution, was con- 
stantly pricking some man forward to take a more extreme 
view of the question ; and there grew up naturally a section — 
it may be not a very numerous one — in favour of abolition. 
And a great and powerful party resolved at least upon a re- 
straint and a control of slavery, so that it should not extend 
beyond the States and the area which it now occupies. But, 
if we look at the Government of the United States almost 
ever since the Union, we shall find the Southern power has 
been mostly dominant there. If you take thirty-six years 
after the formation of the present Constitution — I think about 
1787 — you will find that for thirty-two of those years every 
President was a Southern man ; and if you take the period 
from 1828 until j86o, you will find that, on every election 
for President, the South voted in the majority. 

We know what an election is in the United States for 
President of the Republic. There is a most extended suf- 
frage, and there is a ballot-box. The President and the 
House of Representatives are elected by the same electors, 
and generally they are elected at the same time ; and it fol- 
lows, therefore, almost inevitably that the House of Repre- 
sentatives is in accord in public policy with the President for 
the time being. Every four years there springs from the 
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vote created by the whdle people a President over that great 
nation. I think the world affords no finer spectacle than 
this ; I think it affords no higher dignity ; and there is no 
greater object of ambition on the political stage on which 
men are permitted to move. You may point, if you will, to 
hereditary rulers, to crowns coming down through successive 
generations of the same family, to thrones based on prescrip- 
tion or on conquest, to sceptres wielded over veteran legions 
and subject realms, — ^but to my mind there is nothing so 
worthy of reverence and obedience, and nothing more sacred, 
than the authority of the freely chosen by the tnajority of a 
great and free people ; and if there be on earth, and amongst 
men, any right divine to govern, surely it rests with a ruler 
so chosen and so appointed. 

Last year the ceremony of this great election was gone 
through, and the South, which had been so long successful, 
found itself defeated. That defeat was followed instantly by 
secession, and insurrection, and war. In the multitude of 
articles which have been before us in the newspapers within 
the last few months, I have ho doubt you have seen it stated, 
as I have seen it, that this question was very much like that 
apon which the Colonies originally revolted against the 
Crown of England. It is amazing how little some news- 
paper writers know, or how little they think you know. 
When the War of Independence was begun in America, 
ninety years ago, there were no representatives there at all. 
The question then was, whether a Ministry in Downing- 
street, and a corrupt and borough-mongering Parliament, 
should continue to impose taxes upon three millions of 
English subjects, who had left their native shores and estab- 
lished themselves in North America. But now the question 
IS not the want of representation, because, as is perfectly 
otorious, the South is not only represented^ but is riepre- 
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sented in excess ; for, in distributing the number of repre- 
sentatives, which is done every ten years, three out of every 
five slaves are counted as freemen, and the number of repre- 
sentatives from the Slave States is consequently so much 
greater than if the freemen, the white men only, were counted. 
From this cause the Southern States have twenty members 
more in the House of Representatives than they would have 
if the members were apportioned on the same principle a$ 
in the Northern Free States. Therefore you will see at once 
that there is no comparison between the state of things when 
the Colonies revolted, and the state of things now, when this 
wicked insurrection has broken out. 

There is another cause which is sometimes in England 
assigned for this great misfortune, which is, the protective 
theories in operation in the Union, and the maintenance of 
a high tarij0f. It happens with regard to that, unfortunately, 
that no Americ'an, certainly no one I ever' met with, attri* 
buted the disasters of the Union to that cause. It is an 
argument made use of by ignorant Englishmen, but never 
by informed Americans. I have already shown you that the 
South, during almost the whole existence of the Union, has 
been dominant at Washington ; and during that period the 
tariflf has existed, and there has been no general dissatisfaction 
with it. Occasionally, there can be no doubt, their tariif was 
higher than was thought just, or reasonable, or necessary by 
some of the States of the South. But the first act of the 
United States which levied duties upon imports, passed im- 
mediately after the Union was formed, recited that * It is 
necessary for the encouragement and protection of manu- 
factures to levy the duties which follow ;' and during the war 
with England, from 1812 to 181 5, the people of the United 
States had to pay for all the articles they broiight from 
Ettrope many times over the natural cost of those articles, 
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on account of the interruption to the traffic by the English 
nation. 

When the war was over, it was felt by everybody desirable 
that they should encourage manufactures in their own coun- 
try ; and seeing that England at that precise moment was 
passing a law to prevent any wheat coming from America 
until wheat in England had risen to the price of 84s. per 
quarter, we may be quite satisfied that the doctrine of pro- 
tection originally entertained did not find less favour at the 
close of the war in 18 15. 

There is one remarkable point with regard to this matter 
which should not be forgotten. Twelve months ago, at the 
meeting of the Congress of the United States, on the first 
Monday in December — when the Congress met, you re- 
collect that there were various propositions of compromise, 
committee meetings of various kinds to try and devise some 
mode of settling the question between the North and the 
South, so that disunion might not go on — ^though I read 
carefully everything published in the English papers from 
the United States on the subject, I do not recollect that in 
a single instance the question of the tariff was referred to, or 
any change proposed or suggested in the matter as likely to 
have any efi'ect whatever upon the question of Secession. 

There is another point. Whatever might be the influence 
of the tariff upon the United States, it is as pernicious to the 
West as it is to the South ; and further, that Louisiana, 
which is a Southern State and a seceded State, has always 
voted along with Pennsylvania until last year in favour of 
protection — ^protection for its sugar, whilst Pennsylvania 
wished protection for its coal and iron. But if the tariff was 
onerous and grievous, was that any reason for this great in- 
surrection? Was there ever a country that had a tariff, 

•ecially in the article of food, more onerous and more 
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cruel than that which we had in this country twenty years 
ago ? We did not secede. We did not rebel. What we 
did was to raise money for the purpose of distributing among 
all the people perfect information upon the question; and* 
many men, as you know, devoted all their labours, for several 
years, to teach the great and wise doctrine of free trade to 
the people of England. The price of a single gun-boat, the 
equipment of a single regiment, the garrisoning of a single 
fort, the cessation of their trade for a single day, cost more 
than it would have cost to have spread among all the in- 
telligent people of the United States the most complete 
statement of the whole case ; and the West and South could 
easily have revised, or, if need had been, have repealed the 
tariff altogether. 

The question is a very different and a far more grave 
question. It is a question of slavery, and for thirty years 
it has constantly been coming to the surface, disturbing 
social life, and overthrowing almost all political harmony in 
the working of the United States. In the North there is no 
secession; there is no collision. These disturbances and 
this insurrection are found wholly in the South and in the 
Slave States ; and therefore I think that the man who says 
otherwise, who contends that it is the tariff, or anything 
else than slavery, is either himself deceived or endeavours to 
deceive others. The object of the South is this, to escape 
from the majority who wish to limit the area of slavery. 
They wish to found a Slave State freed from the influence, 
the opinions of freedom. The Free States in the North 
now stand before the world — the advocates and defenders 
of freedom and civilization. The Slave States offer them- 
selves for the recognition of a Christian nation, based upon 
the foundation, the unchangeable foundation in their eyes, 
pf slaverer and barbarism, 
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I will not discuss the guilt of the men who, ministers of a 
great nation only l^st year, conspired to overthrow it. I 
will not point out or recapitulate the statements of the frau- 
dulent manner ii\ which they disposed of the funds in the 
national exchequer. I will not point out by name any of 
the men, in this conspiracy, whom history will designate by 
titles they would not like to hear ; but I say that slavery has 
sought to break up the most free government in the world, 
and to found a new State, in the nineteenth century, whose 
comer-stone is the perpetual bondage of millions of men, 

. Having thus described what appears to me briefly the 
literal truth of this matter, what is the course that England 
would be expected to pursue ? We should be neutral as far 
as regards mingling in the strife. We were neutral in the 
strife in Italy ; but we were not neutral in opinion or sympa- 
thy ; and we know perfectly well that throughout the whole 
of Italy at this moment there is a feeling that, though no 
shot was fired from an English ship, and though no English 
soldier trod their soil, yet still the opinion of England was 
potent in Europe, and did much for the creation of the 
Italian kingdom. 

Well, with regard to the United States, you know how 
much we hate slavery, — that is, a long time ago we thought 
we knew ; that we have given twenty millions sterling, — ^a 
million a year, or nearly so, of taxes for ever, — to free eight 
hundred thousand slaves in the English colonies. We 
knew, or thought we knew, how much we were in love with 
free government everywhere, although it might not take pre- 
cisely the same form as our own government. We were for 
free government in Italy ; we were for free government in 
Switzerland ; and we were for free government, even under 
a republican form, in the United States of America ; and 
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with all this, every man» woujd hav^ said that England would 
wish the American Union to b^e prosperous and eternal. 

Now, suppose we turn ou^* eyes to the East, to the empire 
of Russia, for a moment . Jn .Russia, as you. all know, there 
has been one of the most important dnd magnificent changes 
of policy ever seen in any country. Within the last year or 
two, the present Emperor of Rtissia, following the wishes of 
his father, has insisted upon the abolition of serfdom in that 
empire j and twenty-three millions of human beings, lately 
serfs, little better than real slaves, have been raised to the 
ranks of freedom. Now, suppose that the millions of the 
serfs of Russia had been chiefly in the South of Russia. 
We hear of the nobles of Russia, to whom those serfs 
belonged in a great measure, that they have been hostile to 
this change; and there has been some danger that the 
peace of that empire might be disturbed during the change. 
Suppose these nobles, for the purpose of maintaining in per- 
petuity the serfdom of Russia, and barring out twenty-three 
millions of your fellow-creatures from the rights of freedom, 
had established a great and secret conspiracy, and that they 
had risen in great and dangerous insurrection against the 
Russian Government, — I say that you, the people of Eng- 
land, although seven years ago you were in mortal combat 
with the Russians in the South of Europe, — I believe at 
this moment you would have prayed Heaven in all sincerity 
and fervour to give strength to the arm and success to the 
great wishes of the Emperor, and that the vile and atrocious 
insurrection might be suppressed. 

Well, but let us look a Httle at what has been said and 
done in this country since tlie period when Parliament rose 
at the beginning of August. There have been two speeches 
to which I wish to refer, and in terms of approbation. The 
Duke of Argyll, a member of the present Government — 
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and, though I have not the smallest personal acquaintance 
with him, I am free to say that I believe him to be one of 
the most intelligent an^ liberal of his order, — the Duke of 
Argyll made a speech which was fair and friendly to the 
Government of the United States. Lord Stanley, only a 
fortnight ago, I think, made a speech which it is impossible 
to read without remarking the thought, the liberality, and 
the wisdom by which it is distinguished. He doubted, it is 
true, whether the Union could be restored. A man need 
not be hostile, and must not necessarily be unfriendly, to 
doubt that or the contrary; but he spoke with fairness and 
friendliness of the Government of the United States ; and 
he said that they were right and justifiable in the course 
they took ; and he gave a piece of advice, — which is now 
more important than at the moment when it was given, — 
that amid the various incidents and accidents of a struggle 
of this nature, it became a people like this to be very mode- 
rate, very calm, and to avoid their getting into any feeling 
of irritation, which sometimes arises, and sometimes leads 
to danger. 

I mention these two speeches as from Englishmen of 
great distinction in this country — speeches which I believe 
will have a beneficial effect on the other side of the Atlantic. 
Lord John Russell, in the House of Commons, during the 
last session, made a speech also, in which he rebuked the 
impertinence of a young Member of the House who had 
spoken about the bursting of the ' bubble republic' It was 
a speech worthy of the best days of Lord John Russell. 
But at a later period he spoke at Newcastle on an occasion 
something like this, when the inhabitants, or some portion 
of the inhabitants, of the town invited him to a public 
dinner. He described the contest in words something like 
Vese — I speak from memory only; "The North is contend- 
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ing for empire, the South for independence." Did he mean 
contending for empire, as England contends for it when 
making some fresh conquest in India ? If he meant that, 
what he said was not true. But I recollect Lord John 
Russell, some years ago, in the House of Commons, on an 
occasion when I made some observation as to the unreason- 
able expenditure of our colonies, and said that the people of 
England should not be taxed to defray expenses which the 
colonies themselves were well able to bear, turned to me 
with a sharpness which was not necessary, and said, "The 
honourable member has no objection to make a great 
empire into a small one ; but I have." Perhaps if he had 
lived in the United States, if he was a member of the Senate 
or the House of Representatives there, he would doubt 
whether it was his duty to consent at once to the destruc- 
tion of a great country by separation, it may be into two 
hostile camps, or whether he would not try all the means 
which were open to him, and would be open to the Go- 
vernment, to avert so unlooked-for and so dire a calamity. 

There are other speeches that have been inade. I will 
not refer to them by any quotation, — I will not, out of pity 
to some of the men who uttered them. I will not bring 
their names even before you, to give them an endurance 
which I hope they will not otherwise obtain. I leave them 
in the obscurity which they so richly merit. But you know 
as well as I do, that, of all the speeches made since the end 
of the last session of Parliament by public men, by politi- 
cians, the majority of them have either displayed a strange 
ignorance of American affau-s, or a stranger absence of that 
cordiality and friendship which, I maintain, our American 
kinsmen have a right to look for at our hands. 

And if we part from the speakers and turn to the writers, 
Tvhat $iowe find there? We find that which is reputed 
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abroad^ and has hitherto been believed in at home, aS the 
most powerful representative of English opinion — at least of 
the richer classes — ^we find in that particular iiewspaper 
there has not been since Mr. Lincoln took office, in March 
last, as President of the United States, one fair and honour- 
able and friendly article on American affairs. Some of you, 
I dare say, read it ; but, fortung,tely, every district is now so 
admirably supplied with local newspapers, that I trust in all 
time to come the people of England will drink of purer 
streams nearer home, and not of tho$e streams which are 
muddled by party feeling and political intrigue, and by 
many, motives that tend to anything rather than the en- 
lightenment and advantage of the people. It is said, — ^that 
very paper. has said over and over again, — "Why this. war? 
Why not separate peaceably ? Why this fratricidal strife ?" 
i hope it. is equally averse to fratricidal strife in other dis- 
tricts ; for if it be true that God made of one blood all the 
families of man to dwell on the face, of all the earth, it 
must be fratricidal strife whether we are slaughtering Rus- 
sians in the Crimea or bombarding towns on the sea-coast 
of the United States. 

Now no one will expect that I should stand forward as 
the advocate of war, or as the defender of. that great sum 
of all crimes which is involved in war. But when we are 
discussing a question of this nature, it is only fair that we 
should discuss it upon principles which are acknowledged 
not only in the country where the. strife is being carried on, 
but are universally acknowledged in this country. . When I 
discussed the Russian war, seven or eight years ago, I 
always censured it, on principles which were avowed by the 
Government and people of England, and I took my facts 
from the blue-books presented to Parliament. I take the 
'rberty, then, of doing that in this case; and I say that, 
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looking at the principles avowed in England, and at its 
policy, there is no man, who is not absolutely a non-resist- 
ant in every sense, who can fairly challenge tiie conduct of 
the American Government in this war. It would be a 
curious thing to find that the party in this country which 
on every public question affecting England is in favour of 
war at any cost, when they come to speak of the duty of 
the (Government of the United States, is in favour * of peace 
at any^ price.' 

I want to know whether it has ever been admitted by 
politicians, or statesmen, or people, that a great nation can 
be broken up at any time by any particular section of any 
part of that nation. It has been tried occasionally in Ire- 
land, and if it had succeeded history would have said that 
it was with very good cause. But if anybody tried now to 
get up a secession or insurrection in Ireland, — and it would 
be infinitely less disturbing to everything than the secession 
in the United States, because there is a boundary which 
nobody can dispute — I am quite sure the Times would have 
its * Special Correspondent,' and would describe with all 
the glee an(^ exultation in the world the manner in which 
the Irish insurrectionists were cut down and made an end of. 

Let any man try in this country to restore the heptarchy, 
do you think that any portion of the people would think 
that the project could be tolerated for a moment ? But if 
you look at a map of the United States, you will see that 
there is no country in the world, probably, at this moment, 
where any plan of separation between the North and the 
South, as far as the question of boundary is concerned, is so 
surrounded with insurmountable difficulties. For example, 
Maryland is a Slave State ; but Maryland, by a large ma- 
jority, voted for the Union. Kentucky is a Slave State, one 
of the finest in the Union, and containing a fine people ; 
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Kentucky has voted for t4ie Union, but has been invaded 
from the South. Missouri is a Slave State ; but Missouri 
has not seceded, and has been invaded by the South, and 
there is a secession party in that State, There are parts of 
Virginia which have formed themselves into a new State, 
resolved to adhere to the North ; and there is no doubt a 
considerable Northern and Union feeling in the St^te of 
Tennessee. I have no doubt there is in every other State. 
In fact, I am not sure that there is not now within the 
sound of my voice, a citizen of the State of Alabama, who 
could tell you that in Alabama the question of secession 
has never been put to the vote ; and that there are great 
numbers of men, reasonable and thoughtful and just men, 
in that State, who entirely deplore the condition of things 
there existing. 

Then, what would you do with all those States, and with 
what we may call the loyal portion of the people of those 
States ? Would you allow them to be dragooned into this 
insurrection, and into the formation or the becoming parts 
of a new State, to which they themselves are hostile ? And 
what would you do with the City of Washington ? Wash- 
ington is in a Slave State. Would anybody have advised 
that President Lincoln and his Cabinet, with all the mem- 
bers of Congress, of the House of Representatives and the 
Senate, from the North, with their wives and children, and 
everybody else who was not positively in favour of the 
South, should have set off on their melancholy pilgrimage 
northwards, leaving that capital, hallowed to them by such 
associations, — ^having its name even from the father of their 
country,— leaving Washington to the South, because Wash- 
ington is situated in a Slave State ? 

Again, what do you say to the Mississippi River, as you 
?e it upon the map, the ' father of waters,* rolling ^ gir 
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gantic stream to the ocean ? Do you think that the fifty 
millions which one day will occupy the banks of that river 
northward, will ever consent that the great stream should roll 
through a foreign, and it may be \ hostile State ? And 
more, there are four millions of negroes in subjection. For 
them the American Union is directly responsible. They 
are not secessionists ; they are now, as they always were, 
not citizens nor subjects, but legally under the care and 
power of the Government of the United States. Would 
you consent that these should be delivered up to the tender 
mercies of their task-masters, the defenders of slavery as an 
everlasting institution ? 

Well, if all had been surrendered without a struggle, what 
then ? What would the writers in this newspaper and other 
newspapers have said ? If a bare rock in your empire, that 
would not keep a goat — a single goat — alive, be touched by 
any foreign power, the whole empire is roused to resistance ; 
and if there be, from accident or passion, the smallest insult 
to your flag, what do your newspaper writers say upon the 
subject, and what is said in all your towns and upon all 
your Exchanges? I will tell you what they would have 
said if the Government of the Northern States had taken 
their insidious and dishonest advice. They would have said 
the great Republic was a failure, that democracy had mur- 
dered patriotism, that history afforded no example of such 
meanness and of such cowardice ; and they would have 
heaped unmeasured obloquy and contempt upon the people 
and Government, who had taken that course. 
, They tell you, these candid friends of the United States, 
— they tell you that all freedom is gone ; that the Habeas 
Corpus Act, if they ever had one, is known no longer ; and 
that any man may be arrested at the dictum of the Presi- 
dent or of the Secretary of State. Well, but in 1848 you 
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recollect, many of you, that there was a small insurrection 
in Ireland. It was an absurd thing altogether ; but what 
was done then ? I saw, in one night, in the House of Com- 
mons, a bill for the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act 
passed through all its stages. What more did I see ? I 
saw a bill brought in by the Whig Government of that day, 
Lord John Russell being the Premier, which made speak- 
ing against the Government and against the Crown — which 
up to that time had been sedition — which proposed to make 
it felony ; and it was only by the greatest exertions of a few 
of the Members that the Act, in that particular, was limited 
to a period of two years. In the same session a bill was 
brought in called an Alien Bill, which enabled the Home 
Secretary to take any foreigner whatsoever, not being a 
naturalised Englishman, and in twenty-four hours to send 
him out of the country. Although a man might have com- 
mitted no crime, this might be done to him, apparently only 
on suspicion. 

But suppose that an insurgent army had been so near to 
London that you could see its outposts from every suburb 
of this city, what then do ybu think would have been 
the regard of the Government of Great Britain for personal 
liberty, if it interfered with the necessities, and, as they 
might think, the salvation of the State ? I recollect, in 
1848, when the Habeas Corpus Act was suspended in Ire- 
land, that a number of persons in Liverpool, men there of 
position and of wealth, presented a petition to the House 
of Commons, praying — ^what? That the Habeas Corpus 
Act should not be suspended ? No. They were not con- 
tent with its suspension in Ireland ; but they prayed the 
House of Commons to extend that suspension to Liverpool. 
I recbllect that at that time — and I am sure my friend Mr. 
fVilson will bear me out in what I say— the Mayor of Liver- 
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pool telegraphed to the Mayor of Manchester, and that 
messages were sent on to London nearly every hour. The 
Mayor of Manchester heard from the Mayor of Liverpool 
that certain Irishmen in Liverpool, conspirators, or fellow- 
conspirators with those in Ireland, were going to bum the 
cotton warehouses in Liverpool, and the cotton mills of 
Lancashire. And I read that petition as requested. I took 
it from the table of the House of Commons, and read it, 
and I handed it over to a statesman of great eminence, who 
has been but just removed from us — I refer to Sir James 
Graham, a man not second, tp any in the House of Com- 
mons for his knowledge of affairs, and for his great capacity 
— ^I handed to him that petition. He read it ; and after he 
had read it, he rose from his seat, and laid it upon the table 
with a gesture of abhorrence and disgust. Now that was 
a petition from the town of Liverpool, in which some per- 
sons have been making themselves very ridiculous pf late by 
reason of their conduct on, this American questioii. . 

There is one more point. It has been said, " How much 
better it would be" — not for the United States, but — "for 
us, that these States should be divided." I recollect meet- 
ing a gentleman in Bond-street one day before the session 
was over. He was a rich man, and one whose voice is 
often heard in the House of Commons ; but his voice is 
not heard when he is on his legs, but when he is cheering 
other speakers ; and he said to me : " After all, this is a sad 
business about the United States ; but still. I think it very 
much better that they should be split up. In twenty years," 
or in fifty years, I forget which it was, " they will be so 
powerful that they \^ill bully all Europe." And a distin- 
guished Member pf the House of Commonsr—distinguished 
there by his eloquence, distinguished more by his' many 
writings— I mean Sir Edward . Bulwer Lyttonr41ie did; not 
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exactly express a hope, but he ventured on something like a 
prediction, that the time would come when there would be, 
I do not know how many, but fully as many independent 
States on the American Continent as you can count upon 
your fingers. 

There cannot be a meaner motive than this I am speaking 
of, in forming a judgment on this question, — that it is 
" better for us" — for whom ? the people of England, or the 
Government of England? — that the United States should 
be severed, and that the great American continent should 
be as the continent of Europe is, in many States, and sub- 
ject to all the contentions and disasters which have accom- 
panied the history of the States of Europe. I should say 
that, if a man had a great heart within him, he would rather 
look forward to the day when, from that point of land which 
is habitable nearest to the Pole, to the shores of the Great 
Gulf, the whole of that vast continent might become one 
great confederation of States, — ^without a great army, and 
without a great navy, — not mixing itself up with the en- 
tanglements of European politics, — ^without a custom-house 
inside, through the whole length and breadth of its territory, 
— and with freedom everywhere, equality everywhere, law 
everywhere, peace ever3rwhere, — such a confederation would 
afford at least some hope that man is not forsaken of 
Heaven, and that tlie future of our race can be better than 
the past 

It is a common observation, that our friends in America 
are very irritable. And I think it is very likely, of a con- 
siderable number of them, to be quite true. Our friends in 
America are involved in a great stniggle. There is nothing 
like it before in their or in any history. No country in the 
world was ever more entitled, in my opinion, to the sym- 
>athy and the forbearance of all friendly nations, than are 
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the United States at this moment They have tliere some 
newspapers that are no wiser than ours. They have there 
some papers, which, up to the election of Mr. Lincoln, were 
his bitterest and most unrelenting foes, who, when the war 
broke out, and it was not safe to take the line of Southern 
support, were obliged to turn round and to seem to support . 
the prevalent opinion of the country. But they undertook 
to serve the South in another way, and that was by exag- 
gerating every difficulty and misstating every fact, if so doing 
could serve their object of creating distrust between the 
people of the Northern States and the people of this United 
Kingdom. If the Times in this country has done all that 
it could do to poison the minds of the people of England, 
and to irritate the minds of the people of America, the New 
York Herald^ I am sorry to say, has done, I think, all that 
it coiild, or all that it dared to do, to provoke mischief be- 
tween the Government in Washington and the Government 
in London. 

Now there is one thing which I must state that I think 
they have a solid reason to complain of; and I am very 
sorry to have to mention it, because it blames our present 
Foreign Minister, against whom I am not anxious to say a 
word, and, recollecting his speech in the House of Com- 
mons, I should be slow to conclude that he had any feeling 
hostile to the United States Government. You recollect 
that during the session — it was on the 14th of May — a Pro- 
clamation came out which acknowledged the South as a 
belligerent power, and proclaimed the neutrality of England. 
A little time before that, I forget how many days, Mr. 
Dallas, the late Minister from the United States, had left 
London for Liverpool and America. He did not vdsh to 
undertake any affairs for this Government, by which he was 
not appointed, — I mean that of President Lincoln, — and he 
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left what had to be done to his successor, who was on his 
way, and whose arrival was daily expected. Mr. Adams, 
the present Minister from the United States, is a man whom, 
if he lived in England, you would say was connected with 
one of the noblest families of the country. His father and 
his grandfather were Presidents of the United States. His 
grandfather was one of the gr^at men who achieved the in- 
dependence of the United States. There is no family in 
that country having more claims upon what I should call 
the veneration and the affection of the people than the 
family of Mr. Adams. 

Mr. Adams came to this country. He arrived in London 
on the night of the 13th of, May. On tlie 14th, that Pro- 
clamation was issued. It was known that he was coming ; 
but he was not consulted; the Proclamation was not de- 
layed for a day, although nothing pressed at the moment 
that would prevent the same from being notified to him. 
If communications of a friendly nature had taken place 
with him and with the American Government, they could 
have found no fault with this step, because it was perhaps 
inevitable, before the struggle had proceeded far, that this 
Proclamation would be issued. But I have the best reasons 
for knowing that there is no single thing that has happened 
during the course of these events which has created more 
surprise, more irritation, and more distrust in the United 
States, with respect to this country, than the fact that that 
Proclamation was not delayed one single day, nntil the 
Minister from America could come here, and imtil it could 
be done with his consent, or at least with his concurrence, 
and in that friendly manner that would mostUkely have 
avoided all the unpleasantness which has occurred. 

Now I am obliged to say — and I say it with the utmost pain 
— ^that without this country doing things that are plainly hos- 
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tile to tlie North, and without having expressed affection for 
slavery, and, outwardly and openly, hatred for the Union, — 
I say that there has not been that friendly and cordial neu- 
trality which, if I had been a citizen of the United States, 
I should have expected ; and I say further, that, if there 
has existed considerable irritation at that, it must be taken 
as a measure of the high appreciation which the people of 
those States place upon the opinion of the people of Eng- 
land. If I had been addressing this audience ten days ago, 
so far as I know, I should have said just what I have said 
now ; and although, by an uijitoward event, circumstances 
are somewhat, even considerably, altered, yet I have thought 
it desirable to make this statement, with a view, so far as I 
am able to do, it, to improve the opinion of England, and 
to assuage feelings of irritation in America, if there be any, 
so that no further difficulties may arise in the progress of 
this unhappy strife. 

But there has occurred an event which was announced to 
us only a week ago, which is one of great importance, and 
it may be one of some peril. It is asserted that what is 
called ' international law' has been broken by the seizure of 
the Soutiiern Commissioners, on board an English trading 
steamer by a steamer of war of the United States. Now, 
v^^hat is international law? You have heard that the 
opinions of the law officers of the Crown are in favour of 
this view of the case — that the law has been broken. I am 
not at all going to say that it has not. It would be impru- 
dent in me to set my opinion on a legal question which I 
have only partially examined, against their opinion on the 
same question, which I presume they have carefully exam- 
ined. But this I say, that international law is not to be 
found in an Act of Parliament — it is not in so many clauses. 
You know that it is difficult to find the law. I can ask the 
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Mayor, or any magistrate around me, whether it is not very 
difficult to find the law, even when you have found the Act 
of Parliament, and found the clause. But when you have 
no Act of Parliament, and no clause, you may imagine that 
the case is still more difficult 

Now, maritime law, or international law, consists of 
opinions and precedents for the most part, and it is very un- 
settled. The opinions are the opinions of men of different 
countries, given at different times ; and the precedents are 
not always like each other. The law is very unsettled, and, 
for the most part, I believe it to be exceedingly bad. In 
past times, as you know from the histories you read, this 
country has been a fighting country; we have been bel- 
ligerents, and, as belligerents, we have carried maritime law, 
by our own powerful hand, to a pitch that has been very 
oppressive to foreign, and peculiarly so to "neutral nations. 
Well, now, for the first time, unhappily, — almost for the first 
time in our history for the last two hundred years, — ^we are 
not belligerents, but neutrals ; and we are disposed to take, 
perhaps, rather a different view of maritime and interna- 
tional law. 

Now the act which has been committed by the American 
steamer, in my opinion, whether it was illegal or not, was 
both impolitic and bad. That is my opinion. I think it 
may turn out, almost certain to, that, so far as the taking of 
those men from that ship was concerned, it was an act 
wholly unknown to, and unauthorized by, tlie American Go- 
vernment. And if the American Government believe, on 
the opinion of their law officers, that the act is illegal, I 
have no doubt they will make fitting reparation ; for there 
is no Government in the world that has so strenuously in- 
sisted upon modifications of international law, and been so 
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anxious to be gaided always by the most moderate and mer- 
ciful interpretation of that law. 

Now, our great advisers of the Times newspaper have 
been persuading people that this is merely one of a series 
of acts which denote the determination of the Washington 
Government to pick a quarrel with the people of England. 
Did you ever know anybody who was not very nearly dead 
drunk, who, having as much upon his hands as he could 
manage, would offer to fight everybody about liim? Do 
you believe that the United States Government, presided 
over by President Lincoln, so constitutional in all his acts, 
so moderate as he has been — representing at this moment 
that great party in the United States, happily now in the 
ascendancy, which has always been especially in favour of 
peace, and especially friendly to England — do you believe 
that that Government, having . now upon its hands an in- 
surrection of the most formidable character in the Soutli, 
would invite the armies and the fleets of England to com- 
bine with that insurrection, and, it might be, to render it 
impossible that the Union should ever again be restored ? 
I say, that single statement, whether it came from a public 
writer or a public speaker, is enough to stomp him for 
ever with the character of being an insidious enemy of both 
countries. 

Well, now, what have we seen during the last week ? 
People have not been, I am told — ^I have not seen much of 
it — quite as calm as sensible men should be. Here is a 
question of law. I will undertake to say, that when you 
have from the United States Government — ^if they think the 
act legal — 9, statement of their view of the case, they will 
show you that, fifly or sixty years ago, during the wars of that 
time, there were scores of cases that were at least as bad as 
this, and some infinitely worse. And if it were not so late 
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tonight — ^and I am not anxious now to go into' the question 
further — I could easily place before you' crises of singular 
outrage conunitted by us when we were at war, and for many 
of which, I am afraid, little or no reparation was offered. 
But let us bear this in mind, that during this struggle inci- 
dents and accidents will happen. Bear in tmnd the advice 
of Lord Stanley, so opportune and 50 judicious* Do not 
let your newspapers, or your public speakers, or any man, 
take you' off your guard, and bring you into that fi?ame of 
mind under which your Government, if- it desires war, may 
be driven to engiage in it; for one may be almost as fatal 
and as evil as the other. 

- AVhat can be now more monstrous than that we, as we call 
ourselves, to some extent, an educated, a moral, and a Chris- 
tian nation — at a momfent when an accident of this kind 
occurs, before we have made a representation to the Ame- 
rican <jOvernment, before we have heard a word from it in 
reply— should be all up in arms, every sword leaping from 
its scabbard, and every man looking about for his pistols and 
his blunderbusses ? I think the conduct pursued^— and I 
have no- doubt very similar is pursued by a certain dasii in 
America-^is much more the conduct of savages than of 
Christian and civilized men. No, let us be calm. You re- 
collect how we were dragged into the Russian war, that we 
" drifted " into it. You know that I, at least, have not upon 
my head any of the guilt of that fearful war. You know 
that it cost one hundred millions of money to this country ; 
that it cost at least the lives of forty thousand Englishmen ; 
that It ^ disturbed j^our trade ; that it nearly doubled the 
armies of Europe ; that it placed the relations of Eur^e on 
a much' less peaceful footing than before ; and thM:'.it did 
not effect one single thing of all those that it was promised 
^©effect. 
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I recollect speaking on this subject, within the last two 
years, to a man whose name I have already mentioned. Sir 
James Graham, in the House of Commons. He was a 
Minister at the time of that wa:r. He was reminding me of 
a se\rere onslaught which I had made upon him and- Lord 
Palmerston for attending a dinner of the Reform Club when 
Sir Charles Napier was appointed to the command of the 
Baltic fleet ; and he remarked, " What a severe thrashing " 
I had given them in the House of Commons ! I said, " Sir 
James, tell me candidly, did you not deserve it ?" He said, 
" Well, you were entirely right about that war ; we were 
entirely wrong, and we never should have gone into it." 
And this is exactly what everybody will say, if you go into 
a war about this business, when it is over. When yom: 
sailors and soldiers, so many of them as maybe Slaughtered, 
are gone to their last account ; when your taxes are increased, 
your business permanently — it may be — injured ; and when 
embittered feelings for generations have been created be- 
tween America and England — then yom: statesmen will tell 
you that "we ought not to have gone into the war." 

But they will very likely say, as many of them tell me, 
"What could we do in the frenzy of the public mind?" 
Let them not add to the frenzy, and let us be careful that 
nobody drives us into that frenzy. Remembering the past, 
remembering at this moment the perils of a friendly people, 
and seeing the difficulties by which they are surrounded, let 
us, I entreat of you, see if there be any real moderation in 
the people of England, and if magnanimity, so often to be 
found a:mongst individuals, is absolutely wanting in a great 
nation. 

Now, Government may discuss this matter — they may 
arrange it — they may arbitrate it I have received here, 
since I came into the room, a despatch from a friend of mine 
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in London, referring to this matter. I believe some portion 
of it is in the papers this evening, but I have not seen them. 
He states that General Scott, whom you know by name, 
who has come over from America to France, being in a bad 
state of health— the General lately of the American army, 
and a man of a reputation in that country barely second 
to that which the Duke of Wellington held during his life- 
time in this country — General Scott has written a letter on 
the American difficulty. He denies that the Cabinet of 
Washington had ordered the seizure of the Southern Com- 
missioners, even if under a neutral flag. The question of 
legal right involved in the seizure, the General thinks a very 
narrow ground on which to force a quarrel with the United 
States. As to Messrs. Slidell and Mason being or not being 
contraband, the General answers for it, that, if Mr; Seward 
cannot convince Earl Russell that they bore that character. 
Earl Russell will be able to convince Mr. Seward that they 
did not. He pledges himself that, if this Government cor- 
dially agree with that of the United States in establishing 
the immunity of neutrals from the oppressive right of search 
and seizure on suspicion, the Cabinet of Washington will 
not hesitate to purchase so great a boon to peaceful trading- 
vessels. 

Now, then, before I sit down, let me ask you what is this 
people, about which so many men in England at this moment 
are writing, and speaking, and thinking, with harshness, I 
think with injustice, if not with great bitterness ? Two cen- 
turies ago, multitudes of the people of this country found a 
refuge on the North American continent, escaping from the 
tyranny of the Stuarts and from the bigotry of Laud. Many 
noble spirits from our country made great experiments in 
favour of human freedom on that continent. Bancroft, the 
great historian of his own country, has said, in his own 
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graphic and emphatic language, " The history of the colo- 
nization of America is the history of the crimes of Europe." 
From that time down to our own period, America has ad- 
mitted the wanderers from every dime. Since 1815, a time 
which many here remember, and which is within my lifetime, 
more than three millions of persons have emigrated from the 
United Kingdom to the United States. During the fifteen 
years from 1845 or 1846 to 1859 or i86o — a time so recent 
that we all remember the most trivial circumstances that 
have happened in that time — during those fifteen years 
more than two million three hundred and twenty thousand 
persons left the shores of the United Kingdom as emigrants 
for the States of North America. 

At this very moment, then, there are millions in the 
United States who personally, or whose immediate parents, 
have at one time been citizens of this country, and perhaps 
known to some of the oldest of those I am now addressing. 
They found a home in the Far West ; they subdued the wil- 
derness ; they met with plenty there, which was not afforded 
them in their native country; and they are become a great 
people. There may be persons in England who are jealous 
of those States. There may be men who dislike democracy, 
and who hate a republic ; there may be even those whose 
sympathies warm towards the slave oligarchy of the South. 
But of this I am certain, that only misrepresentation the most 
gross or calumny the most wicked can sever the tie which 
unites the great mass of the people of this country with their 
friends and brethren beyond the Atlantic. 

Whether the Union will be restored or not, or the South 
will achieve an unhonoured independence or not, I know 
not, and I predict not. But this I think I know — that in a 
few years, a very few years, the twenty millions of freemen 
in the North will be thirty millions, or even fifty millions — 
a population equal to or exceeding that of this kingdom. 
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When that time comes, I pray that it may not be said 
amongst them, that, in the darkest hour of their country's 
trials, England, the land of their fathers, looked on with icy 
coldness and saw unmoved the perils and calamities of her 
children. As for me, I have but this to say ; I am but one 
in this audience, and but one in the citizenship of this 
country ; but if all other tongues are silent, mine shall speak 
for that policy which gives hope to the bondsmen of the 
South, and tends to generous thoughts, and generous words, 
and generous deeds, between the two great nations that 
speak the English language, and from their origin are alike 
entitled to the English name. 



11. 



THE AMERICAN WAR AND THE DISTRESS IN THE COTTON 
DISTRICTS. 

BIRMINGHAM, DECEMBER 18, 1862. 

AM afraid there was a little excitement during a 
part of my honourable colleague's * speech, which 
was hardly favourable to the impartial hearing of 
the great questions to which he referred. He began 
by touching upon that question— or, I might say, two 
questions, for it was one great question in two parts, — ^which 
at this moment occupies the mind, and, I think, must afflict 
the heart of every thoughtful man in this countty— the 
calamity which has fallen upon the county from which I 

* Mr. Scholefi«ld, who had preceded Mr. Bright in addressing the meeting. 
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come, and the strife on the other side of the Atlantic which 
is astonishing the world. 

On the subject of that calamity you have already had 
meetings in this town, many details have been published, 
contributions of a generous character have been made, and 
you are doing — and the artisans especially are doing — their 
duty with regard to the unfortunate condition of the popula- 
tion amongst whom I live. The greatest, and probably the 
most prosperous, manufacturing industry that this country 
or the world has ever seen, has been suddenly and unex- 
pectedly stricken, but by a blow which was not unforeseen 
or unforetold. Nearly 500,000 men, women, and children 
are at this moment saved from the utmost extremity of 
famine, and not a few of them from death — ^by the contribu- 
tions which they are receiving from all parts of the kingdom. 
I will not attempt here an elaborate eulogy of the generosity 
of the givers, nor will I endeavour to paint the patience and 
gratitude of those who suffer and receive ; but I believe the 
conduct of the country in respect to this great misfortune, is 
such as does honour to all classes and to every section of the- 
people. 

There is scarcely a thoughtful man in Lancashire who will 
not admit the one great cause of the patience and quietude 
of the distressed, besides the fact that they know so much is 
being done for them, is to be found in the extensive infor- 
mation which they possess, and which has of late years been 
communicated to them through the instrumentality of an 
untaxed press. Noble Lords, and official men who have 
spoken, have taken upon them to tell the people of Lanca- 
shire that nobody is to blame, and that if it had not been 
for a family quarrel in that dreadful Republic, everything 
would have gone on smoothly, and not a word would have 
been said against anybody. 
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Let me for a few minutes consider whether that be true. 
Now, barring whatever chance there may be of our again 
soon receiving a supply of cotton from America, the hopes 
of the whole country are directed to India. The Govern- 
ment of India is not one of to-day, but has lasted as long as 
the Government of the United States, and it has had far 
more insurrections and secessions, not one of which has been 
recognized by our Government or by France. Our Govern- 
ment of India has existed for a hundred years in some por- 
tions of the country where cotton is a suitable article of cul- 
tivation. But we have had a sort of piratical joint-stock 
company, beginning with Lord Clive, and ending, as I hope 
it has now ended, with Lord Dalhousie. And under that 
Government I will undertake to say that it was not in nature 
that you could have such internal improvements as should 
have given you a fair supply of cotton. 

Up to 1 8 14, the whole trade of India was a monoply of 
the East India Company. In 181 2 Mr. Richards, a Member 
of Council, reported to the Court of Directors, that the whole 
cotton produce of the district was taken, without leaving any 
portion of the avowed share of the Ryots at their own free 
disposal; and that they were not suffered to know what 
they should get for it until after it had been far removed 
from their reach and from the country by exportation coast- 
wise to Bombay ; and Mr. Richards said that the Company's 
servants fixed prices from 10 to 30 per cent, under the market 
prices of the districts that were not under the Company's 
rule. During the three years before the Company's mono- 
poly was abolished, in 18x4, the whole of the cotton that we 
received from India was only 17,000 bales; in the three 
years afterwards, owing, no doubt, to the great increase of 
price, we received 5Sx,ooo bales, while during the same 
*hree years the United States sent us only 6x0,000 bales. 
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Thus more than forty years ago the quantity of cotton sup- 
plied to us by India was close upon^ and in i8i8 actually 
exceeded, that which we derived from America. 

In 1832 Mr. Warden, also a Member of Council, stated 
in evidence that the money tax levied upon Surat cotton was 
56 rupees per candy, leaving the grower less than id. per 
pound. In 1846 there was so great a decay of the cotton- 
trade of Western India, that a committee was appointed in 
Bombay, and they reported that for every candy of cotton 
(784 lb.), costing 8a rupees in Bombay, - Government had 
taken 48 rupees as land-tax and sea-duty, leaving only 32 
rupees, or less than }//. per pound, to be divided among all 
parties, from the Bombay seller to the Surat grower. 

In 1847 I proposed in the House of Commons that a 
select committee. should be appointed to inquire into this 
whole question ; for in that year Lancashire was on the 
verge of a calamity that has now overtaken it ; cotton was 
very scarce, and scores — perhaps hundreds — of the mills 
were either working short time or entirely closed. That 
committee reported that, in all those districts of Madras and 
Bombay where cotton was cultivated, and generally over 
those agricultural regions, the people were in a condition of 
the most abject and degraded pauperism;. and I ask you 
whether it is possible with a people in that state to produce 
anything great, or good, or constant, which the world re- 
quires ? 

It is not to be wondered at that the quality of the cotton 
should be bad — so bad that, as I was told, the other day, 
while a Methodist minister was supplicating the Supreme 
Being at a prayer-meeeting, and asking, among other things, 
a supply of cotton for the famishing operatives, one man, 
with a keen sense of what he had suffered, interposed the 
ejaculation; * O Lord ! but not Surat* 
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My argument and my assertion is, that the growth of this 
article, which was native and common in India before 
America was discovered by Europeans, — ^that the growth of 
that article has been systematically strangled and destroyed 
by the stupid and wicked policy of our Indian Government 

In 1846 the quantity of cotton coming from India had 
fallen to 94,000 bales. How has it increased, since then ? 
In 1859 it reached 509,000 bales; in i860, 562,000 bales; 
last year, owing to the extraordinarily high prices, it reached 
986,000 bales, and I suppose the quantity this year will be 
about the same as last. 

In justification of myself and some of those who acted 
with me, I wish to show what has been not so much done as 
attempted to be done to improve this state of things ; and 
what has been the systematic opposition we have had to 
contend with. In 1847 I moved for my Committee, in a 
speech in which I pointed out that * We ought not to forget 
that the whole of the cotton grown in America is produced 
by slave labour, and this, I think, all will admit, — ^that, no 
matter as to the period in which slavery may have existed, 
abolished it will ultimately be, either by peaceable means or 
by violent means. Whether it comes to an end by peace- 
able means or otherwise, there will in all probability be an 
interruption to the production of cotton, and the calamity 
which must in consequence fall upon a part of the American 
Union will be felt throughout the manufacturing districts of 
this country.' 

The Government did not refuse that Committee. Govern- 
ments often consider a committee rather a convenient way 
of burying an unpleasant question, at least for another session. 
The evidence taken was very extensive, and entirely con- 
demnatory of the whole system of the Indian Government 

th regard to the land and to agricultural produce. Little 
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result was, however, obtained from that inquiry, and in 1850 
I moved, ' That a Royal Commission proceed to India to 
inquire into the obstacles which prevent the increased growth 
of cotton in India, and to report upon any circumstance 
which nvty injuriously aflfect the economical and industrial 
condition of the native population, being cultivators of the 
soil, within the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay.' 

In my speech on that occasion, I again referred to the 
peril we incurred by our dependence upon America. I 
said, " But there is another point, that, whilst the produc- 
tion of cotton in the United States results from slave labour, 
whether we approve of any particular mode of abolishing 
slavery in any country or not, we < are all convinced that it 
will be impossible in any country, and most of all in 
America, to keep between two and three millions of the 
population permanently in a state of bondage. By what- 
ever means that system is to be abolished, whether by in- 
surrection, — which I should deplore,— or by some great 
measure of justice from the Government, — one thing is 
certain, that the production of cotton must be interfered 
with for a considerable time after such an event has taken 
place; and it may happen that the greatest measure of 
freedom that has ever been conceded may be a measure the 
consequence of which will inflict serious mischief on our 
greatest branch of manufacture. \ 

Our Foreign Office was then too much engaged with the 
Don Facifico afiair to pay much attention to this subject 
I called upon Lord John Russell then, who, J believe, en- 
tirely approved my proposition, but he said he. wished to 
communicate with Lord Dalhousie, a thing which could not 
be done that Session, which was then somewhat advanced. 
He told me that Sir John Hobhouse, then President of the 
India Board, was very much against it ; and I answered, 
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" Doubtless he is, because he speaks as the mouthpiece of 
the East India Company, against whom I am bringing this 
inquiry." 

Well, my proposition came before the House, and, as 
some of you may recollect, it was opposed by the President 
of the India Board, and the Commission was consequently 
not granted. I had seen Sir Robert Peel, — this was only 
ten days before his death, — I had seen Sir Robert Peel, 
acquainted as he was with Lancashire interests, and had 
endeavoured to enlist him in my support He cordially and 
entirely approved of my motion, and he remained in the 
House during the whole of the time I was speaking ; but 
when Sir John Hobhouse rose to resist the motion, and he 
found the Government would not consent to it, he then left 
his seat, and left the House. The night after, or two nights 
after, he met me in the lobby ; and he said he thought it 
was but right he should explain why he left the House after 
the conversation he had held with me on this question be- 
fore. He said he had hoped the Government would agree 
to the motion, but when he found they would not, his posi- 
tion was so delicate with regard to them and his own old 
party, that he was most anxious that nothing should induce 
him, unless imder the pressure of some great extremity, to 
appear even to oppose them on any matter before the 
House. Therefore, from a very delicate sense of honour, 
he did not say what I am sure he would have been glad to 
have said, and the proposition did not receive from him 
that help which, if it had received it, would have sur- 
mounted all obstacles. 

To show the sort of men who are made ministers — Sir 
John Hobhouse had on these occasions always a speech of 
♦he same sort. He said this: "With respect to the pecu- 

- urgency of the time, he could not say the honourable 
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Gentleman had made out his case; for he found that the 
importation of cotton from all countries showed an immense 
increase during the last three years." Why we know that the 
importation of cotton has shown an immense increase' 
almost every three years for the last fifty years. But it was 
because that increase was entirely, or nearly so, from one 
source, and that source one of extreme peril, that I asked 
for the inquiry for which I moved. He said he had a letter 
in his hand— and he shook it at me — from the Secretary 
of the Commercial Association of Manchester, in which the 
directors of that body declared by special resolution that 
my proposition was not necessary, that an inquiry might do 
harm, and that they were abundantly satisfied with every- 
thing that these lords of Leadenhall Street were doing. He 
said, "Such was the letter of the Secretary of the Associa- 
tion, and it was a complete answer to the hon. Gentleman 
who had brought forward this motion.*' 

At this moment one of these gentlemen to whom I have 
referred, then President of the Board of Control, Governor 
of India, author, as he told a committee on which I sat, of 
the AfFghan war, is now decorated with a Norman title — 
for our masters even after a lapse of eight hundred years 
ape the Norman style — sits in the House of Peers, and 
legislates for you, having neglected in regard to India every 
great duty which appertained to his high office ; and to show 
that it is not only cabinets and monarchs who thus distribute 
honours and rewards, the President of that Commercial 
Association through whose instigation that letter was writ- 
ten, is now one of the representatives of Mancliester, the 
great centre of that manufacture whose very foundation is 
now crumbling into ruin. 

But I was not, although discouraged, baffled. I went 
down to the Chamber of Commerce in Manchester, and 
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along whh Mr. Bazley, then the President of the Chamber, 
I believe, and Mr. Henry Ashworth, who is now the Presi- 
dent of that Chamber, and many others, we determined to 
have a Commission of- Inquiry of our own. We raised a 
subscription of more th^ ;^2,ooo ; we selected a gentleman 
— Mr. Alexander Mackay, the author of one of the very best 
books ever written by* an Englishman upon America, The 
Western World— zxiA we invited him to become our Com- 
missioner, and, unfortunately for him, he accepted the office. 
He went to India, he made many enquiries, he wrote many 
interesting reports ; but, like many others who go to India, 
his health declined; he returned from Bombay, but he did 
riot live to reach home. 

We were greatly disappointed at this on public grounds, 
besides our regret for the loss of one of so much private 
worth. Some of us — Mr. Bazley particularly— ^undertook 
the charge of publishing these reports, and a friend of Mr. 
Mackay's, now no longer living, undertook the editorship of 
them, and they were published in a volume called Western 
India; and that volume received such circulation as a work 
of that nature is likely to have. 

In 1853 there came to us the proposition for the re- 
newal of the EdiSt India Company's charter. I opposed that 
to the utmost of my power in the House of Commons, and 
some of you will recollect I came down here with Mr. Danby 
Seymour, the Member for Poole, a gentleman well ac- 
quainted with Indian affairs, and attended a meeting in this 
very hall, to denounce the policy of conferring the govern- 
ment of that great country for another twenty years upon 
a Company which l«id so entirely neglected every duty be- 
longing to it except one — the duty of collecting taxes. In 
1854, Cokmel Cotton — ^now Sir Arthur Cotton, one of the 
uost distinguished engineers in India — came down to 
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Manchester. We had a meeting at the Town Hall, and he 
gave an address on the subject of opening the Goldavery 
River, in order that it might form a mode of transit, cheap 
and expeditious, from the cotton districts to the north of 
that river ; and it was proposed to form a joint-stock com- 
pany to do it, but unfortunately the Russian war came on 
and disturbed all commercial projects, and made it impos- 
sible to raise money for any — ^as some might call it — specu- 
lative purpose, like that of opening an Indian river. 

Well, in 1857 there came the mutiny. What did our 
rulers do then? Sir Charles Wood, in 1853, ^^.d made a 
speech five hours long, most of it eulogising the govern- 
ment of the East India Company. In 1858 — at the open- 
ing of the session in 1858, 1 think — the Government brought 
in a Bill to abolish that Company, and to establish a new 
form of government for India. That was exactly what we 
asked them to do in 1853 ; but, as in everything else, 
nothing is done until there comes an overwhelming cala- 
mity, when the most obtuse and perverse is driven from his 
position. In 1858 that Bill passed, under the auspices of 
Lord Stanley. It was not a Bill such as I think Lord Stanley 
approved when he was not a Minister ; it was not a Bill 
such as I believe he would have brought in if he had the 
authority of the House and the Cabinet to have brought in 
a better Bill. It abolished the East India Company, es* 
tablished a new Council, and left things to a great extent 
much in the same state as they were. 

During the discussion of that Bill, I made a speech on 
Indian affairs, which I believe goes to the root of the mat- 
ter. I protested then as now against the notion of govern- 
ing one hundred and fifty millions of people — twenty 
diflferent nations, with twenty different languages — ^from a 
little coterie of rulers in the city of Calcutta, I proposed 

10 — i 
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that the country should be divided into four or five separate^ 
and, as regards each other^ independent Presidencies of 
equal rank, with a governor and council in each, and each 
government correspondmg with, and dependent upon, and 
responsible to, a Secretary of State in this country, I am 
of opinion that if such a Government were established, one 
in each Presidency, and if there was a first-class engineer, 
with an efficient staff, whose business should be to deter- 
mine what public works should be carried on, some by the 
Government and some by private companies — I believe 
that ten years of such judicious labours would work an en- 
tire revolution in the condition of India; and if it had 
been done when I first began to move in this question, I 
have not the smallest doubt we might have had at diis 
moment any quantity of cotton whatever that the mills of 
Lancashire require. 

Well, after tliis, I am afraid some of my friends may feel, 
and my opponents will say, that it is very egotistical in me 
to have entered into these details. But I think, after this 
recapitulation, I am at liberty to say I am guiltless of tliat 
calamity which has fallen upon us. And I may mention 
that some friends of mine — Mr. John Dickinson, now 
Chairman of the Indian Reform Association ; Mr. Bazley, 
one of the members for Manchester ; Mr. Ashworth, the 
President of the Chamber of Commerce of Manchester ; 
and Mr. John Benjamin Smith, the Member for Stockport 
— ^present themselves at this moment to my eyes as those 
who have been largely instrumental in calling the attention 
of Parliament and of the country to this great question of 
the reform of our Government of India. 

But I have been asked twenty, fifty times during the last 

twelve months, " Why do you not come out and say some- 

'nng ? Why can you not tell us something in this time of 
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our great need?*' Well, I reply, "I told you something 
when telling was of use; all I can say now is this, or 
nearly all, that a hundred years of crime against the negro 
in America, and a hundred years of crime against the docile 
natives of our Indian empire, are not to be washed away by 
the penitence and the suffering of an hour." 

But what is our position ? for you who are subscribing 
your money here have a right to know. I believe the 
quantity of cotton in the United States is at this moment 
much less than many people here believe, and that it is in 
no condition to be forwarded and exported. And I suspect 
that it is far more probable than otherwise, notwithstanding 
some of the strange theories of my honourable Colleague, 
that there never will again be in America a crop of cotton 
grown by slave labour. You will understand — I hope so, 
at least — that I am not undertaking the office of prophet, 
I am not predicting ; I know that everything which is not 
absolutely impossible may happen, and therefore things may 
happen wholly different to the course which appears to me 
to be likely. But I say, taking the facts as they are before 
us — with that most limited vision which is given to mortals 
— ^the high probability is that there will never be another 
considerable crop, or one available for our manufactories, 
from slave labour in the United States. 

We read the American papers, or the quotations from 
them in our own papers, but I believe we can form no 
adequate conception of the disorganisation and chaos that 
now prevail throughout a great portion of the Southern 
States. It is natural to a state of war under the circum- 
stances of society in that region. But then we may be 
asked, What are our sources of supply, putting aside India ? 
There is the colony of Queensland, where enthusiastic per- 
sons tell you cotton pan be grown worth 3^. a pound. 
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True enough; but when labour is probably 'worth loJr. 
a-day. I am ndt sure you are likely to get any larjge supply 
of that material we so much want, at a rate so cheap that 
we shall be likely to use.it. Africa is pointed to by a very 
zealous friend of mine; but Africa is a land of savagies, and 
with its climate so much against European constitutions, I 
should not encourage the hope that any great relief at any 
early period can be had from that continent. Egypt will 
send us 30,000 or 40,000 bales morie than last year; in all 
probability Syria and Brazil, with these high prices, will in- 
crease their production to some considerable extent; but I 
believe there is no country at present from which you can 
derive any very large supply, except you can get it from 
your own dependencies in India. Now if there be no more 
cotton to be grown for two, or tliree, or four years in 
America, for our supply, we shall require, considering the 
smallness of the bales and the loss in working up the cotton 
— ^wef shall require nearly 6,000,000 of additional bales to 
be supplied from some source. 

I want to put to you one question. It has taken the 
United States twenty years, from 1840 up to i860, to 
increase their growth of cotton froni 2,000,006 bales to 
4,600,000. How long will it take any other country, with 
comparatively little capital, with a thousand disadvantages 
which America did not suffer from — how long will' it take 
any other country, or all other countries, to give us 5^000,006 
or '6,000,000 additional bales of cotton ? There is one 
stimulus — the only one that I know of; and although I 
have not recommended it to the Government, and I know 
not precisely what sacrifice it would entail, yet I shall men- 
tion it,, and I do it on the authority of a gentleman to whom 
I have before referred, who is thoroughly acquainted with 
'ndian agriculture, and whose friends have been landowners 
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and cultivators in India for sixty years. He says tliere is 
only one mode by which you can rapidljr- stimulate the 
growth of cotton in India, except that stimulus coming 
from the high prices fca: the time being, — ^he saysithat, if the 
Government would make a public declaration that for five 
years they would exempt from land-tax ail land which during 
that time shall grow cotton, there would-be the most extra- 
ordinary increase in the growth of that article which has 
ever been seen in regard to any branch 9f agriculture in the 
wc«:ld. 

I do not know how far that would act, but I believe th© 
stimulus would be enormous, — ^the loss to the Government 
in revenue would be something, but the deliverance to the 
industry of Lancashire, if it succeeded, as my friend thinks, 
would of course be speedy, and perhaps oomplete. Short 
of this, I look upon the restoration of the prosperity of 
Lancashire as distant I believe this misfortune will entail 
ruin upon the whole working population, and that it will 
gradually engulf the smaller traders and those possessing 
the least capital. I do not say it will, because, as I have 
said, what is not impossible may happen, — ^but it may for 
years make the whole factory property of Lancashire almost 
entirely worthless. Well, this is a very dismal look-out for 
a great many persons in this country ; but it comes, as I 
have said, — it comes from that utter neglect of our oppor- 
tunities and our duties which has distinguished the Govern- 
ment of India. 

Now, Sir, before I sit down I shall ask you to -listen to 
me for a few moments on the other branch of this great 
questipA, which refers to that sad tragedy which is passmg 
before our eyes jn. the United States of America. I shall 
not, in consequence of anything you have heard from my 
hon. Friend, conceal from you any of the opinions which I 
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hold, and which I proposed to lay before you if he had not 
spokeiL Having given to him, notwithstanding some diver- 
sity of opinion, a fair and candid hearing, I presume that I 
shall receive the same favour from those who may differ 
from me; If I had known that my hon. Friend was going 
to make an elaborate speech on this occasion, one of two 
things I should have done : I should either have prq>ared 
myself entirely to answer him, or I should have decided not 
to attend a meeting where there could by any possibility of 
chance have been anything like discord between so many — 
his friends and my friends — in this room. 

Since I have been Member for Birmingham, Mr. Schole- 
field has treated me with the kindness of a brother. No- 
thing could possibly be more generous and more disinterested 
in every way than his conduct towards me during these 
several years, and therefore I would much rather — ^far rather 
— that I lost an opportunity like this of speaking on this 
question, than I would have come here and appeared to be 
at variance with him. But I am happy to say that this great 
question does not depend upon the opinion of any man in 
Birmingham, or in England, or anywhere else. And there- 
fore I could — anjdous always, unless imperative duty requires, 
to avoid even a semblance of diflference — ^I could with a clear 
conscience have abstained from coming to and speaking at 
this meeting. 

But I observe that my hon. Friend endeavoured to avoid 
committing himself to what is called sympathy with the 
South. He takes a political view of this great question, — is 
disposed to deal widi the matter as he would have dealt with 
the case of a colony of Spain or Portugal revolting in South 
America, or of Greece revolting from Turkey. I should like 
to state here what I once stated to an eminent American. He 
xsked me if I could give him an idea of the course of publio 
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opinion in this country from the moment we heard of the 
secession of the Cotton States ; and I endeavoured to trace 
it in this way, — ^and I ask you to say whether it is a fair and 
full description. 

I said — and my hon. Friend has admitted that — ^that 
when the revolt or secession was first annoimced, people 
here were generally against the South. Nobody thought 
then that the South had any cause for breaking up the integ- 
rity of that great nation. Their opinion was, and what 
people said, according to their different politics in this coun- 
try was "They have a Government which is mild, and not in 
any degree oppressive ; they have not what some people 
love very mudi, and what some people dislike, — ^they have 
not a costly monarchy, and an aristocracy, creating and 
living on patronage. They have not an expensive foreign 
policy; a great army; a great navy; and they have no 
suffering millions discontented and endeavouring to over- 
throw their Government ; — all which things have been said 
against Governments in this country and in Europe a hun- 
dred times within our own hearing," — ^and therefore, they 
said, "Why should these men revolt ?** 

But for a moment the Washington Government appeared 
paralyzed. It had no army and no navy ; everybody was 
traitor to it. It was paralyzed and apparently helpless ; 
and in the hour when the government was transferred from 
President Buchanan to President Lincoln, many people — 
such was the unprepared state of the North, such was the 
apparent paralysis of everything there — thought there would 
be no war ; and men shook hands with each other pleasantly, 
and congratulated themselves that the disaster of a great 
strife, and the mischief to our own trade, might be avoided. 
That was the opinion at that moment, so far as I can recol- 
lect, and could gather at the time, with my opportunities of 
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gathering such opinion. They thought the North would 
acquiesde in the rending of the Republic, and tliat there 
would be no war. 

Well, but there was another reason. They were told by 
certain public writers in this country that the contest was en- 
tirely hopelessj'as they have been told lately by the Chancdlor 
of the Exchequer. I am very happy that, though the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer is able to decide to a penny what 
shall be the amount of taxes to meet public expenditure 
in England, he cannot decide what shall be the fate of a 
whole continent. It was said that the contest was hopeless, 
and why should the North continue a contest at so much 
loss of blood and treasure, and at so great z, loss Id the com- 
merce of the whole world ? If a man thought — ^if a man be- 
lieved in his heart that the contest was absolutely hopeless — 
no man in this country had probably any right to form a 
positive opinion one way or the other — but if he had formed 
that opinion, he might tiiink, "Well, the North can never be 
successful ; it would be naudi better that they should not 
cany on the war at all j and therefore I am ratho: gliad that 
the South should have success, for by that the war will be 
the soonet put an end to." I think tliis was a feeling that 
was abroad. 

Now I am of opinion that, if we judge a foreign nation in 
the circumstances in which we l&nd America, we ought to 
apply to it our own principles. My hOn. Friend has refenred 
to the question of the Trent I was not here last year, but 
I heard of a meeting — I read in the papers of a meeting 
held in refereticei to that affaiir inrfhis very hall, and tiiat 
there was a great diversity of opinion. But the majority 
were supposed to indorse the policy of the Government in 
making a great demonstration of force. And I think I read 
'lat at least one minister of religion took that view from thi3 
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platform. I am not complaining of it But I say that if 
you thought when the American captain, even if he had 
acted under the commands of his Government, which he had 
not, had taken two men most injurious and hostile to his 
country from the deck of an English ship — ^if you thought 
that on that ground you were justified in going to war widi 
the Republic of North America, then I say you ought not to 
be very nice in judging 'vrfiat America should do in circum- 
stances much more onerous than those in which you were 
placed. 

Now, take is an illustration the Rock of Gibraltar. Many 
of you have been there, I dare say. I have ; and among the 
things that interested me were the monkeys on the top of it, 
and a good many people at the bottom, who were living on 
English taxes. Wdl, the Rock of Gibraltar was taken and 
retained by this- country when we were not at war with 
Spain, and it was retained contraiy to every law of morality 
and honour. [A Voice: " No ! no T'] 'No' doubt the gen- 
tleman below is much better acquainted with the history of 
it than 1 am/ but I majr suggest to him that veiy likely we 
have read tw6 differenft histories. But I will let this' pass, 
and I wiH assume that it came into the possession of England 
in the most li6nour^bl6 way, which is, I suppose, by regular 
and acknowledged national warfare. 

Suppose, at this moment, you heard, or the English 
Govanmetit heard, that Spain was equipping expeditions, 
by land and sea, for the purpose of retaking that fortress and 
rock. Now, although it is not of the slightest advantage 
to any Engli&hmaii Kving, excepting to those who have 
pensions and ciccupations upon it; although every Govern- 
ment knows it, and although more than one Government 
has been anxious to giVe'it up, and I hope this Govern- 
ment will send my friend, Mr. Cobden, to Madrid, with 
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an offer that Gibraltar shall be ceded to Spain, as being of 
DO use to tliis country, and only embittering, as statesmen 
have admitted, the relations between Spain and England, — 
and if he were to go to Madrid with an offer of the Rock of 
Gibraltar, I believe he might obtain a commercial treaty 
with Spain, that would admit every English manufacture and 
every article of English produce into that country at a duty 
of not more than ten per cent ; — I say, do you not think 
that, if you heard that Spain was about to retake that use- 
less rock, mustering her legions and her fleets, the English 
Government would combine all the power of this country to 
resist it ? 

If that be so, then I think — seeing that there was a fair 
election two years ago, and that President Lincoln was fairly 
and honestly elected — that when the Southern leaders met 
at Montgomery in Alabama, oii the 6th of March, and 
authorized the raising of a hundred thousand men, and 
when, on the isth of April, they attacked Fort Sumter — 
not a fort of South Carolina, but a fort of the Union — tlien, 
upon all the principles that Englishmen and English Govern- 
ments have ever acted upon. President Lincohi was justified 
in calling out seventy-five thousand men — ^which was his 
first call — ^for the purpose of maintaining the integrity of 
that nation, which was the main purpose of the oath which 
he had taken at his election. 

Now I shall not go into a long argument upon this ques- 
tion, for the reason that a year ago I said what I thought it 
necessary to say upon it, and because I believe the question 
is in the hand, not of my hon. Friend, nor in that of Lord 
Palmerston, nor in that even of President Lincoln, but it is 
in the hand of the Supreme Ruler, who is bringing about 
one of those great transactions in history which men often 
ill not regard wh^n they are passing; before them, but 
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which they look back upon with awe and astonishment some 
years after they are past. So I shall content myself with 
asking one or two questions. I shall not discuss the ques- 
tion whether the North is making war for the Constitution, 
or making war for the abolition of slavery. 

If you come to a matter of sympathy with the South, or 
recognition of the South, or mediation or intervention for 
the benefit of the South, you should consider what are the 
ends of the South. Surely the United States Government 
is a Government at amity with this country. Its Minister is 
in London — a man honourable by family, as you know, in 
America, his father and his grandfather having held the 
office of President of the RepubUc. You have your own 
Minister just returned to Washington. Is this hypocrisy ? 
Are you, because you can cavil at certain things which 
the North, the United States Government, has done or 
has not done, are you eagerly to tlirow the influence of 
your opinion into a movement which is to dismember the 
great Republic ? 

Is there a man here that doubts for a moment that the 
object of the war on the part of the South — they began the 
war — that the object of the war on the part of the South is 
to maintain in bondage foiu: millions of human beings? 
That is only a small part of it. The further object is to 
perpetuate for ever the bondage of all the posterity of those 
four millions of slaves. [A few cries of " No 1 no !"] You 
will hear that I am not in a condition to contest vigorously 
anything that may be opposed, for I am suflfering, as nearly 
everybody is, from the state of the weather, and a hoarse- 
ness that almost hinders me from speaking. I could quote 
their own documents till twelve o'clock in proof of what 1 say; 
and if I found a man who denied it, upon the evidence that 
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had been ofifered, I would not offend him, or trouble myself 
by trying further to convince him. 

The object is, that a handful of white men on that con- 
tinent shall lord it over many millions of blacks, made black 
by the very Hand that made us while. The object is, that 
they should have the power to breed negroes, to work ne- 
groes, to lash negroes, to chain negroes, to buy and sell 
negroes, to deny them the commonest ties of family, or to 
break their hearts by rending them at their pleasure, to close 
their mental eye to but a glimpse of that very knowledge 
which separates us from the brute — for in their laws it is 
criminal and penal to teach the negro to read — to seal from 
their hearts the Book of our religion, and to make chattels 
and things of men and women and children. 

Now I want to ask whether this is to be the foundation, 
as it is proposed, of a new slave empire, and whether it is 
intended that on this audacious and infernal basis England's 
new ally is to be built up. It has been said that Greece 
was recognized, and that other countries had been recog- 
nized. But Greece was not recognized till afler she had 
fought Turkey for six years, and the Republics of South 
America, some of them, until they had fought the mother 
country for a score of years. France did not recognize the 
United States of America till some, I think, six years, five 
certainly, after the beginning of the War of Independence, 
and even then it was received as a declaration of war by the 
English Government I want to know who they are who 
speak eagerly in favour of England becoming the ally and 
friend of this great conspiracy against human nature, 

Now I should have no kind of objection to recognize a 
country because it was a country that held slaves — to recog- 
nize the United States, or to be in amity with it. The ques- 
ion of slavery there, and in Cuba and in Brazil, is, as far 
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as respects the present generation, an accident, and it would 
be most absurd that we should object to trade with and 
have political relations with a country, merely because it 
happened to have within its borders the institution of 
slavery, hateful as that institution is. But in this case it is 
a new State intending to set itself up on the sole basis of 
slavery. Slavery is blasphemously stated to be its chief 
comer-stone. 

I have heard that there are here in England ministers of 
state who are in favour of the South ; that there are mem- 
bers of the aristocracy who are terrified at the shadow of 
the Great Republic ; that there are rich men on our com- 
mercial exchanges, depraved, it may be, by their riches, and 
thriving unwholesomely within the atmosphere of a privi- 
leged class ; that there are conductors of the public press 
who would barter the rights of millions of their fellow-crea- 
tures that they might bask in tlie smiles of the great 

But I know that there are ministers of state who do not 
wish that this insurrection should break up the American 
nation ; that there are members of our aristocracy who are 
not afraid of the shadow of the Republic ; that there are 
rich men, many, who are not depraved by their riches ; and 
that there are public writers of eminence and honour who 
will not barter human rights for the patronage of the great 
But most of all, and before all, I believe, — I am sure it is 
true in Lancashire, where the working men have seen them- 
selves coming down from prosperity to ruin, from indepen- 
dence to a subsistence on charity, — I say that I believe that 
the unenfranchised but nQt hopeless millions of this country 
will never sympathize with a revolt which is intended to 
destroy the liberty of a continent, and to build on its ruins 
a mighty fabric of human bondage. 

When I speak to gentlemen in private upon this matter, 
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and hear their own candid opinion, — I mean those who 
differ from me on this matter, — they generally end by 
saying that the Republic is too great and too powerful, and 
that it is better for us — not meaning you, but the governing 
classes and the governing policy of England — ^that it should 
be broken up. But we will suppose that we are in New 
York or in Boston, discussing of England. And if any one 
there were to say that England, — not the thirty-one millions 
in this island, but in the one hundred and fifty millions it 
has in Asia, and nobody knows how many millions in every 
other part of the globe, — ^and surely an American might 
fairly say that he has not covered the ocean with fleets of 
force, or left the bones of her citizens to blanch on a hun- 
dred European battle-fields, — ^he could say, (and a thousand 
times more fairly say), that England has grown too big, and that 
it would be perilous for the world that she should be so great? 

But bear in mind that every declaration of this kind, 
whether from an Englishman who professes to be strictly 
English, or from an American strictly American, or from a 
Frenchman strictly French, — whether he talks in a proud and 
arrogant strain that Britannia rules the waves, or speaks of 
" manifest destiny" and of all creation adoring the " Stars 
and Stripes," or boasts that the Eagles of onenation, having 
once overrun Europe, may possibly repeat the experiment, 
— I say all these ideas are to be condemned. It is not 
truly patriotic ; it is not rational ; it is not moral Then, I 
say, if any man wishes the Great Republic to be severed on 
that ground, in my opinion, he is only doing that which tends 
to keep alive jealousies which, as far as his hand can pre- 
vent it, will never die j and if they do not die, for anything 
I see wars must be eternal. 

But then I shall be told that the people of the North do 
not like us at all. In fact, we have heard it to-night. It is 
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not necessaxy that they should like us. If an American be 
in this room to-night, will he think that he likes my honour- 
able Friend ? But if the North does not like England, does 
anybody believe the South does ? It does not appear to me 
to be a question of liking or disliking. Eveiybody knows 
that when the South was in power, — and it has been in 
power for the last fifty years, — everybody knows that hos- 
tility to this country, wherever it existed in America, was 
cherished and stimulated* to the utmost d^ee by some of 
those very men who are now leaders of this very insur* 
rection. 

"My hon. Friend read a passage about the Alahama, I 
undertake to say that he is not acquainted with the facts 
about the Ak^ma. That he will fully admi^ I think. 
The Government of this country have admitted that the 
building of the Alabama^ and her sailing from the Mersey, 
was a violation of international law. In America they say, 
and they say here, that the Alabama is a ship of war i that 
she was built in the Mersey ; that she was built, and I have 
reason to believe it, by a member of the British Parliament; 
that she is furnished with guns of English manufacture ; 
that she is manned almost entirely by Englishmen; and 
that these facts were represented, as I know they were re- 
presented, to the collector of customs in Liverpool, who 
pooh-poohed them, and said there was nothing in them. 
He was requested to send the facts up to London to the 
Customs' authorities, and their solicitor, not a very wise 
man, but probably in favour of breaking up the Republic, 
did not think them of much consequence ; but afterwards 
the opinion of an eminent counsel, Mr. Collier, the Member 
for Pl3rmouth, was taken, and he stated distinctly that what 
was being done in Liverpool was a direct infringement of 
the Foreign Enlistment Act, and that the Customs' authori* 

II 
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ties of Liverpool would be responsible for anything that 
^ppened in consequence. 

r. When this opinion was taken to the Foreign Office the 
Fordgn Office was a little astonished and a little troubled j 
and after they had consulted their own law officers, whpse 
opinions agreed with .that of Mr. Collier, they . did what 
Government officers generally do, and as promptly, — a tele- 
graphic message went down to Liverpool to order that this 
vessel should be arrested, and she happened to sail an hour 
w two before the message arrived. She has never been into 
a Confederate port — they have not got any ports; she 
hoists the English flag when she wants to come alongside a 
ship ; she sets a ship on fire in the night, and when, seeing 
fire, another ship bears down to lend help, she seizes it, and 
pillages and bums it I think that^ if we were citizens of 
New York, it would require a little more calmness than is 
shown in this country to look at all this as if it was a matter 
with which we had no concern. And therefore I do not so 
much blame the words that have been said' "in America in 
reference to that question. 

But they do not know in America so much as we know — 
the whole truth about public opinion here. There are min- 
isters in our Cabinet as resolved to be no traitors to freedom, 
on this question, as I am j and there are members of the 
English aristocracy, and in the very highest rank, as I know 
for a certainty, who hold the same opinion. They do not 
know in America — at least, there has been no indication of 
it until the advices that have come to hand within the last 
two days — ^wbat is the opinion of the great body of the 
working classes in England. There has been every effort 
that money and malice could devise to stimulate in Lanca- 
shire, amongst the suffering population, an expression of 
opinion in favour of the Slave States. They have not been 
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able to get it And I honour that population for their 
fidelity to principles and to fireedom, and I say that the 
course they have taken ought to atone in the minds of the 
people of the United States for miles of leading articles, 
written by the London press, — by men who would barter 
every human right, — that they might serve the party with 
which they are associated. 

But now I shall ask you one other question before I sit 
down, — How comes it that on the Continent there is not a 
liberal newspaper, nor a liberal politician, that duret Say, or 
ever thought of saymg, a word in favour of this portentous 
and monstrous shape which now asks to be received into 
the family of nations? Take the great Italian Minister, 
Count Cavour. You read some time ago in thef papers part 
of a despatch which he wrote on the question of America — 
he had fto difficulty in deciding. Ask Garibaldi. Is there 
in Europe a more disinterested and generous fnend*" of firee- 
dom than Garibaldi ? Ask that illustrious Hungarian 
whose marvellous eloquence you once listened to in this 
hall. Will he tell you that slavery has nothing td do with 
it, and that the slaveholders of the South will liberate the 
negroes sooner than the North through the instrumentality 
of the war? Ask Victor Hugo, the poet of freedom, — ^the 
exponent, may I not call him, of the yearnings 6f all man- 
kind for a better time ? Ask any man ih Europe who opens 
his lips forfreedom, — ^who dips his pen in ink that he may 
indite a sentence for freedom, — ^whoever has a sympathy for 
freedom warm in his own heart, — ask him, — ^he will have 
no difficulty in telling you on which side your sympathies 
should lie. 

Only a few days ago a German 'merchant in Manchester 
was speaking to a friend of mine, and said he had recently 
travelled all through Germany. He said, ^' I am so surprised) 

II — 2 
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— I doh*t find one man in favour of the South.** That^ is 
not true of Germany only, it is trae of all the world except 
this island, famed for freedom, in which we dwell. I will 
tell you what is the reason. Our London press is mainly in 
the hands of certain ruling West End classes ; it acts and 
writes in favour of tliose classes. I will tell you what they 
mean. One of the most eminent statesmen in this coun- 
try, — one who has rendered the greatest services to the 
country, though, I must say, not in an official capacity, in 
which men very seldom confer such great advantages upon 
the country, — ^he told me twice, at an interval of several 
months, "I had no idea how much influence the example of 
that Republic was having upon opinion here, until I dis- 
covered the universal congratulation that the Republic was 
likely to be broken up." 

But, Sir, the Free States are the home of the working man. 
Now, I speak to working men particularly at this moment. 
Do you know that in fifteen years two million five hun- 
dred thousand persons, men, women, and children, have 
left the United Kingdom to find a home in the Free States 
of America? That is a population equal to eight great 
cities of the size of Birmingham. What would you think of 
eight Birminghams being transplanted from this country and 
set down in the United States ? Speaking generally, every 
man of these two and a half millions is in a position of 
much higher comfort and prosperity than he would have 
been if he had remained in this country. I say it is the 
home of the working man ; as one of her poets has recently 
said,— . 

** For her free latch-string never was drawa in 
Against the poorest child of Adam's kin.** 

\nd in that land there are no six nullions of grown men-^ 
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I speak of the Free States— excluded from the constitution 
of their country and the electoral franchise ; there we ob- 
serve a free Church, a free school, free land, a free vote, and 
a free career for the child of the humblest bom in the land. 
My countrymen who work for your living, remember this : 
there will be one wild shriek of freedom to starde all man- 
kind if that American Republic should be overthrown. 

Now for one moment let us lift ourselves, if we can, above 
the narrow circle in which we are all too apt to live and 
think ; let us put ourselves on an historical eminence, and 
judge this matter fairly. Slavery has been, as we all know, 
the huge, foul blot^upon the fame of the American Republic ; 
it is a hideous outrage against human right and against 
Divine law ; but the pride, the passion of man, will not per- 
mit its peaceable extinction. The slave-owners of our 
colonies, if they had been strong enough, would have 
revolted too. I believe there was no mode short of a 
miracle more stupendous than any recorded in Holy Writ 
that could in our time, or in a century, or could ever have 
brought about the abolition of slavery in America, but the 
suicide which the South has committed and the war which 
it has commenced. 

Sir, it is a measureless calamityj— this war. I said the 
Russian war was a measureless calamity, and yet many of 
your leaders and friends told you that it was a just war to 
maintain the integrity of Turkey, some thousands of miles 
off. Surely the integrity of your own country at your own 
doors must be worth as much as the integrity of Turkey. Is 
not this war tlie penalty which inexorable justice exacts from 
America, North and South, for the enormous guilt of cherish- 
ing that frightful iniquity of slavery for the last eighty years ? 
I do not blame any man here who thinks the cause of the 
North hopeless and the restoration of the Union impossible* 
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It may be hopeless ; the restoration may be impossible. You 
have the authority of the Chancelior of the Exchequer on 
that point. . As a speaker, he is not surpassed by any man in 
England. 4at unfortunately, he made use of exJ>ressions in 
the north of England nearly three months ago, and seems ever 
since then to have been engaged in trying to make people 
understand what he meant. He believes the cause' of the 
North to be hopeless ; that their enterprise cannot succeed. 
Wdl, he is quite welcome to that opinion, and so is any- 
body else, I do not hold the opinion ; but the facts are 
before us. all, and, as far as we can discard passion and 
sympathy, we are all equally at liberty to form our own 
Opinion. But what I do blame is^ this. I blame men who 
are eager to admit into tiie family of nations a State which 
offers itself to us, based upon a principle, I will undertake 
to say, more odious and more blasphemous than was ever 
heretofore dreamed of in Christian or Pagan, in civilised or 
in savage times. The leaders of this revolt propose this 
monstrous thing — ^that over a territory fort^ Jiraes as large 
as England, the blight and curse of slavery shalTbe for ever' 
perpetuated. ;; v 

' I cannot believe, myself, in such a fate befalling that 
fair land, stricken though it now is with the ravages of 
war. I cannot believe that civilisation, in its journey with 
the sun, will sink into endless night in order to gratify the 
ambition of the leaders of this revolt, who seek to 

!* Wade through slaughter to a throne, 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind,"* 

I have another and a i^Lk^li^l?! Yi§.\2P before my gaze. It 
may be but a vision, but I will cherish it. I see one vast 
confederation stretching from the frozen North in unbrokeiT' 
line to the glowing South, and from the wild billows of the 
* Gray's Elegy in a Country Churchyard. 
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Atlantic westwaid to the calmer waters of the Pacific main, — 
and I see one people, and one law, and one language, and 
one faith, and, over all that wide continent, the home of 
freedom, and a refuge for the oppressed of every race and of 
every clime* 
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AMERICA AND fiNm^AND* 

ST. JAMES'S HALL, MARCH 26, 1863, 

|H£N the Committee did me the honour to ask me 
to attend this meeting to-night to take the Chair, I 
fdt that I was not at liberty to refuse^ for I con^ 
sidered there wa^ something remarkable in : the character of 
this meeting ; and I need not tell you that the cause which 
we are assembled to discuss is one which excites my warmest 
sympathy^ This meeting is remarkable, inasmuch as it is 
not what is commonly called a public meeting, but it is a 
meeting, as you have seen by the advertisement by which it 
has been called, of the members of the Trades* Unions and 
Trades' Societies in London. The members of these Socie- 
ties have not usually stepped out from their ordinary busi- 
ness to take part in questions of this kind or in any great 
public questions. 

But the subject which you are now met to discuss is one 
of surpassing interest — ^which excites at this moment, and 
has excited for two years past, the attention and astonish- 
ment of the civilized world. We see that country which for 
many years — during the lifetime of the oldest amongst us — 
has been the most peaceful, and prosperous, and the most 
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free among the great nations of the earth — ^we see it plunged 
at once into the midst of a sanguinary revolution, the pro- 
portions of which are so gigantic as to dwarf all other revo- 
lutionary records and events of which we have any know- 
ledge. But I don't wonder at this revolution. No man can 
read the history of the United States from the time when 
they ceased to be colonies of England, without discovering 
that at the very birth of that great Republic there were sown 
the seeds, if not of its dissolution, at least of its extreme 
peril. The infant giant in its cradle may be said to have 
been rocked imder the shade of the cypress, which is the 
symbol of mortality and of the tomb. 

Colonial weakness, when face to face with British strength, 
made it impossible to put an end to slavery, or to establish 
a republic free from slavery. To meet England, it was ne- 
cessary to be united, and to be united it was necessary to 
tolerate slavery ; and from that hour to this — ^at least, to a 
period within the last two or three years — the love of unioD, 
the patriotism of the American people have induced them 
constantly to make concessions to slavery, because they 
knew that when they ceased to make these concessions they 
ran the peril of that disruption which has now arrived ; and 
they dreaded the destruction of their country even more 
than they hated the evil of slavery. But those concessions, 
as I believe concessions to evil always do, have failed to 
secure safety in that Union. There were principles at war 
which were wholly irreconcilable. The South, as you know, 
has been engaged for the last fifty years in building up fresh 
ramparts by which to defend its institutions, while the North 
has been growing yearly greater in freedom. A contest, 
therefore, could not be distant ; it was obviously inevitable. 
In our day, then, that which the statesmen of Amerio^ 
we hpped permanently to postpone h^ arrived, Tl|§ 
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great trial is going on in sight of the world, and the verdict 
upon this great question must at last be rendered. But how 
much is at stake ? Some men in this country, some writers, 
talk of it as if, after all, it was no great matter that had 
caused this contest in the United States. I say that a whole 
continent is at stake. It is not a question of boundary j it 
is not a question of tariff; it is not a question of supremacy 
or of party, or even of the condition of four millions of 
negroes. It is more than that It is a question of a whole 
continent, with its teeming millions, and what shall be their 
present and their future fate. It is fpr those millions a 
question of freedom or slavery, education or ignorance, light 
or darkness. Christian morality ever widening and all-bless- 
ing in its influence, or an overshadowing and all-blasting 
guilt 

There are men, good men, who say that we in England, 
who are opposed to war, should take no public part in this 
great question, and only yesterday I received from a friend 
of mine, whose fidelity I honour, a letter, in which he asked 
me whether I though^ with the views which he supposed I 
entertained on the question of war, it was fitting that I should 
appear at such a meeting as this. It is not our war ; we did 
not make it We deeply lament it It is not in our power 
to bring it to a close ; but I know not that we are called 
upon to shut our eyes and to close our hearts to the great 
issues that are depending upon it Now we are met here to 
ask one another some questions. Has England any opinion 
with regard to this said American question ? Has England 
any sympathy, on one side or the other, with either party in 
this great struggle ? But, to come nearer, I would ask whe- 
ther this meeting has any opinion upon it, and whether our 
sympathies have been stirred in relation to it ? It is true, to 
this meeting, not many rich, pot winy noWe, have been 
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caBed. It is a meeting composed of artisans and working 
men of the dty of London — ^men whose labour, in combina* 
tion widi capital and directing skill, has. built this gre$it city, 
and has made £ngland great I address, myself to. these 
men. I aA them — ^I ask you— have you any special interest 
in this contest? 

Privilege thinks it has a great, interest in it, and every 
morning, with blatant voice, it comes into your streets and 
curses the American Republic. Privilege has beheld an 
afflicting spectacle for many years past It has beheld thirty 
millions of men, happyi and prosperous, without emperor, 
without king, without the surxmindings t)f a court, without 
noU^s, except such as are made by eminence in intellect 
and virtue, without State Inshops and State priests^-*- . 

"Sole vendors of the lore which works salvation,"^ 

without great armies and great navies, without jgr^^atdebt 
and without great taxes. Privilege has shuddered at what 
might happen to old Europe if thi^ g^and experiment should 
succeed. But you, the workers-^ypu, striving afta: a better 
time,— you, struggling upwards towards the light; with slow 
and painful steps, — ^you.have no cause to look with jealousy 
upon a country which, an!iong the nations of the globe, is 
that one where labour has met with the highest honour, and 
where it has reaped its greatest reward. Are you aware of 
the great fact, that in fifteen years, which is but as yesterday 
when it is past, two and a half millions of your countrymen 
have found a home in the United States, — that a population 
equal nearly, if not quite, to the population of this great 
city — ^itself equal to no mean kingdom — ^has emigrated fix)m 
these shores? In the United States there has beai, as you 
know, an open door for every man, — ^and millions have 
ntered into it, and have found rest 
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Let US take the two sections of the coimtiy which are 
now engsEged in this fearful struggle. In the one, labour is 
honoured more than elsewhere in the world; there, more 
than in any other country, men rise to competence and in- 
dependence ; a career is open ; the pursuit of happiness is not 
hopelessly thwarted by the law. In the other section of 
that country, labour is not only not honoured, but it is de- 
graded.* The laboura: is made a chattel. He is no more 
his own than the horse that drags a vehicle through the 
next street ; nor is his wife, nor is his child, nor is anything 
that is his, his own. And if you have not heard the astound- 
ing statement, it may be as well for a moment to refer to it 
— ^that it is not black men only who should be slaves. Only 
to-day I read from one of the Southern papers a statement 
that— 

" Slavery in the Jewish times was not the slavery of negroes ; and, there- 
fore, if you confine slavery to negroes, you lose your sheet-anchor, which Is 
the Bible-argument in favour of slavery." 

I think nothing can be more fitting for the discussion of 
the members of the Trade Societies of London. You in 
your Trade Societies help each other when you are sick, or 
if you meet with accidents. You do many kind acts amongst 
each other. You have other business also ; you have to 
maintahi what you believe to be the just rights of industry 
and of your separate trades ; and sometimes, as you know, 
you do things which many people do not approve, and 
which, probably, when you come to think more coolly of 
them, you may even doubt the wisdom of yourselves. That 
is only saying that you are not immaculate, and that your 
wisdom, like the wisdom of other classes, is not absolutely 
perfect. But they have in the Southern States a specific for 
all the differences between capital and labour. They say — 
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" Make the labourer capital ; the free system in Europe is arotten ^stem ; 
let us set rid of that, and make all the laboureis as much capital and as 
much the property of the capitalist and employer as the capitalist's cattle 
and horses are property, and then the whole system will move with that 
perfect ease and harmony which the world admires so much in the Southern 
States of America." 

I believe there never was a question submitted to the public 
opinion of the world which it was more becoming the work- 
ing men and members of Trades' Unions and Trade Socie- 
ties of every kind in this country fully to consider^ than this 
great question. 

But there may be some in this room, and there are some 
who say to me, '' But what is to become of our trade, what is 
to become of the capitalist and the labourer of Lancashire ?^ 
I am not sure that much of the capital of Lancashire will 
not be ruined. I am not sure that very large numbers of its 
population will not have to remove to seek other employ- 
ment, either in this or some other country. I am not one of 
those who underrate this great calamity. On the contrary, 
I have scarcely met with any man, — ^not more than half 
a dozen, — since this distress in our county began, who has 
been willing to measure the magnitude of this calamity ac- 
cording to the scale with which I have viewed it 

But let us examine this question. The distress of Lanca- 
shire comes from a failure of the supply of cotton. The 
failure of the supply of cotton comes from the war in the 
United States. The war in the United States has originated 
in the effort of the slaveholders of that country to break up 
what they themselves admit to be the freest and best govern- 
ment that ever existed, for the sole purpose of making per- 
petual the institution of slavery. But if the South began the 
war, and created all the mischief, does it look reasonable 
tha^ w^ should pat them on th^ back, and b^ their friends ? 
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If they have destroyed cotton, or withheld it, shall we there- 
fore take them to our bosoms ? 

^ 1 have a letter written by an agent in the city of Nashville 
who had been accustomed to buy cotton there before the 
war, and who returned there immediately after that city came 
into the possession of the Northern forces. He began his 
trade, and cotton came in. Not Union planters only, but 
Secession planters, began to bring in the produce of their 
plantations, and he had a fair chance of re-establishing his 
business ; but the moment this was discovered by the com- 
manders of the Southern forces at some distance from the 
city, they issued the most peremptory orders that every boat- 
load of cotton on the rivers, every waggon-load upon the 
roads, and every car-load upon the railroads, that was leaving 
any plantations for the purposes of sale, should be imme- 
diately destroyed The result was, that the cotton trade 
was at once again put an end to, and I believe only to 
a very small extent has it been re-opened, even to this 
hour. 

Then take the State of New Orleans, which, as you know, 
has been now for many months in the possession of the 
Northern forces. The Northern commanders there had 
issued annoimcements that any cotton sent down to New 
Orleans for exportation, even though it came from the most 
resolved friends of secession in the district, should still be 
safe. It might be purchased to ship to Europe, and the 
proceeds of that cotton might be returned, and the trade be 
re-opened. But you have not found cotton come down to 
New Orleans, although its coming there under those terms 
would be of no positive advantage to the North. It has 
been withheld with this single object, to create in the manu- 
facturing districts of France and England a state of suffering 
that might at last become unbearable, and thus might compel 
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the Governments of those countries, in spite of all that inter- 
national law may teach, in spite of all that morality may 
enjoin upon them, to take sides with the South, and go to 
war with the North for the sake of liberating whatever cotton 
there is now in the plantations of the Secession States. 

At this moment, such of you as read the City articles of 
the daily papers will see that a loan has been contracted for 
in the City, to the amount of three millions sterling, on be- 
half of the Southern Confederacy. It is not brought into 
the market by any firm with an English name ; biit I am 
sorry to be obliged to believe that many Englishmen have 
taken portions of that loan. Now the one great object of 
that loan is this, to pay in this country for vessels which are 
being built — Alabamas — from which it is hoped that so 
much irritation will arise in the minds of the people of the 
Northern States, that England may be dragged into war to 
take sides with the South and with slavery. The South was 
naturally hostile to England, because England was hostile to 
slavery. Now the great hope of the insurrection has been 
from the beginning, that Englishmen would not have forti- 
tude to bear the calamities which it has brought upon us ; 
but by some trick or by some accident we might be brought 
into a war with the North, and thereby give strength to the 
South. 

This question is so plain that you Englishmen cannot fail 
to understand it ; at least the six millions of men in the 
United Kingdom who are not enfranchised can never any 
longer feel a doubt upon the question. Their instincts are 
always in the main right, and if they get the facts and infor- 
mation, I can rely on their influence being put in the right 
scale. I wish I could state what would be as satisfactory to 
myself with regard to some others. There may be men, ijt 
IS said there are men sitting among your legislators, who will 
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build and equip corsair ships to prey upon the commerce of 
friendly.powers — ^who will disregard the laws and the honour 
of their country, — who will trample on the Proclamation of 
their sovereign, for the sake of gratifying a greed for that 
profit which sometimes waits on crime, and are content to 
cover themselves with everlasting infamy. There may be 
men, too — ^rich men — in this city of London, who will buy 
in the slave-owners' loan, and who, for the chance of more 
gain than honest dealing will afford them, would not hesitate 
to assist a cause whose fundamental institution and corner^ 
stone, is declared to be felony, and infamous by the statutes 
of their country. 

I speak not to these men — I leave them to their con- 
sciences, in that hour which comes to all of us, when con- 
science speaks and the soul is no longer deaf to her voice. 
I speak to you, the working men of London, the representa- 
tives, as you are here to-night, of the feelings and interests 
of the millions who cannot hear my voice. . I wish you to 
be true to^ yourselves. Dynasties may fall, aristocracies may 
perish ; but you and your children, and your children's chil- 
dren, will remain, and from you the English people will be 
continued to succeeding generations. 

You wish for freedom, and you strive for it in many ways. 
Do not then think of giving the hand of fellowship to die 
worst foes of freedom that the world has ever seen. Do not, 
I beseech you, bring down a curse upon your own cause 
which no after-penitence can lift from it I have faith in 
you. Impartial history will tell that^ When your statesmen 
were hostile or coldly neutral, when many of your rich men 
were corrupt, when your press — ^which ought to have in- 
structed and defended — was mainly written to betray your 
faith in that vast continent, whose populations are ojf your 
own kindred — ^you clung to fi-eedom with unfaltering trusty 
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assured that God in His infinite mercy will yet make it the 
heritage of all His children. 



IV. 

MR. roebuck's motion FOR RECOONlTlOif OF THE 
SOVTHERN CONFEDERACY. 

HOUSE OF 'commons, JUNE 30, 1863. 

SHALL not attempt to follow the noble Lord in the 
laboured attack which he has made upon the Trea- 
sury Bench, for two reasons: — that he did not 
appear to me very much to understand what it was that he 
was charging them with ; and, again, I am not in the habit 
of defending Gentlemen who sit on that bench. J shall 
address myself to the question before the House, which I 
think the House generally feels to be very important, al- 
though I am quite satisfied that they do not feel it to be 
practical, or one in which they will be disposed to take any 
course in support of the hon. Gentleman who has introduced 
the resolution now before us. ' 

We sometimes are engaged in discussions, and have great 
difficulty to know what we are about ; but the hon. Gentle- 
man left us in no kind of doubt when he sat down. He 
proposes a resolution which in words under certain circum- 
stances addressed to certain parties, might not be offensive 
or injurious. But taken in connexion with liis character, 
with the speech he has made to-night, and with the speech 
he has made elsewhere recently on this subject, I should 
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say that he would have come to about the same conclusion 
if he had proposed to address the Crown, inviting the 
Queen to declare war against the United States of America. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, who is supposed not to 
be very zealous in the particular line of opinion which I 
have adopted, addressed the hon. Gentleman in the smooth- 
est language possible, but still he was obliged to charge him 
with the bitter hostility which marked his speech. 

On a recent occasion the hon. Gentleman addressing 
some of his constituents — I do not mean in his last speech, 
but the speech in the August of last year — entered upon a 
course of prophecy which, like most prophecies in our day, 
does not hs^pen to come true. But he said then what he 
said to-night, that the American people and Government 
were overbearing. He did not tell his constituents that the 
Government of the United States had, almost during the 
whole of his lifetime, been conducted by his friends of the 
South. He said that, if they were divided, they would not 
be able to bully the whole world ; and he made use of these 
expressions : " The North will never be our friends ; of the 
South you can make friends, — they are Englishmen, — they 
are not the scum and refuse of the world." 

Mr. Roebuck: "What I said was, that the South were 
Englishmen, but that the armies of the North were com- 
posed of the scum of Europe." 

Mr. Bright : " I take, of course, the explanation of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, but there is not, as far as I 
can find, any mention in that paragraph, and I think there 
is not in Jhe speech, a single word about the army." 

Mr. Roebuck : " I assure you I said so." 

Mr. Bright : " Then I take it for granted that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman said that, or that if he said what was 
reported, he deeply regrets it." 

la 
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Mr. Roebuck: "I do not" 

Mr. Bright ; The hon. and learned gentleman speaks of 
other Powers. He has unceremoniously got rid of all 
Powers but France, and he comes here to-night with a story 
of an interview with a man whom he describes as the great 
ruler of France — ^he tells us the conversation^ and he asks 
us to accept the lead of the Emperor of the French upon, 
— I will undertake to say, — one of the greatest questions 
that ever was submitted to the British Parliament But it 
is not long since the hon. and learned Gentleman held very 
different language. I recollect in this House, only about 
two years ago, that the hon. and learned Gentleman said : 
"I hope I may be permitted to express in respectful terms 
my opinion, even though it should affect so great a poten- 
tate as the Emperor of the French. I have no faidi in the 
Emperor of the French." On another occasion the hon. 
and learned Gentleman said, — ^not, I believe, in this House, 
— " I am still of opinion that we have nothing but animosity 
and bad faith to look for from the French Emperor." And 
he went on to say still, though he had been laughed at, he 
adopted the patriotic character of "Tear-'em," and was still 
at his post. 

And when the hon. and learned Gentleman came back, 
I think, from his expedition to Cherbourg, does the House 
recollect the language he used on that occasion — Slanguage 
which, if it expressed the sentiments which he felt, at least 
I think he might have been content to have withheld ? If 
I am not mistaken, referring to the salutation between the 
Emperor of the French and the Queen of these kingdoms, 
he said, "When I saw his perjured lips touch that hallowed 
cheek." And now. Sir, the hon. and learned Gentleman 
has been to Paris, introduced there by the hon. Member for 
"^underland, and he has sought to become as it were in the 
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palace of the French Emperor a co-conspirator with him to 
drag this country into a policy which I maintain is as hostile 
to its interests as it would be degrading to its honour. 

But then the high contracting parties, I suspect, are not 
agreed, because I will say this in justice to the French 
Emperor, that there has never come from him in public, nor 
from any one of his Ministers, nor is there anything to be 
found in what they have written, that is tinctured in the 
smallest degree with that bitter hostility which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman has constantly exhibited to the United 
States of America and their people. France, if not wise in 
this matter, is at least not unfriendly. The hon. and learned 
Member, in my opinion — indeed I am sure — is not friendly, 
and I believe he is not wise. 

But now, on this subject, without speaking disrespectfully 
of that great potentate who has taken the hon, and learned 
Gentleman into his confidence, I must say that the Emperor 
runs the risk of being far too much represented in this House. 
We have got two — I will not call, them envoys extraordi- 
nary, but most extraordinary. And, if report speaks true, 
even they are not all. The hon. Member for King's County 
(Mr. Hennessy) — I do not see him in his place — came back 
the other day from Paris, and there were whispers that he 
had seen the great ruler of France, and that he could tell 
everybody in the most confidential manner that the Emperor 
was ready to make a spring at Russia for the sake of de- 
livering Poland, and that he only waited for a word from 
the Prime Minister of England. 

I do not imderstand the policy of the Emperor if these . 
new Ministers of his tell the truth. For, Sir, if one gen- 
tleman says that he. is about to make war with Russia, and 
another that he is about to make war with America, I am 
induced to look at what he is already doing. I find that 

J2 — 2 
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he is holding Rome against the opinion of all Italy. He is 
conquering Mexico by painful steps, every footstep marked 
by devastation and blood. He is warring, in some desultory 
manner, it may be in China, and for aught I know, he may 
be about to do it in Japan. Well, I say that, if he is to en- 
gage, at the same time, in dismembering the great Eastern 
Empire and the great Western Republic, he has more am- 
bition than Louis XIV., more daring than the first of his 
name j and that, if he endeavours to grasp these great trans- 
actions, his dynasty may fall and be buried in the ruins of 
his own ambition. 

I can say only one sentence upon the question to which 
the noble Lord has directed so much attention. I under- 
stand that we have not heard all the story from Paris, and 
further, that it is not at all remarkable, seeing that the secret 
has been confided to two persons, that we have not heard 
it correctly. I saw my hon. Friend, the Member for Sun- 
derland, near me, and his face underwent remarkable con- 
tortions during the speech of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, and I felt perfectly satisfied that he did not agree with 
what his colleague was saying. I am told there is in 
existence a little memorandum which contains an account 
of what was said and done at that interview in France ; and 
before the discussion closes we shall no doubt have that 
memorandum produced, and from it know how far those 
two gentlemen are agreed. ^ 

I now come to the proposition which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman has submitted to the House, and which he has 
already submitted to a meeting of his constituents at Shef- 
field. At that meeting, on the 27 th of May, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman used these words: "What I have to 
consider is, what are the interests of England : what is for 
er interests I believe to be for the interests of the world." 
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Now, leaving out of consideration the latter part of that 
statement, if the hon. and learned Gentleman will keep to 
the first part of it, then what we have now to consider in 
this question is, what is for the interest of England. But 
the hon. and learned Gentleman has to-night put it in a way 
almost as offensive as he did before at Sheffield, and has said 
that the United States would not bully the world if they 
were divided and sub-divided; for he went so far as to 
contemplate division into more than two independent sec- 
tions. I say that the whole of his case rests upon a miser- 
able jealousy of the United States, or on what I may term 
a base fear. It is a fear which appears to me just as ground- 
less as any of those panics by which ^the hon. and learned 
Gentleman has endeavoured to frighten the countiy; 

There never was a State in the world which was less capa- 
ble of aggression with regard to Europe than the United 
States of America. I speak of its government, of its con- 
federation, of the peculiarities of its organization ; for the 
House will agree with me, that nothing is more peculiar 
than the fact of the great power which the separate States, 
both of the North and South, exercise upon the policy and 
course of the country. I will undertake to say, that, unless 
in a question of overwhelming magnitude, which would be 
able to unite any people, it would be utterly hopeless to 
expect that all the States of the American Union would 
join together to support the central Government in any plan 
of aggression on England or any other country of Europe. 

Besides, nothing can be more certain than this, that the 
Government which is now in power, and the party which 
have elected Mr. Lincoln to office, is a moral and peaceable 
party, which has been above all things anxious to cultivate 
the best possible state of feeling with regard to England. 
The hon. and learned Getitleman, of all men, ought not to 
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entertain this fear of United States aggression, for he is 
always boasting of his readiness to come into the field him- 
self. I grant that it would be a great necessity indeed which 
would justify a conscription in calling out the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, but I say he ought to consider well be- 
fore he spreads these alarms among the people. For the 
sake of this miserable jealousy, and that he may help to 
break up a friendly nation, he would depart from the usages 
of nations, and create an everlasting breach between the 
people of England and the people of the United States of 
America. He would do more; and, notwithstanding what 
he has said to-night, I may put this as my strongest argu- 
ment against his case — he would throw the weight of Eng- 
land into the scale in favour of the cause <rf slavery. 

I want to show the hon. and learned Gentleman that Eng- 
land IS not interested in the course he proposes we should 
take ; and when I speak of interests, I mean the commercial 
interests, the political interests, and the moral interests of the 
country. And first, with regard to the supply of cotton, in 
which the noble Lord the Member for Stamford takes such 
a prodigious interest I must explain to the noble Lord that 
I know, a little about cotton. I happen to have been engaged 
in that business, — not all my life, for the noble Lord has seen 
me here for twenty years, — but my interests have been in it; 
and at this moment the firm of which I am a member have 
no less than six mills, which have been at a stand for nearly 
a year, owing to the impossibility of working under the pre- 
sent conditions of the supply of cotton. I live among a 
people who live by this trade ; and there is no man in Eng- 
land who has a more direct interest in it than I have. Before 
the war, the supply of cotton was little and costly, and every 
year it was becoming more costly, for the supply did not 
keep pace with the demand. 
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The point that I am going to argue is this : I believe that 
the war that is now raging in America is more likely to 
abolish slavery than not, and more likely to abolish it than 
any other thing that can be proposed in the world. I regret 
very much that the pride and passion of men are such as 
to justify me in making this statement. The supply of cotton 
under slavery must always be insecure. The House felt §0 in 
past years ; for at my recommendation they appointed a com- 
mittee, and but for the acts of a foolish Minister they would 
have appointed a special commission to India at my request 
Is there any gentleman in this House who will not agree 
with me in this, — ;that it would be far better for our great 
Lancashire industry that our supply of cotton should be 
grown by free labour rather than by slave labour^ 

Before the war, the whole number of negroes engaged in 
the production of cotton was about one million, — that is, 
about a fourth of the whole of the negroes in the Slave States. 
The annual increase in the number of negroes growing cotton 
was about twenty-five thousand, — only two and a half per 
cent. It was impossible for the Southern States to keep up 
their growth of sugar, rice, tobacco, and their ordinary slave 
productions, and at the same time to increase the growth: of 
cotton more than at a rate corresponding with the annual in- 
crease of negroes. Therefore you will find that the quantity 
of cotton grown, taking ten years together, increased only at 
the rate of about a hundred thousand bales a-year. But that 
was nothing like the quantity which we required. That 
Supply could not be increased, because the South did not 
cultivate more than probably one and a half per cent, of the 
land which was capable of cultivation for cotton. 

The great bulk of the land in the Southern States is un- 
cultivated. Ten thousand square miles are appropriated to 
the cultivation of cotton ; but there are six hunidred thou- 
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sand square mQes, or sixty times as much land, wliich is 
capable of being cultivated for cotton. It -was, however, 
impossible tliat the land should be so cultivated, because, 
aldiough you bad climate and sun, you had not labour. The 
institution of slavery forbade free-labour men in the North 
to come to the South ; and every emigrant that landed in 
New York from Europe knew that the Slave States were no 
States for him, and therefore he went North or West The 
laws of the United States, the sentiments of Europe and of 
the world, being against any opening of the slave trad^ 
the planters of the South were shut up, and the annual in- 
crease in the supply of cotton could increase only in the 
same proportion as the annual increase in the number of 
their negroes. 

There is only one other point with regard to that matter 
which is worth mentioning. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Member for Sheffield will understand it, although 
on some points he seems to be peculiarly dark. If a planter 
in the Southern States wanted to grow one thousand bales 
of cotton a-year, he would require about two hundred 
negroes. Taking tliem at five hundred dollars, or one hun- 
dred pounds each, which is not more half the price of a 
first-class hand, the cost of the two hundred would be 
twenty thousand pounds. To grow one thousand bales of 
cotton a-year you require not only to purchase an estate, ma- 
chinery, tools, and otlier tilings necessary to carry on the cot- 
ton-growing business, but you must find a capital of twenty 
thousand pounds to buy the actual labourers by whom the 
plantation is to be worked ; and tlierefore, as every gentle- 
man will see at once, this great trade, to a large extent, was 
shut up in the hands of men who were required to be richer 
than would be necessary if slavery did not exist. 

Thus the plantation business to a large extent became a 
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monopoly, and therefore even in that direction the produc- 
tion of cotton was constantly limited and controlled. I was 
speaking to a gentleman the other day from Mississippi. I 
believe no man in America or in England is more acquainted 
with the facts of this case. He has been for many years a 
Senator from the State of Mississippi. He told me that 
every one of these facts were true, and said, " I have no 
doubt whatever that in ten years after freedom in the South, 
or after freedom in conjunction with the North, the produc- 
tion of cotton will be doubled, and cotton can be forwarded 
to the consumers Qi the world at a much less price than we 
liave had it for many years past." 

I shall turn for a moment to the political interest, to 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman paid much more 
attention than to the commercial. The more I consider the 
course of this war, the more I come to the conclusion that 
it is improbable in future that the United States will be 
broken into separate republics. I do not come to the con- 
clusion that the North will conquer the South. But I think 
the conclusion to which I am more disposed to come now 
than at any time since the breaking out of the war is this, — 
that if a separation should occur for a time, still the interest, 
the sympathies, the sentiments, the necessities, of the whole 
continent, and its ambition also, which, as the hon. Gentle- 
man mentioned, seems to some people to be a necessity, 
render it highly probable that the continent would still be 
united under one central Government I may be quite mis- 
taken. I do not express that opinion with any more confi- 
dence than hon. gentlemen have expressed theirs in favour 
of a permanent dissolution ; but now is not this possible, — 
that the Union may be again formed on the basis of the 
South ? There are persons who think that possible. I hope 
it is not, but we cannot say that it is absolutely impossible. 
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Is it not possible that the Northern Government might be 
baffled in their military operations ? Is it not possible that, 
by their own incapacity, they might be humiliated before their 
bwn people? And is it not even possible that the party 
which you please to call the Peace party in the North, but 
which is in no sense a peace party, should unite with the 
South, and that the Union should be reconstituted on the 
basis of Southern opinions and of the Southern social sys- 
tem ? Is it not possible, for example, that the Southern 
people, and those in their favour, should appeal to the Irish 
population of America against the negroes, between whom 
. there has been little sympathy and little respect; and is it 
not possible they should appeal to the commercial classes of 
the North — ^and the rich commercial classes in all countries, 
who, from the uncertainty of their possessions, and the fluc- 
tuation of then: interests, are rendered always timid and 
frequently corrupt — ^is it not possible, I say, that they might 
prefer the union of their whole country upon the basis of 
the South, rather than that union which many Members of 
this House look upon with so much apprehension ? 

If that should ever take place — ^but I believe, with my 
hon. Friend below me (Mr. Forster), in the moral govern- 
ment of the world, and therefore I cannot believe that it 
will take place j but if it were to take place, with their great 
armies, and with their great navy, and their almost un- 
limited power, they might oflfer to drive England out of 
Canada, France out of Mexico, and whatever nations are 
interested in them out of the islands of the West Indies ; 
and you might then have a great State built upon slavery 
and war, instead of that free State to which I look, built up 
upon an educated people, upon general freedom, and upon 
morality in government. 

Now there is one more point to which the hon. and 
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learned Gentleman will forgive me if I allude — ^he does not 
appear to me to think it of great importance — and that is, 
the morality of this question. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the hon. Gentleman 
who spoke from the bench behind — ^and I think the noble 
Lord, if I am not mistaken — ^referred to the carnage which 
is occasioned by this lamentable strife. Well, carnage, I 
presume, is the accompaniment of all war. Two years ajgo 
the press of London laughed very much at the battles of ^ 
United States, in wHch nobody was killed and few were 
hurt There was a time when I stood up in this House, 
and pointed out the dreadful horrors of war. There was a 
war waged by this country in the Crimea; and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, with an uneasy conscience, is con- 
stantly striving to defend that struggle. That wax — ^for it 
lasted about the same time that the American war has lasted 
— ^at least destroyed as many lives as are estimated to have 
been destroyed in the United' States. 

My hon. Friend the Member for Montrose, who, I think, 
is not in the House, made a speech in Scotland some tinki 
last year, in which he gave the numbers which were lost by 
Russia in that war. An hon. Friend near me observes, that 
some people do not reckon the Russians for anything. I 
say, if you will add the Russians to the English, and the two 
to the French, and the three to the Sardinians, and the four 
to the Turks, that more lives were lost in the invasion of the 
Crimea, in die two years that it lasted^ than have been lost 
thus fax in the American war. That is no defence of the 
carnage of the American war ; but let hon. ge^ntlemen bear 
in mind that, when I protested against the carnage in the 
Crimea — for an object which few could comprehend and 
nobody can fairly explain — I was told that I was actuated 
i)y a morbid sentimentality.' WeU) if I am converted, if I 
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view the mortality in war with less horror than I did tfaeni 
it must be attributed to the arguments of hon. gentlemen 
opposite and on the Treasury bench ; but the fact is, I view 
this carnage just as I viewed that, with only this difference, 
that while our soldiers perished three thousand miles from 
home in a worthless and indefensible cause, these men were 
on their own soil, and every man of them knew for what he 
^listed and for what purpose he was to fight 
|Now, I will ask the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and tibose who are of opinion with him 
on this question of slaughter in the American war — a 
slaughter which I hope there is no hon. Member here, and 
no person out of this House, that does not in his calm mo- 
ments look upon with grief and horror — to consider what 
was the state of things before the war. It was this : that 
every year in the Slave States of America there were one 
hundred and fifty thousand children bom into the world — 
bom with the badge and the doom of slavery — ^bom to the 
liability by law, and by custom, and by the devilish cupidity 
of man — ^to the lash and to the chain and to the branding- 
iron, and to be taken firom their families and carried they 
know not where. 

I want to know whether you feel as I feel about this. 
When I can get down to my home firom this House, I find 
half a dozen little children playing on my hearth. How 
many are there who can say with me, that the most inno- 
cent, the most pure, the most holy joy which in their past 
years they have felt, or in their fiiture years they have hoped 
for, has arisen from contact and association with their own 
precious children J If you feel thus, — if, when the hand of 
Death takes one of those flowers firom your home, your 
heart is overwhelmed with sorrow and your household is 
<>vercd with gloom j what would it be if your children ware 
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brought up to this infernal system? think of the one hun* 
dred and fifty thousand little ones every year brought into 
the Slave States, among these '' gentlemen/' among this 
"chivalry," among these men who ought to be our 
friends. 

Do you forget the thousand-fold griefs and the countless 
agonies which belonged to the silent conflict of slavery 
before the war began ? It is all very well for the hon. and 
learned Gentleman to tell me, to tell this House — ^he will 
not tell the country with any satisfaction to it — ^that slavery, 
after all, is not so bad a thing. The brother of my hon. 
Friend the Member for South Durham told me that in 
North Carolina he himself saw a woman whose every child, 
ten in number, had been sold when they grew up to the age 
at which they would fetch a price to their masterfj 
|fl have not heard a word to-night of another matter — ^the 
Proclamation of the President of the United States. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman spoke somewhere in the country, 
and he had not the magnanimity to abstain from a state- 
ment which I was going to say he must have known had no 
proper origin. I can make all allowance for the passion 
— and I was going to say the malice — ^but I will say the ill- 
will of the hon. and learned Gentleman ; but I make no 
allowance for his ignorance. I make no allowance for that, 
because if he is ignorant it is his own fault, for God has 
given him an intellect which ought to keep him from igno- 
rance on a question of this magnitude. I now take that 
Proclamation. What do you propose to do ? You propose 
by your resolution to help the South, if possible, to gain and 
sustain its independence. Nobody doubts that The hon. 
and learned Gentleman will not deny it. But what becomes 
of the Proclamation ? I should like to ask any lawyer in 
what light we stand as regards that Proclamation? To us 
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there is only one country in what was called the United 
States ; there is only one President, there is only one gene- 
ral Legislature, there is only one law ; and if that Proclama- 
tion be lawful an3rwhere, we are not in a condition to deny 
its legality, because at present we know no President Davis, 
nor do we know the men who are about him. We have our 
Consuls in the South, but recognizing only one Legislature, 
one President, one law. So far as we are concerned, that 
Proclamation is a legal and efifective document 

I want to know, to ask you, the House of Commons, 
whether you have turned back to your own proceedings in 
1834, and traced the praises which have been lavished upon 
you for thirty years by the great and good men of other 
countries, — ^and whether, after what you did at that time, 
you beliejfe that you will meet the views of the thoughtfol, 
moral, and religious people of England, when you propose^ 
to remit to slavery three millions of negroes in the Southern 
States, who in our views, and regarding the Proclamation of 
the only President of the United States as a legal document, 
are certainly and to all intents and purposes free ? ["Oh !"] 
The hon. and learned Gentleman may say " Oh !" and shake 
his head lighdy, and may chuckle at this. He has managed 
to get rid of all those feelings under which all men, black 
and white, like to be free. He has talked of the cant and 
h)rpocrisy of these men* Was Wilberforce, was Clarkson, 
was Buxton,— I might run over the whole list, — ^were these 
men hypocrites, and had they nothing about them but 
cant? 

I could state something about the family of my hon. 
Friend below me (Mr. Forster), which I almost fear to state 
in his presence ; but his revered father — a man imsurpassed 
in character, not equalled by many in intellect, and ap- 

-oached by few in service— laid down his life 4n a Slave 
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State in America, while carrying to this goyemors andlegis** 
latures of every Slave State the protest of himself and his 
sectjigainst the enormity of that odious system. 

/In conclusion, Sir, I have only this to say,— that I wish 
to take of this question a generous view, — a, view, I say, 
generous with regard to the people with whom we are in 
amity, whose Minister we receive here, and who receive our 
Minister in Washington. We see that the Government of 
the United States has for two years past been contending 
for its life, and we know that it is contending necessarily for 
human freedom. That Government affords the remarkable 
example-^oflfered for the first time in the history of the 
world — of a great Government coming forward as the or- 
ganized defender of law, fireedom, and equalit)rJ[ 

5urely hon. gentlemen opposite cannot be so ill-informed 
as to say that the revolt of the Southern States is in favour 
of freedom and equality. In Europe often, and in some 
parts of America, when there has been insurrection, it has 
been of the suffering generally against the oppressor, and 
rarely has it been found, and not more commonly in our 
history than in the history of any other country, that the 
Government has stepped forward as the organized defender 
of freedom— of the wide and general freedom of those 
under the rule. With such a Government, in such a contest, 
with such a foe, the hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Sheffield, who professes to be more an Englishman 
than most Englishmen, asks us to throw into the scale 
against it the weight of the hostility of England. 

I have not said a word with regard to what may happen 
to England if we go into war with the United States. " It 
will be a war on the ocean, — every ship that belongs to 
the two nations will, as far as possible, be swept from the 
seas. But when the troubles in America are over, — ^be they 
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ended by the restoiatioh of the Union, or by separation, — 
that great and free people, the most instructed in the world, 
— ^there is not an American to be found in the New Eng- 
land States who cannot read and write, and there are n\>t 
three men in one hundred in the whole Northern States who 
cannot read and write, — and those who cannot read and 
write are those who have recently come from Europe,— I 
say the most instructed people in the world, and the most 
wealthy, — ^if you take the distribution of wealth among the 
whole people, — ^will have left in their hearts a wound by your 
act which a century may not heal ; and the posterity of 
some of those who now hear my voice may look back with 
amazement, and I will say with lamentation, at the course 
which was ^en by the hon. and learned Gentleman, and 
by such hon. Members as may choose to .follow his leading. 
[" No ! No I"] I suppose the hon, gentlemen who cry 
'' No !" will admit that we sometimes suffer from some errors 
of our ancestors. There are few persons who will not 
admit that, if their fathers had been wiser, their children 
would have been happier. 

We know the cause of this revolt, we know its purpose, 
and its end. Those who made it have not left the world 
in darkness respecting their intentions. But what the revolt 
is to accomplish is still hidden from our sight; and I will 
abstain now, as I have always abstained, from predicting 
what is to come. I know what I hope for, — ^what I shall 
rejoice in, — ^but I know nothing of future events that will 
enable me to express a confident opinion. Whether it will 
give freedom to the race which the white man has for cen- 
turies trampled in the dus^ or whether the issue will purify 
a nation steeped in crime in connexion with its conduct to 
that race, is known only to the Supreme. In His hands are 

'ke the breath of men and the life of States. I am willing 
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to commit to Him the issue of this dread contest ; but I 
implore Him, and I beseech this House, that my country 
may lift nor hand nor voice in aid of the most stupendous 
act of guilt recorded in the annals of mankind. 

The following Letter to Mr. Horace Greeley on the Re-election of Presi- 
dent Lincohi, will fittingly close Mr. Bright's great utterances on the Ame- 
rican war. 

*^ Rochdale t October i, .1864. 

** Dear Sir. — For more than three years the people of this country have 
watched with a constant interest the progress of the great conflict in which 
your people have been engaged ; and, as you know, some have rejoiced 
over the temporary successes of the enemies of your Government, and some 
have deeply lamented over them. At this moment we turn our eyes rather 
to the political than to the military struggle, and there is with us the same 
difference of opinion and of sympathy as regards your coming Presidential 
election that has been manifested in connection with your contest in the field. 

" All those of my countrymen who have wished well to the rebellion, who 
have hoped for the break-up of your Union, who have preferred to see a 
Southern slave empire rather than a restored and free Republic, so far as I 
can observe, are now in favour of the election of General M'Clellan. All 
those who have deplored the calamities which the leaders of secession have 
brought upon your country, who believe that slavery weakens your power 
and tarnishes your good name throughout the world, and who regard the 
restoration of your Union as a thing to be desired and prayed for by all good 
men — ^so far as I can judge—are heartily longing for the re-electiou of Mr. 
Lincoln. Every friend of your Union, probably, in Europe— every speaker 
and writer who has sought to do justice to your cause since the war began 
— ^is now hoping with an intense anxiefy that Mr. Lincoln may be placed at 
the head of your Executive for another term. It is not because they think 
Mr. Lincoln to be wiser or better than all other men on your continent, but 
they think they have observed in his career a grand simplicity of purpose, 
and a patriotism which knows no change, and which does not falter. To 
some of his countrymen there may appear to have been some errors in his 
course. It would be strange indeed if in the midst of difficulties so stupen- 
dous and so unexpected any Administration or any ruler should wholly 
avoid mistakes. To us, looking on from this distance, and unmoved by the 
passions from which many of your people can hardly be expected to be free, 
regarding his Presidential path with the calm judgment which belongs 
rather to history than to the present time — as our outside position enables 
us, in some degree, to regard it— we see in it an honest endeavour faithfully 
to do the work of his great office, and, in the doing of it, a brightness of per- 
sonal honour on which no adversary has yet been able to fix a stain. ♦ • • 

*• I am one of your friends in England who have never lost faith in your 
cause. I have spoken to my countrymen on its behalf ; and now, in writing 
tliis letter to you, I believe I speak the sentiments and the heart's wish of 
every man in England who hopes for the freedom and greatness of your 
country. Forgive me for this intrusion upon you ; but I cannot hold back 
from telling you what is passing in my mind, and I wish, if possible, to 
send you a word of eucouragement.— Believe me always, with great respect, 
yours very truly, John Bright. 
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AM not sure that I should have addressed the 
House Jon this occasion but for the remarks which 
have been made by the noble Lord.* I think he 
has been a little more frank in his declarations on this occa- 
sion, and in pointing out the real thing which I suspect is 
passing in his mind, and in the minds of many honourable 
gentlemen who have made no statement of their opinions 
during this debate. I hope the debate will be useful, 
though I am obliged to say, while I admit the importance of 
the question brought before the House, that I think it is one 
of some delicacy. Its importance is great, because it refers 
to the possibility of a war with the United States, and its 
delicacy arises from this — that it is difficult to discuss 
the question without saying things which tend rather in the 
direction of war than of peace. 

The difficulty which is now before us is this — ^that there 
is an extensive colony or dependencj^ of this country adja- 
cent to the United States, and if there be a war party in the 
United States — 2. party hostile to this countiy — that circum- 
* Lord Robert Cecil, who had preceded Mr, Bright in this Debate. 
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Stance affords it a very strong temptation to alter without 
much hesitation into a war with England, because it feels 
that through Canada it can inflict a great humiliation on 
this country. At the same time it is perfectly well known 
to all intelligent men, and especially to all statesmen and 
public men of the United States — ^it is as well known to 
them as it is to us — ^that there is no power whatever in this 
United Kingdom to defend successfully the territory of 
Canada against the United States. We ought to; know that, 
in order to put ourselves right upon this question, and that 
we may not talk folly and be called upon hereafter to act 
folly. The noble Lord at the head of the Government— or 
his Government, at least — is responsible for having com- 
pelled this discussion ; because if a vote is to be asked 
from the House— and it will only be the beginning of votes 
— it is clearly the duty of the House to bring the matter 
under discussion. That is perfectly clear for many reasons, 
but especially since we have heard from the Governor- 
General of Canada that in the North-American Provinces 
they are about to call into existence a new nationality ; and 
I, for one, should certainly object to the taxation of this 
country being needlessly expended on behalf of any nation- 
ality but our own. 

What I should like to ask the House first of all, is this — 
will, Canada attack the States ? Certainly not. Next, will 
the States attack Canada — ^keeping England out of view 
altogether? Certainly not. There is not a man in the 
United States, probably, whose voice or opinion would have 
the smallest influence, who would recommend or desire that 
an attack should be made by the United States on Canada 
with a view to its forcible annexation to the Union. There 
have been dangers, as we know, on the frontier lately. The 
"Canadian people have been no wiser than some Members 

13—2 
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of this House— or a great many men amongst the richer 
classes in this country. When the refugees from the South 
— I am not speaking of the respectable honourable men 
from the South, many of whom have left that country during 
these troubles, and for whom I feel the greatest commisera- 
tion, but I mean the ruffians from the South — who in large 
numbers have entered Canada and have employed them- 
selves there in a course of policy likely to embroil us with 
the United States — ^when they entered Canada, the Cana- 
dians treated them with far too much consideration. They 
escpressed very openly opinions hostile to the United States, 
whose power lay close to them. 

I will not go into details with which we are all acquainted 
— the seizing of American ships on the Lakes, the raid into 
the State of Vermont, the robbery of a bank, the killing of a 
man in his own shop, the stealing of horses in open day, and 
another transaction of which we have very strong proof, that 
men of this class actually conspired to set fire to the greatest 
cities of the Union. All the^e things have taken place and 
the Canadian Government made scarcely any sign. I 
believe an application was made to the noble Lord at the 
head of the Foreign Office a year ago, to stimulate the 
Canadian Government to take some steps to avoid the dan- 
gers which have since arisen ; but with that sort of negli- 
gence which has been seen so much here, nothing was done 
until the American Government, aroused by these transac- 
tions, showed that they were no longer going to put up with 
them. Then the Canadian Government and people took a 
little notice. I have heard a good many people complain 
of Lord Monck's appointment, saying that he was a follower 
of the noble Lord at the head of the Government, who had 
lost his election and therefore must be sent out to govern a 
^ovince — but I will say of him that from all I have heard 
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from Canada, he has conducted himself in a manner very 
serviceable to the colony, and with the greatest possible 
propriety as representing the Sovereign. He was all along 
favourable to the United States, and I .believe his Cabinet has 
been also. I know that at least the most important news- 
paper there has always been favourable to the North. But 
still nothing was done, until these troubles began, and then 
everything was done. Volunteers were sent to the frontier j 
the trial of the raiders was proceeded with, and probably 
they may be surrendered ; and the Canadian Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has proposed a vote in their House of Parlia- 
ment to restore to the persons at St. Albans who were 
robbed the 50,000 dollars that were taken from them. 

What is the state of things now ? There is the greatest 
possible calm on the frontier. The United States have not 
a syllable to say against Canada. The Canadian people 
have found they were wrong and have now returned to their 
right minds. There is not a man in Canada at this moment, 
I believe, who has any idea that the United States Govern- 
ment has the smallest notion of attacking them, now or at 
any future time, on account of anything that has transpired 
between the United States and Canada. If there comes a 
war in which Canada may be made a victim, it will be a war 
got up between the Government of Washington and the Go- 
vernment of London. And it becomes us to inquire whether 
that is at all probable. Is there anybody in the House in 
favour of such a war ? I notice with the greatest delight — 
and I was not a false prophet when I said some time ago 
that some day it would be so — ^I say I notice with delight 
the changed tone manifested here with regard to the 
American question. Even the noble Lord the Member for 
Stamford (Lord Robert Cecil) spoke to-night without anger, 
and without any of that ill feeling which I am sorry to say 
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on past occasions he has manifested in discussing this 
question. 

, I hope there is no man out of Bedlam — or at least who 
ought to be out of it — and I suspect there are very few 
men in Bedlam, who are in favour of our going to war with 
the United States. In taking this view I am not arguing 
that we regard the vast naval and military power and appa- 
rently boundless resources of that country. I will not 
assume that you or my countrymen have come to the con- 
clusion that it is better for us not to make war with the 
United States not because they are strong, but on the higher 
ground that we are against wars. Our history for the last 
200 years, and more, is a record of calamitous, and for the 
most part, unnecessary wars. We have had enough of 
whatever a nation can gain from military success and glory. 
I ^^dll not speak of the disasters which might follow to our 
commerce, and the wide-spread ruin that might be caused 
by a war. We are a wiser and a better people than we were 
in this respect, and we should regard a war with the United 
States as even a greater crime, if needlessly entered into, 
than a war with almost any other nation in the world. 

Looking at our Government, they have preserved, with a 
great many blunders — one or two of which I shall comment 
upon by-and-bye — neutrality during this great struggle. We 
have had it stated in this House, and we have had a Motion 
in this House, that the blockade was ineffectual and ought 
to be broken. Bad men of- various classes, some of them 
agents of the Richmond conspiracy — persons, it is said, of 
influence from France — all these are stated to have brought 
pressure to bear on the noble Lord and his colleagues, with 
a view of inducing them to take part in this quarrel, but all 
^is has failed to break our neutrality. Therefore, I say, 

5 may very fairly come to the conclusion that England is 
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not in favour of war ; and if there should be any act of 
war, or any aggression whatever, out of which Canada will 
suffer, I believe honestly that it will not come from this 
country. That is a matter which gives me great satisfaction, 
and I believe the House will agree with me that I am not 
misstating the case. 

Now let us ask, Is the United States for war ? I know 
the noble Lord the Member for Stamford has a lurking idea 
that there is some danger from that quarter ; I am not at all 
certain that it does not prevail in other minds, and in many 
minds not so acute as that with which the noble Lord is 
gifted. If we had at the Bar of the House, Lord Russell 
as representing the English Government, and Mr. Adams as 
the representative of the Government of President Lincoln, 
and if we were to ask their opinion, they would tell us just 
what the Secretary for the Colonies has this night told us 
— that the relations between the two countries, so far as it 
is possible to discover them, are perfectly amicable ; and I 
know from the communications between the Minister of the 
Unijted States and our Minister for Foreign Affairs that they 
have been growing more and more amicable for many 
months past. Now, I take the liberty of expressing this 
opinion — that there has never been an administration in the 
United States since the time of the Revolutionary War, up 
to this hour, more entirely favourable to peace with all 
foreign countries, and more especially favourable to peace 
with England, than the Government of which President 
Lincoln is the head. I will undertake to say that the most 
exact investigator of what has taken place will not be able 
to point to a single word he — President Lincoln — has said, 
or a single line he has written, or a single act he has 
done, since his first accession to power, that betrays anger 
against this country, or any of that painful feeling which 
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some persons here imagine inflames the breasts of Iiis 
Cabinet. 

If, tlien, Canada is not for war, if England is not for war, 
and if the United States are not for war, whence is the war 
to come ? That is what I should like to ask. I wish the 
noble Lord the Member for Stamford had been a little more 
frank. 1 should like to ask whence comes the anxiety, 
which undoubtedly to some extent prevails ? It may be as- 
sumed even that the Government is not wholly free from it; 
for tliey have shown it in an almost ludicrous manner by 
proposing a vote of y^5 0,000. It is said the newspapers 
have got into a sort of panic. They can do that any night 
between the hours of six and twelve o'clock, when they write 
their articles. They are either very courageous or very 
panic-stricken. 

It is said that ' the City * joins in this feeling. We know 
what 'the City' means — the right hon. Gentleman alluded 
to it to-night. It means that the people who deal in shares 
— though that does not describe the whole of them — ' the 
moneyed interest ' of the City, are alarmed. Well, I never 
knew the City to be right. Men who are deep in great 
monetary transactions, and who are steeped to the lips some- 
times in perilous speculations, are not able to take broad 
and dispassionate views of political questions of this nature. 

As to the newspapers, I agree with my hon. Friend the 
Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) when, referring to 
one of them in particular, he intimated that he thought its 
course was indicated by a wish to cover its own confusion. 
Surely, after four years* uninterrupted publication of lies 
with regard to America, I should think it has done pretty 
much to destroy its influence on foreign questions for ever. 

But there is a much higher authority — that is the autho- 
•ty of the Peers. I do not know why we should be so 
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much restricted with regard to the House of Lords in this 
House. I think I have observed that in their place they 
are not so squeamish as to what they say about us. It ap- 
peared to me that in this debate the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Disraeli) felt it necessary to get up and endeavour to 
excuse his chief Now, if I were to give advice to the hon. 
gentlemen opposite, it would be this — for while stating that 
the last four years many noble Lords in the other House 
have said foolish things, I think I should be uncandid if I 
did not say that you also have said foolish things — learn 
from the example set you by the right hon. Gentleman. He, 
with a thoughtfulness and statesmanship which you do not 
all acknowledge, he did not say a word from that bench 
likely to create difficulty with the United States. I think 
his chief and his followers might learn something from his 
example. 

But I have discovered one reason why in that other place 
mistakes of this nature are so often made. Not long ago 
there was a great panic raised, very much by what was said 
in another place about France. Now an attempt is made 
there to create a panic upon this question. In the hall of 
the Reform Club there is affixed to the wall a paper which 
gives a telegraphic account of what is being done in this 
House every night, and what is also being done in the other 
House, and I find almost every night from the beginning of 
the Session to now the only words that have appeared on that 
side that is devoted to a record of the proceedings of the 
House of Lords are these : " Lords adjourned." The noble 
Lord at the head of the Government is responsible for this. 
He has brought this House to nearly the same condition. 
We do very little, and they do absolutely nothing. All of 
us in our younger days, I am quite sure, were taught by 
those who had the care of us a verse which was intended 
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to inculcate the virtue of industry. One couplet was to 

this eflfect — 

•• Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do." 

And I do not believe that men, however high in station, are 
exempt from that unfortunate effect which arises to all of 
us from a course of continual idleness. But I should like 
to ask this House in a most serious mood, what is the reason 
that any man in this country has now more anxiety with 
regard to the preservation of peace with the United States 
than he had a few yeais ago ? Is there not a consciousness 
in our heart of hearts that we have not during the last five 
years behaved generously to our neighbours ? Do not we feel 
in some way a pricking of conscience, and are we not sensi- 
ble that conscience tends to make us cowards at this par- 
ticular juncture ? 

I shall not review the past transactions with anger, but 
with feelings of sorrow j for I maintain, and I think history 
will bear out what I say, that there is no generous and high- 
minded Englishman who will look back upon the transac- 
tions of the last four years without a feeling of sorrow at 
the course we have pursued on some weighty occasions. 
As I am wishful to speak with a view to a better state of 
feeling, both in this country and in the United States, I shall 
take the liberty, if the House will permit me for a few 
minutes, to refer to two or three of these transactions, where 
I think, though perhaps we were not in the main greatly 
wrong, yet in some circumstances we were so far unfortu- 
nate as to have created an irritation which at this moment 
we wish did not exist. The hon. Member for Horsham 
(Mr. Seymour Fitzgerald) referred to the course taken by 
the Government with regard to the acknowledgment of the 

-illigerent rights of the South. Now I have never been 
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one to condemn the Government for acknowledging those 
belligerent rights, except upon this ground — I think it might 
be logically contended that it might possibly here become 
necessary to take that step — ^but I do think the time and 
manner in which it was done were most unfortunate, and 
could not but produce very evil effects. 

Going back nearly four years, we recollect what occurred 
when the news arrived of the first shot having been fired at 
Fort Sumter. That, I think, was about the 12th of April. 
Immediately after that time it was announced that a new 
Minister was coming to this country. Mr. Dallas had inti- 
mated to the Government that as he did not represent the 
new President he would rather not undertake anything of 
importance; but that his successor was on his way and 
would arrive on such a day. When a man leaves New York on 
a given day, you can calculate to about twelve hours when 
he will be in London. Mr. Adams, I think, arrived in Lon- 
don about the 13th of May, and when he opened his news- 
paper next morning he found the Proclamation of neutrality, 
acknowledging the belligerent rights of the South. I say 
that the proper course to have taken would have been to 
have waited till Mr. Adams arrived here, and to have dis- 
cussed the matter with him in a friendly manner, explaining 
the ground upon which the English Government had felt 
themselves bound to issue that Proclamation, and represent- 
ing that it was not done in any manner as an unfriendly act 
towards the United States Government. But no precaution 
whatever was taken ; it was done with unfiriendly haste ; and 
it had this effect, that it gave comfort and courage to the 
conspiracy at Montgomery and at Richmond^ and caused 
great grief and irritation amongst that portion of the people 
of America who were most strongly desirous of maintaining 
fiiendly relations between their country and England. 
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To illtistrate this point allow me to suppose a great revolt 
had taken place in Ireland, and that we had sent over 
within a fortnight of the occurrence of such an unfortunate 
event a new Minister to Washington, and that on tlie 
morning after arriving there he had found, that without con- 
sulting him, the Government had taken a liasty step by 
which the belligerent rights of the insurgents had been ac- 
knowledged, and by which comfort and support had been 
given them. I ask any man whether, under such circum- 
stances, the feeling throughout the whole of Great Britain, 
and in the mind of every man anxious to preserve the 
unity of Great Britain and Ireland, would not necessarily 
be one of irritation and exasperation against the United 
States? 

I will not argue this matter further — to do so would be 
simply to depreciate the intellect of the hon. gentlemen 
listening to me. Seven or eight months afterwards there 
happened another transaction of a very different but un- 
fortunate nature — ^that is the transaction arising out of the 
seizure of two Southern envoys on board an English ship — 
the Trent, I recollect making a speech down at Rochdale 
about the time of that occurrence. It was a speech en- 
tirely in favour of the United States Government and people 
— ^but I did not then undertake, as I do not undertake now, 
in the slightest degree to defend the seizure of those two 
envoys. I said that although precedents for such an action 
might possibly be found to have occurred in what I will call 
some of the evil days in our history, at any rate it was 
opposed to the maxims and principles of the United States 
Government, and was, as I thought, a bad act — ^an act 
which should not have been done. Well, I do not complain 
of the demand that those men should be given up j but I 
do complain of the manner in which that demand was 
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made, and the menaces by which it was accompanied. I 
think it was wrong and unstatesman-like that at the moment 
we heard of the capture, when there was not the least 
foundation for supposing that the United States Government 
were aware of the act, or had in the slightest degree sanc- 
tioned it, as we since well knew they did not, that we should 
immediately get ships ready, and send off troops, and inflame 
the organs of the press — ^who are always very ready to in- 
flame the passions of the people to frenzy — to prepare their 
minds for war. 

But that was not all ; because before the United States 
had heard a word of the matter from this country their* 
Secretary of State had written to Mr. Adams a despatch, 
which was communicated to our Government, and in which 
it was stated that the transaction had not been done by any 
orders of theirs, and that therefore, as far as they and we 
were concerned, it was a pure accident, that tliey should 
consider with the most friendly disposition towards this 
country. How came it that this despatch was never pub- 
lished for the information of the people of this country ? 
How happened it that during one whole month the flame of 
war was fanned by the newspapers, particularly by those 
supposed to be devoted to the Government, and that one of 
those newspapers, supposed to be peculiarly devoted to the 
Prime Minister, had the audacity — I do not know whence it 
obtained its instructions — to deny that any such despatch 
had been received? Now, Sir, I amof opinion that it is not 
possible to maintain amicable relations with any great coun- 
try — ^nor, indeed, is it easy to do so with any little one — un- 
less Governments will manage these transactions in what I 
Avill call a more courteous and more honourable manner. I 
happen to know — for I received a letter from the United 
States, from one of the most eminent men in that country, 
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dated only two days before those men were given up, in 
which he there said — ^that the real difficulty in the course 
of the President was that the menaces of the English Govern- 
ment had made it almost impossible for them to concede ; 
and that the question they asked themselves was, whether 
the English Government was intending to seek a cause of 
quarrel or not And I am sure the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government, if such a demand had been made upon 
him with courtesy and fairness, as, indeed, between friendly 
nations, would have been more disposed to concede, and 
would have found it much more easy to concede, than if the 
demand was made accompanied by menaces such as his 
Government offered to the Government of the United States. 
Now the House will observe that I am not condemning the 
Government of this country for the main point of what they 
did. I am only condemning them because they did not do 
what they had to do in that manner which> would be most 
likely to remove difficulties and preserve a friendly feeling 
between the two nations. 

Then I come to the last thing I sliall mention — ^to the 
question of the ships which have been preying upon the com- 
merce of the United States. I shall confine myself to that 
one vessel, the Alabama, She was built in this country ; all 
her munitions of war were from this country ; almost every 
man on board her was a subject of Her Majesty. She 
sailed from one of our chief ports. It was known she had 
been built by a firm in which a Member of this House was, 
and I presume is, interested. Now, Sir, I do not complain 
— I know that once, when I referred to this question two 
years ago, wiien ray hon. Friend the Member for Bradford 
brought it forward in this House, the hon. Member for Bir- 
kenhead (Mr. Laird) was excessively angry — I do not 
^omplain that the Member for Birkenhead struck up a 
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friendship with Captain Semmes, who may perhaps be 
described, as another sailor once was of similar pursuits, as 
being " the mildest mannered man that ever scuttled ship." 
Therefore, I do not complain of a man who has an acquain- 
tance with that notorious person, and I do not complain, 
and did not then, that the Member for Birkenhead looks 
admiringly upon the greatest example which men have ever 
seen of the greatest crime which men have ever committed. 
I do not complain even that he should applaud that which 
is founded upon a gigantic traffic in living flesh and blood — 
a traffic on which no subject of this realm can enter without 
being deemed a felon in the eyes of our law and punished 
as such. But what I do complain of is this, that the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Birkenhead, a magistrate of a 
county, a deputy-lieutenant— ywhatever that may be — a re- 
presentative of a constituency, and having a seat in this 
ancient and honourable. Assembly — that he should, as I 
believe he did, if concerned in the building of this ship, 
break the law of his country, so driving us into an infraction 
of International Law, and treating with undeserved disrespect 
the Proclamation of neutrality of the Queen. 

I have another complaint to make, and in allusion to 
that hon. Member. It is within your recollection that when 
on a former occasion he made that speech and defended his 
course, he declared that he would rather be the builder of a 
dozen Alabamas than do something which nobody had done. 
That language was received with repeated cheering from the 
Opposition side of the House. Well, Sir, I undertake to 
say that that was at least a very unfortunate circumstance, 
and I beg to tell the hon. Gentleman that at the end of last 
Session, wheffthe great debate took place on the question 
of Denmark, there were many men on this «ide of the House 
who had no objection whatever to see the present Govern- 
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ment turned out of office, for they had many grounds of 
complaint against them, but they felt it impossible that they 
should take the responsibility of bringing into office the 
right hon. Member for Buckinghamshire or the party who 
could utter such cheers on such a subject as that. 

Turning from the Member for Birkenhead to the noble 
Lord at the head of the Foreign Office, he, who in the case 
of the acknowledgment of belligerent rights had proceeded 
with such remarkable celerity, such undue and unfriendly 
haste, amply compensated for it when he came to the 
question of the Alabama, by his slowness of procedure. An- 
other very curious thing which even the noble Lord's col- 
leagues have never been able to explain, is that though 
he sent orders to Cork to stop the Alabama if she arrived 
there, he allowed her afterwards, when she had gone out of 
the jurisdiction of the Crown in these islands, to go into a 
dozen or a score of ports belonging to this country in diffe- 
rent parts of the world. It seems to me that this is rather 
a special instance of that feebleness of purpose and of action 
on tlie part of the noble Lord which I regret to say has on 
many occasions done much to mar what would otherwise 
be a great political career. I need not detain the House on 
the question of the rams. The hon. Member for Birken- 
head, or the firm or his family, or whoever the people are at 
Birkenhead who do these things, this firm at Birkenhead, 
after they had seen the peril into which the country was 
drifting on account of the Alabama, proceeded most auda- 
ciously to build those two rams ; and it was only at the very 
last moment, when on the eve of a war with the United 
States on account of those rams, that the Government hap- 
pily had the courage to seize them, and thus the last danger 
"''as averted. • 

I believe there ?u:e some shipowners here. We know there 
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are many in London— there are many in Liverpool—what 
would be the feeling in this country if they suffered in this 
way from ships built in the United States ? There is a ship- 
owner in New York, Mr. Lowe, a member of the Chamber 
of Commerce of New York. He had three large ships 
destroyed by the Alabama; and the George Griswold, that 
came to this country freighted with a heavy cargo of provi- 
sions of various kinds for the suffering people of Lancashire, 
was destroyed on her return passage, and the ship that de- 
stroyed it may have been, and I believe was, built by these 
patriotic shipbuilders of Birkenhead. These are things that 
must rankle in the breast of the country that is subjected to 
such losses and indignities. Even to-day I see in the news- 
papers that a vessel that went out of this country has de- 
stroyed ten or eleven ships between the Cape of Good Hope 
and Australia. I have thought it unnecessary continually to 
bring American questions before the House, as some gen- 
tlemen have done during the two or three last Sessions. 
They should have asked a few questions in regard to those 
ships ; but no, they asked no questions upon these points. 
They asked questions upon every point on which they 
thought they might embarrass the Government, and make 
the great difficulties of the Government greater in all their 
transactions with the United States. 

But Members of the Government have not been too wise. 
I hope it will not be thought that I am unnecessarily critical 
if I say that Governments are not generally very wise. Two 
years ago the noble Lord at the head of the Government 
( and the Attorney-General addressed the House. I asked 
the noble Lord — I do not oflen ask him for anything — to 
speak, if only for five minutes, words of generosity and 
sympathy to the Government and people of the United 
States. He did not do it. Perhaps I was foolish to expect 
I ■ 14 
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it The Attorney-General made a most able speech. It 
was the only time that I have 'listened to him, ever since I 
have known him in this House, with pain, for I thought his 
speech was full of bad morals and bad law. I am quite 
certain that he gave an account even of the facta of tiie case 
which was not as ihgenuous and fair as the House had a 
right to expect from him. Next Session the noble Lord 
and the Attomey-Geheral turned quite round. TTiey had 
a different story ^l>out the < same transaction, and gradually, 
as the aspect' of things was changed on the other side of the 
Atlantic, there has been a gradual return to good sense and 
feim^s, not only on the part of Members upon the Trea- 
sury Bench, but on that of other Members of the House. 

. Now, Sir, I would not willingly say a word that would 
wound either the noble Lord at the head of the Foreign 
Office or the Chancellor of the Exchequer, because I do not 
know amongst the official statesmen of this country two men 
for whom I have greater sympathy or more respect ; but I 
have to complain of them. I do hot know why it is that 
they both go down to Newcastle— a town in which I feel a 
great interest — and there give forth words of offence and 
unwisdom. I know that what the noble Lord said was all 
very smart, but really it was not true, and I have not much 
respect for a thing that is merely smart and is not true. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer made a statement too. The 
papers made it appear that he did it with exultation ; but 
that is a mistake. But he made a statement, and though I 
do not know what will be in his Budget, I know his wishes 
in regard to that statement — namely, that he had never 
made it. 

Those gentlemen, bear in mind, are set up as on a hill; 
they are not obscure men, making speeches iii a pubKc- 

ouse or even at a respectable mechanics* institution ; they 
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guag^ is known. And 'knowing that^ and kudnring irfaa£ 
effect their speeches will have, espedally/in lancjishiJ:^ 
where men are in trade, and feel the profits* and losses 
of everybody, more or less, they use the kihgul^e of 
which I complain ; and, farther still, I dan conceive 
some idea of the irritation those statements must have 
caused in the United States. I might refer to the indil^ 
criminating abuse of the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Sheffield ; and I may add to that the unsleeping 
ill-will of the noble Lord the Member for Stamford. I am 
not sure that these two Members of the House ai^e in the 
least, degtee converted yet I think I heard the hon. 
Member for Sheffield utter to-night sdme ejaculation that 
looked as if he retained all his old sentiments. [Mr;. Roe* 
buck : " Exactly."] I am sorry it is so. I didlaelleve that 
these things would bet'Segretted and repented of; and I 
must express my hope that if anyone of you who have been 
thus ungenerous' shall ever fall into trouble of any kind that 
you will find your friends more kind and generous than you 
have been to your fellow-countr3nnen — ^for I will still call 
them so — at the other side of the Atlantic. And as to the 
press, Sir, I think it is unnecessary to say much about that, 
because now every night those unfortunate writers are en- 
deavouring to back out of everything they have been saying ; 
and I can only hope that their power for evil in future will 
be greatly lessened by the stupendous exhibition of igno- 
rance and folly which they have made to the world. 

Now, S^r, having made this statement^ I suppose the 
noble Lord the Member for Stamford, if he were to get up 
after me, would say : " Well, if all this be true — ^if we have 
done all these injurious things, if we have created all this 
irritation in the United States — ^will it not be likely that this 

14—2 
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irritation will provoke a desire for vengeance, and that the 
chances of war are greatly increased by it ?** I do not know 
whether the chances of war are increased, but I will say 
that not only is war not certain, but it is to the last degree 
improbable. 

But, Sir, there is another side to this question. All Eng- 
land is not included in the rather general condemnation 
which I have thought it my duty to express. There is ano- 
ther side. Looking to our own population, what have the 
millions been saying and doing — the millions you are so 
much afraid of?— especially the noble Lord the Member for 
Stamford, who objects to the transference of power to those 
millions from those who now hold it, and that is a thing 
natural enough. I beg leave to tell the House that, 
taking the counties of Lancashire and Yorkshire — ^your 
great counties of population — the millions of men there, 
whose industry has not only created but sustains the fabric 
of your national power, have had no kind of sympathy with 
the views that I have been condemning. They have been 
more generous and more wise ; they have shown that mag- 
nanimity and love of freedom are not extinct. And, speak- 
ing of the county from which I come—the county of many 
sorrows, whose griefs have hung like a dark cloud over 
almost every heart during the last three years — all the at- 
tempts that the agents of the Confederacy could make 
there by money, by printing, by platform speeches, by agi- 
tation, have utterly failed to get from that population one 
expression of sympathy with the American insurrection. 
And, Sir, if the bond of union and friendship between Eng- 
land and America shall remain unbroken, we shall not have 
to thank the wealthy and the cultivated, but the laborious 
millions whom statesmen and histories too frequently make 
'-Ule account of. They know a little of the United States, 
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which gentlemen opposite and some on this side the House 
do not appear to know. They know that every man of 
them would be better off on the American continent, if he 
chose to go there, and would be welcome to every right and 
privilege that the people of it are in possession of. They 
know further that every man may have from the United 
States Government a free gift of i6o acres of the most fer- 
tile land in the world. [A laugh.] I do not understand 
that laugh, but the gift, under the Homestead Act of Ame- 
rica, of 1 60 acres of land is a great deal for a man who has 
no land. I can tell you that the Homestead Act and the 
liberality of the American Government have had a great 
effect upon the population of the North of England, and I 
can tdlyouthistoo— that the labouring population of this 
country — the artisans and the mechanics — ^will never join 
heartily in any policy which is intended to estrange the 
people of the United States from the people of the United 
Kingdom. 

But, Sir, we have other securities for peace which are not 
less than these, and I find them in the character of the Go- 
vernment and people of the American Union. I think the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for Buckinghamshire 
(Mr. Disraeli) referred to what must reasonably be supposed 
to happen in case this rebellion should be put down — that 
when a nation is exhausted it will not rush rashly into a new 
struggle. The loss of life has been great, the loss of trea- 
sure enormous. Happily for them, this life and this treasure 
have not been sacrificed to keep a Bourbon on the throne 
of France, or to keep the Turks in Europe ; it here truly 
was for an object which every man could comprehend, 
which every man could examine by the light of his own 
intelligence and his own conscience j and if many men have 
given their lives and their possessions, it was for the attain- 
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inenl*x)f agreat end/'the maintenance of the unityand 'in- 
tegiity.of agreit cotmtryi History in future ages must be 
'written in a different spirit from all history of the past, if it 
were to express any condemnation of that people. Mr. 
|uincoln^i?diais.]Uxw!fcxr the second time IVesident of the 
Umted States, was elected exclusively by what was termed 
&i Republiean psaty. He is no.w elected by what may be 
cafled jflie^Great Union ^arty of $ie nation. But Mr. Lm- 
cdrfs'jfflity has always. been for peace., That party in the 
Nordi has never, carried 'on any war of aggression, and has 
never. jdedix3^^ one. I speak of tlie North only, the Free 
States.' Anddctithe House remember that in that country 
landed, property, -property of all kind, is more universally 
shalred than it is in,any other nation, that instruction and 
schpoleducalion are also. more widely diffused there than 
amongst atiy other people. I say, they have never carried 
OD.hitheitd^aiwat for aggrandizement or for vengeance, and 
I believe they will not begin one now. 
V 'Canada^. ItMnk the noble. Lord will admit, is a very 
teidpting :bait, «ot indeed for the purpose of annexation, 
but for the purpose of humiliating this country. I agree 
with:hon.. gehtleanen who have said that it would be dis- 
dreditfi^le to England, in the light of her past^ liistory, that 
she.,sheaild leaye^any portion of her empire undefended 
wWch: she could defend. But still it is admitted — ^and I 
think the, speech of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for.C^ne.(Mr. Lowe) produced a great effect upon those 
who .heard itt^the House admitted that in case of war with 
the Fluted. S^tes,. Canada could nottbe. defended by any 
pow^rjoi^ land 01^ at sea which this country could raise or 
spate fat Qiat pxtipose. ^ I am very sorry, not tiliat we cannot 
defiendijCai^ada^ but that any portion of the dominions of 
vBritiah Grown is in^nch circumstances as to tempt evilf 
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disposed people, to attack it with the view erf humiliating u^ 
because I believe that transactions which humiliate ^abo- 
vemment and a nation are not only disagreeably buf a great 
national harm. ^ 

Buti now, is therea war party in the United States ? I 
believe there is no doubt of it. It is that party which was a 
war party eighty years ago. ^It is the party represented by 
hon. gentlemen who sit on that bench — ^the Irish party. 
They in the United States who are hostile to this country 
are those who were recently malcontent subjects of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Tamwordi. It is these, 
and such^s these, to whom the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government offers only such consolation as that of 
telling them that " the rights of the tenants are the wrongs 
of the landlords," who constitute the only war party in the 
United States ; and it was the war party also in the days 
of Lord North. But the real power of the United States 
does not rest on that class. American mobs — and, Ex- 
cepting some portion of the population of New York, I 
would not apply the language even tathem — ^for the sake of 
forcing their Congress, and their Executive to a particular 
course, are altogether unknown. The real mob in your 
sense, is that party of chivalrous gentlemen in the South, 
who have received, I am sorry to say, so much sympathy 
from some persons in this country and in this House. But 
the real power depends upon another class — the landowners 
throughout the country, and there are millions of them. In 
this last election for President of the United States, I was 
told by a citizen of New York, who was most active in the 
election, that in the State of New York alone 100,000 Irish 
votes were given, as he expressed, solidly — that is, in one 
mass — for General M*Clellan, and that not more than 2,000 
were given for President Lincoln. You see the preponder- 
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ancc of that party in the city of New York, and that is the 
feeling they evince throughout the state of New York; 
but, throughout the whole of the United States, it is merely 
a small per-centage, which has no sensible eflfect upon the 
constitution of Congress, or upon legislation or govern- 
ment 

My hon. Friend the Member for Bradford referred to a 
point which I suppose has really been the cause of this 
debate, and that is the temper of the United States in mak- 
ing certain demands upon our Government. I asked a 
question the other night after the noble Lord had asked a 
question upon the subject — ^I asked whether we had not 
claims against them. I understand that claims were made 
upon us by the United States amounting to ;^3oo,ooo or 
;^4oo,ooo. I am afraid that we have claims against them, 
amounting probably to as much as that If any man thinks 
he has a right to go to law with another, and that other has 
an answer to his claim, the case must be heard. And so 
between two great nations and two free Governments. If 
one has claims agains^ the other, and the other has also its 
claims clearly nothing can be more fair than that those 
claims should be courteously and honestly considered. It 
is quite absurd to suppose that the English Government 
and the Government at AVashington can have a question 
about half a million of money which they cannot amicably 
settle. The noble Lord, I believe, thinks it is not a ques- 
tion for arbitration, but that it is a question of principle. 
Well, all questions of property almost are questions of law, 
and you go to a lawyer and settle them if you can. In this 
case it would be surely as easy to have the matter settled by 
some impartial person as it was to ask the Senate or some- 
body else at Hamburg to settle a question between this 

untry and the Empire of Brazil Our most perfect secu- 
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rity is, that as the war in America draws to a close — if it 
should happily soon draw to a close — ^we shall become more 
generous to them, and their Government and people will 
probably become less irritated towards us. And when the 
passions have cooled down, I am quite sure that Mr. Seward 
on that side and Earl Russell on this, Mr. Adams here and 
Sir Frederick Bruce there, will be able, without much diffi- 
culty, to settle this, after all, exceedingly unimportant 
matter, as a question of accounts between the two nations. 

I have only one more observation to make, and it is this 
— I suspect the root of all the unfortunate circumstances 
that have occurred is in feelings of jealousy which we have 
cherished with regard to the American nation. It was very 
much shown at the beginning of this war, when a Member 
whom I will not name, for I am sure his wish is that his 
name should not be mentioned in connexion with it now, 
spoke of "the bursting of the bubble republic." I recollect 
that Lord John Russell, as he then was, turned round and 
rebuked him in language worthy of his name, character, and 
position. I beg to tell that Gentleman, and anyone else 
who talks about bubble republics, that I have a great sus- 
picion a great many bubbles will burst before that bubble 
bursts. Why should we fear a great nation on the American 
continent ? Some people fear that, should America become 
a great nation, she will be arrogant and aggressive. But 
that does not follow. The character of a nation does not 
depend altogether upon its size, but upon the intelligence, 
instruction, and morals of its people. Yoli fancy the supre- 
macy of the sea will pass away from you ; and the noble 
Lord, who has had much experience, and is supposed to be 
wiser on the subject than any other man in the House, will 
say that * Rule Britannia,' that noble old song, may become 
obsolete. Well, inasmuch as the supremacy of the seas 
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means axrogance and the assmxq)ti6ntof a dictatorial power 
on the part of this country, the sooner that becomes obso- 
lete the better. I do not believe Ihat it is for the. advantage 
of this country, or of any country in the world, that any one 
nation should pride itself upon what is tenned the : supre- 
macy of the sea; and i hope the time is coming — I beHeve 
the hour is hastening — ^when we shall find that law and jus- 
tice will guide the councils and will direct the policy of the 
Christian nations of the world. Nature will not.be baffled 
because we are jealous of the United States^— the decrees of 
Providence will not be overthrown by aught we can do. 

The population of the United States is now not less than 
35,000,000. When the next Parliament, of England has 
lived to the age which this has lived to, that population will 
be 40,000,000, and you may calculate the -increase at the 
rate of rather more than 1,006,000 of persons per year. 
Who is to gainsay it? Will constant snarling at a great 
republic alter tiiis^ state of things, or swell us up in these 
islands to 40,000,000 or 50,000,000, or bring them down to 
our 30,000,000 ? Hon. Members and the country at large 
should consider these facts, arid learn from them that it is 
the interest of the nations to be at one — and for us to be in 
perfect courtesy and amity with the great English nation on 
the other side of the Atlantic. I am certain that the longer 
that nation exists the less will our people be disposed to 
sustain you in any needless hostility against them or jealousy 
of them. And I am the more convinced of this from what 
I have seen of the conduct of the people in the north of 
England during the lafet four years. I believe, on the other 
hand, that the American people, when this excitement is 
overj will be willing, so far as aggressive acts against us are 
concerned, to bury in oblivion transactions which have 
iven them much pain, and that they will make the allow- 
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ance which they may fairly make, that the people of this 
country — even those high in rank and distinguished in cul- 
ture — ^have had a very inadequate knowledge of the real 
state of the events which have taken place in that country 
since the beginning of the war. 

It is on record that when the author of The Decline and Fall 
of tlie Roman Empire was about beginning his great work, 
David Hume wrote a letter to him urging him not to employ 
the French but the English tongue, ^* because," he said, " our 
establishments in America promise superior stability and 
duration to the English language." How far that promise has 
been in part fulfilled we who are living now can tell ; but 
how far it will be more largely and more completely fulfilled 
in after times, we must leave for after times to tell. I 
believe that in the centuries which are to come it will be the 
greatest pride and the highest renown of England that from 
her loins h?ive sprung a hundred — it may be two hundred 
millions — of men who dwell and prosper on that continent 
which the old .Genoese gave to Europe. Sir, if the senti- 
ments which I have uttered shall become the sentiments of 
the Parliament and people of the United Kingdom — if the 
moderation which I have described shall mark the course of 
the Government and of the people of the United States — 
then, notwithstanding some present irritation and some pre- 
sent distrust — and I have faith both in us and in them — I 
believe that these two great commonwealths may march on 
abreast, parents and guardians of freedom and justice, 
wheresoever their language shall be spoken and their power 
shall extend. 




DEATH OF RICHARD COBDEN. 



HOUSE OF COMMONS, APRIL 3, 1865. 

jHnn FEEL that I cannot address the House on this 
[P|.BJ| occasion, but every expression of sympathy which 
^ I have heard has been most grateful to my heart. 
But the time which has elapsed since, in my presence, the 
manliest and gentlest spirit that ever quitted or tenanted a 
human form, took its flight, is so short* that I dare not even 
attempt to give utterance to the feelings by which I am 
oppressed. I shall leave to some calmer moment, when I 
may have an opportunity of speaking before some portion 
of my countrymen, the lesson which I think may be learned 
from the life and character of my friend. I have only to say 
that after twenty years of most intimate and almost brotherly 
friendship with him, I little knew how much I loved him 
until I found that I had lost him. 

• Mr. Cobden died at his house in Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, on the 
morning of the previotis day, April a, 1865. 



REFORM. 



ST. JAMES'S HALL, DECEMBER 4, 1866. 

IT is about eight years since, in a speech which I de- 
I livered on the question of Parliamentary Reform, that 
I took the opportunity of giving what I thought was 
somewhat wholesome counsel to the unenfranchised work- 
ing-men of this country. I told them that the monopolists 
of political power in this country would not willingly sur- 
render that power or any portion of it ; and further, that no 
class that was excluded, could rely upon the generosity of 
any other class for that justice which it might demand, and 
that, therefore, although large numbers of the middle class 
were then, and are now, in favour of the enfranchisement of 
a large number of the working class, yet that they would not 
make that great effort which is necessary to wring political 
power from !hose who now hold it, and to extend it to those 
who are now and were then excluded from it. I said that 
if the working-men wished for political power they had only 
to ask for it in a manner to show the universality of their 
desire, and the union and the power which they were able 
to bring to bear upon it ; and I recollect particularly making 
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a suggestion that involved me in a good deal of unfriendly 
criticism, namely, that I thought the time had come, or 
would soon come, when it would be the duty of the working 
class to make use of that great organisation of theirs which 
extends over the whole country — ^the organisation of trades' 
and friendly societies for the purpose of bringing to bear 
upon the Government the entire power of their just demand. 
I said, further, that I believed one year only of the united 
action of the working class through this existing organisation 
would wholly change the aspect of the question of Reform. 

Now it appears that the wholesome counsel which I gave 
eight years ago has become the counsel of all those who are 
in favour of the enfranchisement of the woiking-man, and 
that counsel has been adopted recently to a large extent, and 
every man in the kingdom feels that tibe aspect of the ques- 
tion has been wholly changed. But, as has been already 
said to-night, it is very difficult to please those by whom we 
are opposed ; and, as was said eight years ago, so it is said 
now, that it is very undesirable that associations like these, that 
were not formed for political purposes, sSiould be worked for 
political ends.. That is a matter of which the members of 
these societies mijst be held to be thfe best judges. We 
have known other societies that did not profess to be poli- 
tical, but which have entered largely into politics. I know 
that some years ago nearly all the agricultural societies 
of the country were converted into political societies, for 
the purpose of sustaining an Act of Parliament which denied 
an honest and fair supply of food for the ptople of this 
country; and even now,, when the agricultural societies and 
farmers' clubs meet, we are privileged at times to hear the 
strange sort of confused political discussion which takes 
place when the country gentlemen and the county Members 
make speeches to tiieir tenantry and county supporters. But 
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these critics of ours say that this measure — Ihe combination 
of trade unions for political piurposes— is one that excites 
their fears, and is of a very formidable nature. It was pre- 
cisely because it would be of a formidable nature that I first 
recommended it The fact is, that the millions can scarcely 
move, but the few who are timid and in some degree un- 
generous in this matter, feel themselves alarmed. How can 
you help ^eing numerous ; if you had had better government 
during the last hundred years — ^if the land had been more in 
the hands of the people and less in the hands of a small 
class — if you had had fewer wars, lighter taxes, better in- 
struction, and a freer trade, one-half of those in this country 
who are now called the working class would have been, in 
comfort and position, equal to those whom we call the 
middle class. But this is your great difficulty now, and it is 
the greaft difficulty of our opponents — ^you are too numerous, 
they think, to be let in with safety, and they are finding out 
that you are too" numerous to be kept out without danger. 
' But if these associations and the combinations of these 
societies are formidable, who have made them formidable ? 
These societies took no part in political movements until 
they were challenged to it by the speeches, the resolutions, 
the divisions, arJi the acts of a great party in the Parliament 
of the kingdom. Did they fail to have fact and argument 
in fiivour of the change proposed last session ? No ; but 
fact and argument had no effect upon whatever there is of 
reasoning power in the ranks of the Tory party. Did they 
think that the working men of this country — that built this 
great taty — ^that have covered this country with great cities 
—that have culfivated every acre of its available area — ^who 
have made this country a name of power through all time 
and throughout the whole world--did they for one moment 
imagine that you would lie down and submit, without 
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raising your voice against them, to the scandalous and un- 
just imputations that were heaped upon you ? Did they 
think that you would be silent for ever, and patient for ever, 
under a perpetual exclusion from the benefits of the consti- 
tution of your country ? If they are dissatisfied with this 
movement, what would they have ? Would they wish that, 
as men did fifty or sixty years ago, instead of making open 
demonstration of your opinions, you should conspire with 
the view of changing the political constitution of your coun- 
try? Would they like that you should meet in secret 
societies, that you should administer to each other illegal 
oaths, that you should undertake the task of midnight drill- 
ing, that you should purchase throughout London and the 
provinces a supply of arms, that you should in this fnghtful 
and terrible manner endeavour to menace the Government, 
and to wring from them a concession of your rights ? 

But surely one of two modes must be taken. If there be 
a deep and wide-spread sentiment of an injustice no lon- 
ger tolerable, then, judging from all past history of all peo- 
ple, one of two modes will be taken, either that mode so 
sad and so odious of secret conspiracy, or that mode so 
grand and so noble which you have adopted. You have at 
this moment across the Channel, if the ftports which the 
Government sanction are true, an exhibition of a plan which 
I deplore and condemn. You have there secret societies, 
and oaths, and drilling, and arms, and menaces of violence 
and insurrection. Is there any man in England who would 
like to see the working-men of Great Britain driven to any 
such course in defence or in maintenance of their rights ? 
Well, I hold, then, that all men in this country, whatever be 
their abstract opinions on this question of a wide extension 
of the suffrage, should really rejoice at the noble exhibition, 

•^ orderly and grand exhibition of opinion which has been 
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made by the working-men of England and Scotland during 
the past three months. 

I said that if there be a grievance — a deep-seated senti- 
ment that there is a grievance — there must necessarily be a 
voice to express and to proclaim it. What is the grievance 
of which you complain ? You are the citizens, the native 
inhabitants of a country which is called constitutional ; and 
what is meant by that is that your government is not the 
despotic government of a monarch, nor the oligarchical 
government of an oligarchy ; but that it is a government, a 
large and essential portion of which is conducted by honestly- 
elected representatives of the people ; and the grievance is 
this : that this constitution, so noble in its outline and so 
noble in its purpose, is defaced and deformed, and that when 
you look at it it seems in this respect absolutely worse than 
any other representative constitution existing in the world. 
For I believe there is no representation whatsoever at this 
moment in America or in Europe that is so entirely deformed 
from its natural, just, and beautiful proportions, as is the re- 
presentative system of this country. What can be more 
dear than this — that the aristocracy of land and of wealth 
usurp the power in both Houses of Parliament ? The Lords 
represent themselves, and generally the great landowners, 
with great fidelity. But, at the same time, we must admit 
and deplore that at least one-half of the House of Commons 
is in fast alliance with the majority of the House of Lords. 

Now, I have said before — ^I repeat it again — that there 
's no security whatsoever for liberty under any government 
mless there be an essential power in a fair representation of 
the nation. An illustrious man, the founder of the great 
province, and now the great State of Pennsylvania — ^William 
Penn — ^in the preface to his Constitution for that province — 
a constitution of the widest and most generous freedom — 

IS 
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uses these words : — *' Any government is free to the people 
under it, whatever be the frame, where the laws rule, and 
the people are a party to the laws ; and more than this is 
tyranny, oligarchy, or conftision." Now, let us ask ourselves, 
can it be fairly said, can it be said without the most direct 
falsehood, that the people of this country, through the 
House of Commons, are really a party to the laws that are 
made ? It is not at all disputed that only sixteen out of 
every hundred men are now on the electoral rolls, and are 
able, all other circumstances favouring, to give their vote at 
a general election ; and it is not disputed that half the 
House of Commons — that an absolute majority of that 
House — ^is elected by a number of electors not exceeding 
altogether three men out of every hundred in the United 
Kingdom. 

I have taken the trouble to make a little calculation from 
the facts contained in a very useful book, published by a 
very old friend of mine, Mr. Acland, called the " Imp^al 
Poll-Book," from which a great amount of valuable informa- 
tion may be had upon this question. I have taken out the 
number of votes given at the last contested election that 
has been held for every borough and county in the United 
Kingdom since the passing of the Reform Bill, and I find 
that there being, so far as I know, at least one contest in 
every place since that time, the whole number of votes 
given at the contest in eveiy borough and county is short of 
the number of 900,000, which is about one in eight of the 
men in the country ; and if you deduct from that number 
tiie double votes, that is, the men who vote for more than 
one county, or who vote for a county and a borough, in all 
probability there would not be registered more than 800,000 
votes at a general election in the United Kingdom where 
there was a contest in every county and in every borough. 
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But Itake the election of i&59,*whfch is the last the par- 
ticulars of which .are gi^eu in.Ae "Imperial Poll-Book,*' 
and I find there that the whole number of votes registered, 
so far as I could make them out, at the general election of 
1859, was under 370,000. Now, deduct the double votes 
from this, and probably there would not be at that general 
election, ogt at the general election of last year, more than 
300,000 or 320,000 men who recorded their votes. Some 
other allowances must be made. There are boroughs, and 
there may be counties, in which the opinion falls so much 
on one side that there could be no chance of a contest. 
For example, in the borough which I am permitted to repre- 
sent there would be no contest, and therefore that borough 
would not supply any figures to those figures which I am 
quoting* But there are many boroughs, as we all know, in 
which there is no contest ; in some boroughs there is no 
contest because there is no freedom of deletion. And there 
are many counties in whidi there is Ao contest because 
there is no freedom of election In those counties. But I 
quote these numbers to show to you that when the Queen 
orders through her Ministers what is generally called an 
appeal to the country, it is at the very utmost an appeal to 
800,000 electors, and in fill probability the appeal is an- 
swered by registered venters numbering firbni 300,000 to 
400,000. 

After this, then,. I undertake to say that the people are 
not, in the sense of our constitution, a party to the laws, 
and that the >gov€mnlenlf of the United Kingdom, in the 
sense indicated' in the quotation that I have made fi'om 
William Penn's preface to his Constitution, is not free to 
this, people. And let me tell you what doubtless tnany men 
have not thought of, that there is no form of government 
much i^oiHe than the government of a sham representatioii. 
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A Parliament like our Parliament has Members enough, and 
just enough of the semblance of representation, to make it 
safe for it to do almost anything it likes against the true 
interests of the nation. There is nothing so safe as a 
Parliament like this for the commission of what is evil. 
There is not representation enough to make it truly respon- 
sible to the intelligence, and the virtue, and the opinions of 
the nation. 

Take a case which is in the recollection of all of us. Is 
there any man in the world who believes for a moment that 
any monarch that ever sat on the English throne would have 
dared in 18 15 to have passed the Corn-law — to have 
brought into action in this city of London, horse, foot, and 
artillery — to have surrounded his own palace — ^and to have 
beaten oflf the people who were protesting against the 
enactment of that law ? But the Parliament of England 
did that, and a Parliament of landowners, for the express 
and only purpose of increasing their own rents by the sacri- 
fice of tiie comfort, the plenty, the health, and the life of 
the great body of the people. 

But to come only to the last session of Parliament We 
will not go back to the time before the Reform Act. We 
will only go to the last session of Parliament. Look at 
their responsibility then, and their sense of responsibility. 
Look at the moderation of that Bill which was brought in 
by the late Government Was it possible to have proposed 
a more moderate measure than that of the late Government? 
Well, but what happened ? A Parliament of landowners 
and of rich men, who have wholly despised that great na- 
tional opinion which has been exhibited during the last 
three or four months, resisted that measure with a per- 
tinacity never exceeded, and with an amount of intrigue, 

d I say of unfairness to the Government, which they 
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durst not for one single night have attempted if they had 
felt any real responsibility to the people of this country. 
And now they resist up to this moment, and for aught I 
know may resist when they meet at the beginning of Feb- 
ruary next, and they may possibly resist until the discontent 
which is now so general shall become universal, and that 
which is now only a great exhibition of opinion may become 
necessarily and inevitably a great and menacing exhibition 
of force. 

These opponents of ours, many of them in Parliament 
openly, and many of them secretly in the press, have 
charged us with being the promoters of a dangerous ex- 
citement. They say we are the source of the danger which 
threatens ; they have absolutely the effrontery to charge me 
with being the friend of public disorder. I am one of the 
people. Surely, if there be one thing in a free country more 
clear than anotiier, it is that any one of the people may 
speak openly to the people. If I speak to the people of 
their rights, and indicate to them the way to secure them — 
if I speak of their danger to the monopolists of power — 
am I not a wise counsellor, both to the people and to their 
nilers ? Suppose I stood at the foot of Vesuvius or Etna, 
and, seeing a hamlet or a homestead planted on its slope, 
I said to the dwellers in that hamlet or in that homestead. 
You see that vapour which ascends from the summit of the 
mountain. That vapour may become a dense, black smoke 
that will obscure the sky. You see that trickling of lava 
from the crevices or fissiures in the side of the mountain. 
That trickling of lava may become a river of fire. • You 
hear that muttering in the bowels of the mountain. That 
muttering may become a bellowing thunder, the voice of a 
violent convulsion that may shake half a continent You 
Jtnow that at your feet is the grave of great cities for \^hich 
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there is no resairectuxn, as hisfio^. tells U$ that dynasties aa4 
aristocracies have passed away and their name has l>een 
known no more for ever. If I say this to the dlrelleis upon 
the slope of the mountain^ and if there comes here^Aer. a 
catastrophe which makes the world to. shudder, am I respour 
sible for that catastrophe ? I did not. build the mountain, 
or fill it with explosive materials. I merely warned thef men 
that were in danger. J . . 

So, now, it is not I who am stimulating men to tlie violent 
pursuit of their acknowledged constitutional rights* We 
are merely about our lawful business^-and you are the 
citizens of a country that calls itself free, yet you are citizens 
to whom is denied the greatest and the first blessing of the 
constitution under which you live. ■. If the truth must be 
told, the Tory party is the turbulent paity of tiiiis nation. I 
left the last session^of Parliament just about the time wheq 
the present Ministers, successful in their intrigues, acceded 
to office — I left the Parliament with a feeling of sadness, pf 
disgust, and of aj^ehension. I . said to myself, I may as 
well judge of .the future by the past. The Parliament of 
England will jdot do justice to the people until there iiapr 
pens something that, will suddenly open their eyes. I re- 
member what took place in the year 1829 when the Duke 
(A Wellington said : " Either give political power and repre- 
sentation through Catholic Members to ,the Catholics of the 
United Kingdom, or encounter the peril and loss ! of civil 
war in Ireland."- Up to that moment Parliament had refiised 
to do it Then Parliament consented and the thing, was 
done*. In 1832 you were within twenty-four hours of 
revolution. in this country. This great class which sits om- 
nipotent in one House, and hardly less so in the other, 
niight then, and probably would have been extmguished, 
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and what there would have been left excq)t the people it is 
difficult to imagine. 

In 1846, dthough every intelligent man in every country 
throughput tlie world admitted the justice and force of our 
arguments against the Corn-law, it still required the occur- 
rence of a crushing and desolating famine in Ireland — ^a 
famine which destroyed as many lives in that country as 
would have been destroyed by a great war, and which drove 
into exile as many of the people of that island as would 
have been driven into exile by the most cruel and relentless 
conquest— it required aJl that before the Parliament of Eng- 
land, the men amongst whom I sit, and whose faces are as 
familial: to me as those of any person whom I know in life 
— I say. that it required all that before Parhament would 
consent, to give up that mtolerable wrong of taxing the 
bread of . an industrious people. Now^ suppose that the 
Bill which, was brought into the House last session as a 
Franchise Bill only — which was done, as was admitted by 
Lord, Russ.^11, in adoption of advice which I had publicly 
giveu to the Government, and which advice I believe was 
eminently $Qund, and ought to be followed whenever this 
question is dealt with again by a Liberal and honest Go- 
vernment — I say, suppose that that Bill, instead of being 
met with every kind of unfair and ungenerous opposition, 
had been wisely accepted by the House of Commons and 
become law, what would have been the state of the country 
during the present autumn and winter ? It would have been 
one of rejoicing and congratulation everywhere ; not because 
the BiQ included everybody and satisfied everybody, but all 
working-men would have felt that the barrier created at the 
Reform Bill, if not absolutely broken down, was at least 
so much lowered that the exclusion was much less general 
and less oft'ensive. You would have had this result, that 
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we, the people in these islands^ would have been no longer 
two nations. We should have felt more — ^that henceforth 
we are one people. Every element of strength in the 
country would have been immeasurably strengthened, and 
there would have been given even to the humblest of the 
unenfranchised a feeling of hope which would have led him 
to believe in, and to strive after, something higher and 
better than that to which he had hitherto been able to 
attain. 

Now, who prevented this ? Surely we did not prevent it. 
We who thought we were speaking for the general good of 
the people, we accepted the measure with an honourable 
sincerity and fidelity. We said that it is good to the point 
to which it steps forward. It is perfectly honest ; it is no 
trick or subterfuge. It will give satisfaction to some hun- 
dreds of thousands, and it will give that which is as great a 
boon — it will give hope to millions whom it does not include 
— and therefore, in perfect honourableness, we accepted 
that measure. And who opposed it ? None other could 
effectually oppose it than Lord Derby and the party of which 
he is the acknowledged and trusted leader. They and he 
opposed and rejected that Bill, and they and he are respon- 
sible for what has been done since in the country as a 
necessary and inevitable consequence of that rejection. 
Lord Derby now stands nearest to the Throne, and I ven- 
ture to say that he is not a strength but a weakness to that 
Throne. By his conduct — and by the conduct of his party, 
which he adopts — he thwarted at once the benevolent in- 
tentions of the Crown and the just expectations of the people. 

I confess that I am astonished at the conduct of the Tory 
party in this matter. When the Bill was introduced into the 
House of Commons, it appeared to me to be the very last 

^X any statesman with a spark of sense or hones^ could 
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offer any opposition to, and I did not believe that on the 
other side of the House th^e was, I will say, if you like, 
bitter partisanship or stupidity enough to induce them to 
fight a combined battle with all who would join them for the 
purpose of rejecting that Bill. One would suppose that the 
present Government had troubles enough on hand in what 
is called the sister country without urging the people to ex- 
citement here. Ireland, as I have described it before Irish- 
men, is the favoured field on which all the policy of the 
Tory party has been exhibited, displayed, and tried. In 
Ireland the Habeas Corpus Act is suspended. Individual 
liberty, except by consent of the Executive, is abolished ; 
troops are pouring into the country; iron-clads, it is said, 
are ordered to the coast to meet some, I hope and believe, 
imaginary foe \ and the country gentlemen and their families 
are reported to be fleeing from their ancestral homes to find 
refitge in gairison towns ; and all this is the magnificent re- 
sult of the policy of that party whose head and hope is Lord 
Derby. And even now, up to this very last session of Par- 
liament, that party has had no remedy for this state of 
things but that ancient, and rude, and savage remedy, the 
remedy of military force. But with all this in Ireland, greatly 
exaggerated as I hope and believe, by some public writers, 
yet still with enough to cause pain and anxiety, was it a 
judicious course for the present party in power to create a 
great excitement in Great Britain ? I say that Lord Derby, 
as the representative of his party in Parliament, is himself 
the fomenter of discord, and that his party, and not our 
party, is at this moment the turbulent element in English 
political society. 

And let me tell this party — I tell them nothing from this 
platform that I have not told them uponthefloor of the House 
gf Commons— Irt me tell them that this questign will not 
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sleep* Some months ago there wasa lemaikabie convention 
held in Switzerland colnposed jof men- of eminence and cha- 
racter, by which aa address .or memorial \^s prepared and 
forwacded to the Government of the United States, cpngra- 
tulating them upon the dose of their gigantic struggle, and 
upon the establishment of universal freedom throughout the 
wide bounds of the republic. There was a passage in that 
memorial, an expression of true philosophy and true states- 
manship, to this effect : " Unfinished questions have no pity 
for the repose of nations." That referred to the great ques- 
tion of. negro slavery ; but it is ju§t as true when it is ap- 
plied to tlie question before us, where from five to six mil- 
lions of grown men in this UnitM Kingdom, under a Con- 
stitutional Government and with a representative system, are 
shut out directly and purposely from that Constitution and 
Representation, This great question which we are debating 
to-night is an unfinished question, and, as the Swiss express 
it, it will have no. pity for the repose of this nation until it is 
a finished question. • 

I observed to-day, in aTnewspaper considered by some to 
be of great authority, that the working-men are supposed by 
what are called our betters — ^for that paper only writes for 
our betters — ^they are supposed to have now done enough, 
and they are exhorted — ^by the very hand, probably, which 
during the whokiof th^ last session of Parliament was doing 
all it could against them — to stand still and wait for the 
action of Parliament But it is the same Parliament, it is 
the same House of Commons which I left with sadness and 
apprehension in July last There are in it yet the men. who, 
on our side of the House, betrayed the cause which they 
were supposed to sit there to defend, and the only change 
that we know of is, that the men who threw out with dl 
^rms of ignominy the Bill which we wished to pass last 
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session, are now and will be in February next — ^if they .do 
not break in pieces before — they will be then on the Trea* 
sury bench, and. will take that leading and authoritative 
positi<»i in the House which belongs to. the Ministers of the 
Crown: , , . ; , " 

I differ' frcwn this writer altogether; I wouM not put any 
confidc^nce in the course to be taken by this House of Com- 
mons if I were a man unenfranchised and asking for a vote. 
I should like them to tell me that they had wholly repented 
of the cheers with which they met all those vile and violent 
, imputations upon your character. My opinion is this : that 
your duty— your obvious duty-r^a duty from which yoii can* 
not escape — is to go on as you have begun, to perfect in 
every part of the country your organisation in favour of your 
enfranchisement. It is to bring every society with which 
you are connected, to give itself for a time — it will only be 
a short time— toi the working out of your poHtical redemp- 
tion. I should advise you, whether you are supporters of 
the Refopii League in London, or are connected in any way 
with the Reform Union of Manchester or any similar asso* 
ciatibn, to establish a system of small, but weekly or monthly 
contributions. Do not allow my friend Mr. Beales — or my 
ancient friiend and political brother, Mr. George Wilson of 
Manchester — do not allow them to want the means to carry 
on and direct the great societies of which they are chiefk 
And let nje beg of you, more than all else, to have no jea- 
lousies amongst each other. Give our chaimian his duej 
give Mr. Beales and the council their due ; give every man 
who, with a single eye to this great question, is working 
zealously in your cause, his due, and help in every way you 
can every honest endeavour to bring this great national 
questi(Hi to such a solid and final issue, that it shall no lon- 
ger disturb the repose of this natioa 
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And lastly, I beg of you to rise to something like a just 
contemplation of what the great issue is for which you are 
contending. It is to make you citizens of one of the noblest 
nations on the face of the earth, of a nation which has a 
grand history in the past, and which I trust, partly through 
your help, will have a still grander history in the future. 
Let me beg of you, then, and it is the last word I may speak 
to you to-night, that, in all you do, you may be animated by 
a great and noble spirit, for you have set your hands and 
hearts to a great and noble work. 

On the motion for a vote of thanks to the chairman, Mr. 
Bright took occasion to express his dissent from some re- 
marks made by one of the speakers relative to the Queea 
He said : — 

I rise for one moment before the vote of thanks is put I 
need hardly say that I entirely concur in it, and I hope it 
will receive the unanimous support of the meeting. But I 
rise for the purpose of making in one 'sentence a reference 
to a portion of the speech of one of the speakers, which I 
hope I did not. fully comprehend, but, if I did, in which I 
am totally unable to concur. He made an allusion to the 
great meeting of yesterday — to the assemblage in the park 
and the neighbourhood of the palace. He also made obser- 
vations with regard to the Queen, which, in my opinion, no 
meeting of people in this country, and certainly no meeting 
of Reformers, ought to listen to with approbation. Let it 
be remembered that there has been no occasion on which 
any Ministry has proposed an improved representation of 
the people, when the Queen has not given her cordial, un- 
hesitating, and I believe, hearty assent. Let it be remem- 
jered, if jhere be now at h^ si^^ a Minister who is oppose4 
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to an improvement of the representation of the people, it is 
because, in obedience to well-known rules and constitutional 
practice, the decision of the House of Commons on the Bill 
of last Session rendered it necessary for her to take the 
course which she then did take. But the hon. Gentleman 
referred further to a supposed absorption of the sympathies 
of the Queen, in grief for her late husband, to the exclusion 
of sympathy for and with the people. I am not accustomed 
to stand up in defence of those who are possessors of 
crowns. But I could not sit here and hear that observation 
without a sensation of wonder and of pain. I think there 
has been by many persons a great injustice done to the 
Queen in reference to her desolate and widowed position. 
And I venture to say this, that a woman, be she the Queen 
of a great realm or the wife of one of your labouring men, 
who can keep alive in her heart a great sorrow for the lost 
object of her life and her affections, is not at all likely to be 
wanting in a great and generous sympathy with you. 



THE REPRESENTATION OF 
MINORITIES. 



HOUSE OF COMMONS, AUGUST 8, 1867. 

IN the consideration of the Lords' amendment in- 
serting after clause 8 the following clause : — " Clause 
A— ^At a contested election for any county or bo- 
rough represented by three members, no person shall vote 
for more than two candidates." 

Mr. Bright rose and said, — Sir, I shall move that the 
House do disagree with the amendment of the Lords. I 
was rather surprised at the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer upon this point when 
I recollected the speech he delivered when the same matter 
was before the House some few weeks ago. The right hon. 
Gentleman concluded his remarks upon this subject by ad- 
mitting that his views upon it had not changed. That such 
was the case, I knew very well, without his saying so, be- 
cause I am quite sure it would be impossible for any person 
holding the view which he so clearly laid before us on a 
former occasion, to have changed his mind upon the 
oint. Perhaps I am leading a forlorn hope in this matter, 
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especially after the desertion of tbej right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. [An hon. Member,—" He 
has not deserted us."] Well, he is no longer with us. I 
will recall for a moment the attention of the House to what 
took place on this point. The right hoft. Gentleman the 
Member for Calne proposed a mode of giving members in 
these large boroughs to the minority which is alleged now 
to be unrepresented. The proposition of Ae right hon. 
Gentleman was different from that which has coihe down to 
us from the House of Lords, but although arriving at it in 
a different way, it really would have brought about the same 
result. [" No," from Mr. Lowe.] The right hon. Gentle- 
man says " No." I don't Say it would have brought about 
the same result with a similar minority in every borough, 
but the general result would have been the same. Whether 
you take the borough of Liverpool, Manchester, Birming- 
ham, or Lqeds, the plan of the right hoU. Gentleman would 
have given to the minority in each of those boroughs a 
representative in this House, which is precisely what, in all 
probability, will be done by the clause which has come 
down to us from the House of Lords. ' 

The right hon. Gentleman — and I beg hon. members on 
this side of the House to bfear the circumstance in mind — 
acting in precise accordance with the Member of the other 
House by whom this change has been proposed, suggested 
tliis change as a corrective <rf the Liberal— or probably he 
would use the term Democratic-^-character of the Bill be- 
fore us. He did ndt propose it as a portion' of a grand 
scheme for giving to everybody throughout the country — 
minorities , as well as majorities-^a representative in this 
House, but as 'a provision made necessary by the extrava- 
gant, and perilous chiracter <rf the Bill the Chanciellor ol the 
Exchequer has introduced, and which has been supported 
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with SO much good-will by gentlemen on that as well as on 
this side of the House. The glan of the right hon. Gentle- 
man was supported by the noble Lord the member for 
Stamford, perfectly consistently, as far as I have observed, 
with everything he has done upon this question, and was 
supported by him and by all those hon. gentlemen opposite 
who differed from the Government with regard to the ques- 
tion before the House, and it was also supported by certain 
hon. members on this side of the House who are in favour 
of the representation of minorities, not because it was a cor- 
rective of a democratic measure, but because they think 
that everybody should be represented. I understand the 
hon. member for Westminster takes this latter view, and in 
a long and a very able, although I must say, arising pro- 
bably from the nature of the subject, in a somewhat intri- 
cate speech, explained to the House the plan proposed by 
Mr. Hare. Mr. Hare's plan, however, was by no means a 
plan for the representation of minorities, but was a plan for 
representing everybody. I think, indeed, that some of us 
have a right to complain of my hon. Friend the Member 
for Westminster and his friends, not because they are in 
favour of representing everybody, but because they are in 
favour of a proposition like this which really, if carried, 
will not represent everybody, but which strikes off a very 
large portion of the representative power which the people 
at this time enjoy, while it does not do in any degree, or 
even approach to doing, that which my hon. Friend and his 
friends wish to be done by the establishment of Mr. Hare's 
system. In point of fact, they appear to me to have been 
taken by this — I wish I could find a suitable word to ex- 
press my contempt for the proposition, without expressing 
in the slightest degree anything which might be offensive 
o hon. members on this side of the House. Yes, and with 
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perfect reason, because no man in this House conceives for 
a sdngle moment that my hon. Friend the Member for West- 
minster in the view he has taken of this question has been 
actuated by any but the most honourable motives, and by 
motives which he thought perfectly consistent with every- 
thing which he has written or said upon the subject. But 
he and his friends have been taken by the phrase that in 
these four great boroughs you are about to give to the 
minority a power which the minority does not now possess, 
and they, therefore, thought that the plan was in some small 
degree an approach to the admission of the principle of the 
plan under which everybody should be represented, and 
under which such things as majorities and minorities in 
election contests should be hereafter unknown. 

Now, I think that these Gentlemen who are in favour of 
Mr. Hare's plan are not in the slightest degree bound to 
support this plan. There is no intention on the part of the 
Government, or of this House, or of the House of Lords, 
or of anybody in the country, at present, to establish Mr. 
Hare's plan, and the carrying of this proposition or of any- 
thing which is likely to follow it will be an unmixed injus- 
tice to the boroughs thus treated. The proposition is not 
only not likely to lead to the plan of Mr. Hare, but in all 
probability it will create such ill-will in these large boroughs 
and in the country generally, that we shall be further than 
ever from taking into consideration Mr. Hare's plan with 
any favourable feeling towards it. When this question was 
before the House on the previous occasion, the division was 
of a most remarkable character. There were some mem- 
bers of this side who voted with some members on that, 
but the majority was, I believe, about 140 against the pro- 
position. On that occasion, as I have remarked elsewhere, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer made a speech which 

16 
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Struck me as being more earnest, and more full of real feel- 
ing, than any other wl^ich he has made during the prolonged 
discussions of this Bill. But now the right hon. Gentleman 
says the proposition was passed by a large majority in the 
House of Lords. Well, the .majority in that House was 
about 90, while here it was 140., That is a very large ma- 
jority on a matter particularly affecting us and our con- 
stituencies. That majority of 140. is very much more 
important on a matter of this kind, than the majority of 90 
in the other House. 

I do not recollect the precise words of the Chancellor of 
^he Exchequer, but I think he said it was a scheme to in- 
troduce into the House all sorts of crotchety people. 
Now, I have no objection whatever to crotchety people, 
for I believe there must be all kinds of people in this 
House, and since I have sat in this House there has always 
been one member in it who was generally believed by the 
rest of the members to be not quite strong, and whose 
eccentric conduct was excused on the ground that he was 
not as responsible as others. I believe that that will 
always be the case. The right hon. Gentleman objected to 
this plan because he said he did not want to afford oppor- 
tunities for the introduction of all kinds of crotchety peo- 
ple, but he condemned the scheme also on grounds of the 
highest policy and constitutional principle. And all the 
gei^tlemen opposite, although not convinced before, as the 
right hon. Member for Oxfordshire was, accepted the argu- 
ments of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, for I cannot 
presi^me to say that they were influenced by any arguments 
which I adduced. At aJl events, I take it for granted that 
the arguments of the Chancellor erf" the Exchequer had a 
'^eat effect on the gentlemen sitting behind him. But what 

id Lord. Derby say in the House of Lords ? I presume 
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we arc at liberty to metition exalted personages in an exalted 
place during the discussion on the amendments which they 
have sent down here. Well, what he said was, that it was 
entirely unconstitutional, and that its mischief would only 
be bounded by the extent or the narrowness of its opera- 
tion. : 

Now, I shall not pretend to have a greater reverence for 
Lord Derby than hon. gentlemen opposite. I have often 
thought him rash, I have often thought him unwise, and I 
have been during twenty-four years of political life for the 
most part in opposition to his views ; but I think that when 
he is Prime Minister, having considered this question of 
Reform minutely, and particularly since last Session — I 
think that when he expresses so strongly an opinion on a 
point of this nature, an opinion backed by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and by a majority of 140 members of 
this House, I have a right to say that that opinion ought 
not to be lightly passed by. And I beg hon. gentlemen 
opposite to bear in mind the tone of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, which seemed to indicate that he adhered to his 
original opinion, and would have preferred that the House 
of Lords had not made this alteration. I think it very 
likely that they may feel that they are only carrying out 
what is for the true interests of the country and of the 
Government, by adhering to the vote which they came to 
when this question was before us on a former occasion. 

I said just now that I think your vote was of far more 
consequence in this matter than the vote of the House of 
Lords, but I do not pretend for a moment to say that the 
House of Lords has not full power to consider this ques- 
tion, and to suggest and pass amendments. They have the 
legal and the constitutional power to do that, and I am not 
about to call it in question in the least degree. But I say 
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that when it is a matter affecting the fundamental princi- 
ples of our representation, affecting the power and the status 
of a considerable number of members ot this House, the 
vote of the House of Commons is necessarily of greater 
weight than the vote of the House of Lords. And I think 
it is a question of delicacy, that it is impossible to imagine 
that the House of Lords would enter into any kind of con- 
test with the House of Commons in regard to it, and that 
whatever the House of Commons may decide to do to- 
night, will be accepted with that moderation and that dig- 
nity by the House of Peers to which the right hon. Gentle- 
man has paid, as he believes, and as I hope, so just a 
tribute. What is the change which you are asked to make ? 
I say it is a fundamental change. There is no precedent 
whatever for it in our Parliamentary history. It affects the 
very foundation of what I may call the constitution of our 
constituency, and it affects the power not only of the con- 
stituency, but of every individual in it. 

I have said elsewhere, and I repeat it here, that the alte- 
ration proposed has not been asked for. The hon. Member 
for North Warwickshire presented a petition from Birming- 
ham this evening signed by a number of persons in favour of 
the change. [Mr. Newdegate — ' Four thousand.'] Well, I 
will not dispute about numbers in regard to a town of 
400,000 inhabitants. That is not an overwhelming conside- 
ration, especially as the 4,000 have just smarted from a 
defeat — I will not say an ignominious one, for it was not 
ignominious. At all events, they had not been able to seat 
a Member for the minority, having been outvoted by their 
fellow-townsmen. I am soiTy that men who are unable to 
return their candidate for Birmingham by a fair majority 
should come and ask this House, in obedience to the man- 
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date of the House of Lords, to allow him to take his seat by 
the votes of the minority. 

This proposition which is sent down to us has never been 
asked for by the House of Commons, by any constituency, 
by any petition or by any public meeting, and I venture to 
say, that there has never been a minority defeated fairly — 
and I speak not now of bribery and corruption, or drink — 
there has never been a minority defeated fairly who did not 
accept tlieir defeat in a fair spirit, and look forward to the 
time when, by the growth of their opinions and the increase 
of their numbers, the minority might ultimately become the 
majority. 

For 600 years, as far as our Parliamentary annals go back 
— ^and one of the learned clerks at the table can tell us how 
far they go back — the principle of election has been that the 
majority of the voices of the constituency, to which the writ 
of the crown is issued, should elect the member or members 
to sit in this House. May I ask the House to bear this in 
mind ? You are urged to agree to a proposition of a most 
important character, which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has condemned in the strongest language, which Lord Derby 
says is unconstitutional to the last degree, and the mischief 
of which can only be bounded by the limits to which it ex- 
tends. And you are asked to agree to this proposition when 
it has never come before the public or the constituencies 
have discussed it at all. I will undertake to say, that of all 
the discussions which have taken place on the question of 
this Bill during this year and last year, at all the meetings, 
whether under a roof or beneath the open sky, there has 
never been any debate or discussion or consideration what- 
ever of the principle which is now offered to us in this clause 
as it has come down to this House ; and I think I should 
liQt be unfairly urging my views upon \h^ House, if I suggest 
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that the House at least should suspend its decision in. fayour 
of this proposition until it has been for a longer time before 
the country, and the constituents may have had the oppor- 
tunity of considering it, and making up tlieii minds upon it. 
It has been often said that we are not delegates in this 
House ; but if we are not delegates we are not rulers. We 
were sent here to represent tlie general views of our con- 
stituents, and we have morally no power to cut ofif the influ- 
ence of those constituents, to make a fundamental change in 
the Constitution, to narrow and alter and overthrow the prac- 
tice of 600 years, and all, not because a majority of this 
House is in favour of it, for a majority of 140 is against it, 
but because another house, which is not representative, and 
which has np direct influence in this matter, not a member 
of which can vote for a Member of this House, and not a 
member can affect the vote of an election without infringing 
upon tlie orders of this House. I say it is an intolerable 
and unbelievable thing that this House should, under these 
circumstances, agree to a proposition thus fundamentally- 
changing our Constitution, altering, and in point of fact 
crippling in power, four of the largest constituencies in the 
kingdom. 

I sympathize with the Chancellor of the Exchequer. I 
know some of the difficulties of his: position, I dare say; but 
still he is open to reason upon a matter of this kind, and he 
has . been disposed to take the House very much into his 
confidence ; so let us inquire, what are the constituencies 
that you would have us treat in this way ? I believe that if 
a census of these four boroughs were taken to-day they would 
be found to have a population of nearly, if not quite, a mil- 
lion and a half. What was done when the Bill was passing 
through this House? It was proposed that an additional 
lember should be given to several boroughs. It was pro- 
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posed hy the lion. Member for Liverpool that three constitu- 
encies should have an additional Member. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in a moment of very good humour, said 
not three, but four ; he would receive the proposition not 
only handsomely, but he would deal with it generously^ and 
gave four additional Members to a million and a half of your 
borough population. What are those boroughs ? Look at 
Liverpool, with its commercial interest and its port, perhaps 
the greatest in the world. Look at Manchester, and its 
400,000 population, its vast manufacturing interests; Look 
at Birmingham, the very centre and heart of the islanS, with 
a population also of about 400,000, and with interests that I 
need not describe, for they are well known to the House. 
Look at Leeds, the centre and^capital of the county of York. 
(The prompt denial of this by the| hon. Member for York 
was received with laughter.) 

My hon. friend, the Member for York, is quite at liberty 
to dispute that, but still the House will not say that I have 
overcharmed the picture in describing these four places. 
Well, they asked the House for additional representation ; 
they said their population was very great, their interests be- 
yond all . arithmetical computation, their influence in the 
country'no doubt large, and when they asked for an increase 
to the number of their Members this House gave them by 
unanimous assent j for I undertake to say that as much satis- 
faction was felt on that side of the House as on this when 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer said he would consent to 
give additional Members to these four constituencies. If it 
were a question of minorities, I might say to my hon. friend 
behind me, and to others, that a million and a half of jppula- 
tion in these four boroughs have only had eight Members in 
this House, ^nd that by this Bill, as it went from this House, 
they would only have twelve. I am not speaking now as to 
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whether the new Members would come on this side of the 
House or that ; I believe my opinion upon this question 
would be exactly the same, and just as strong, if I represented 
any other of the boroughs as it is in representing Birmingham. 
These four boroughs, by the Bill as it left this House, would 
have twelve representatives among us, and when there was a 
great question before the country, the question, for example, 
of the character of an Administration, or it might be the 
question of further, or of this, change in Parliamentary repre- 
sentation, or any question affecting, for example, the condi- 
tion of Ireland, and I might mention many other questions 
in which the case may arise that these twelve Members would 
be eight on one side and four on the other, and the four on 
one side would, of course, neutralize the four on the other. 
Assuming that parties are to be adhered to, I say that these 
four constituencies, with a population of a million and a half, 
would be so entirely emasculated and crippled by the pro- 
position that is now submitted to the House that in reality 
only four names would be found affecting any of these great 
questions to which I have referred. 

I don*t think anybody is prepared to deny that statement. 
I put it to Manchester the other day in this way. Salford, 
which is only a part of Manchester, was constituted a 
borough by the Reform Act, and is by this Bill to return two 
Members to this House, and Manchester three. Nothing 
can be more clear than this, that henceforth in all great 
divisions of this House, if this proposition be admitted, the 
voice of Manchester will be- less potential than the voice of 
Salford ; and I say that it is utterly at variance with all the 
princuiles of representation, and with the practice and Con- 
stitution of this country. 

What will the House say to these boroughs ? When the 
^hanc^Uor of the Exchequer accepted th$ proposition of thp 
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Member for Liverpool, and when the House entirely agreed 
with him, and when these boroughs expressed and felt the 
greatest satisfaction at the mode in which they had been 
treated, there was not a single syllable said that in giving 
them these additional Members you would give them in such 
a way that would not only not increase but actually diminish 
their power in the House ; and I'll be bound to say that 
there is no case on record in the annals of Parliament in 
which a borough very small, and, in point of numbers and 
influence, contemptible in comparison with these, has been 
treated in a manner as unfair, as ungenerous, and as unjust 
as these boroughs will be treated if the House of Commons 
agree to the proposition of the House of Lords. 

I can speak, I am sure, for Manchester, and I can speak, 
I am sure, for Birmingham, that the great majority of the 
present and future constituency, and the great majority of 
the population of these two towns would have rejected, as I 
certainly should have voted against the proposition that ad- 
ditional Members were to be given to them, if I had believed 
that the House would consent to give them under this crip- 
pling and injurious clause. 

There is one other point which I will put to the House. 
We have a preliminary election, which is called a nomination ; 
we have upon the hustings the candidates and their friends, 
and round the hustings we have the multitude of electors and 
the population. The name of every candidate is submitted, 
and every elector who is present is called upon by the return- 
ing officer to hold up his hand in favour of the candidate of 
his choice, and if there be no contest about it, and if nobody 
demand a poll, the lifting up of the hand is made the actual 
and conclusive election for Members. Well, how are you 
going to reconcile that constitutional practice with this un- 
constitutional ijaiioyation ? The man who can vote at Bir- 
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mingham and Manchester and Leeds and Liverpool for three 
Members, whether a Liberal or Conservative — ^for I have 
nothing to do with party in this matter ; to introduce party 
considerations into this question would be contemptible — 
that man will hold up his hand before the hustings and vote 
fairly for all the members who are to be elected by the 
borough, but when lie comes to the poll, if a poll be de- 
manded, following out the Constitutional process already 
begun, he ought to be able to vote also for all the Members 
to be elected ; but under this system he is only to vote for 
two, and therefore to establish an extraordinary and entirely 
novel and imconstitutional diflference and discrepancy be- 
tween the preliminary election at the hustings and the subse- 
quent and final election at the poll. 

What you are wanting to do is a thing which is.^b'Saird on 
the face of it You take a constituency which has'alwaiys 
hitherto been held to be what I srhould call a united, and 
Compact body, and you propose that it shall return two 
voices, tliat at one election, by an arrangement made by this 
House, recommended by the other House, the same con- 
stituency shall speak in two voices, one end of the constitu- 
ency shall be allowed to say this, and the other end shall be 
made to say that. It reminds me of those jugglers whom 
one has seen exhibiting the cleverness of their tricks by 
pouring out of the same bottle port, champagne, milk, and 
water. The intention of the scheme is, that an electoral 
body, by a peculiar contrivance hitherto* unknown, and, I 
will undertake to say, if ever heard of, heretofore despised, 
shall not be asked to do, but shall be made to do this, to 
return two members to sit on that side and one memba: on 
this, or two on this and one on that — and the result will be 
admirable ; it will put an end to all the animosities of cou- 
rts and the attendant expenditure, and there will be nothing 
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SO charming as the political tranquillity and good humour 
prevailing in these boroughs. 

Take the borough of Huntingdon, represented by the 
right hon. Gentleman who has just left the House. In 
Himtingdon the greatest 'tranquillity has prevailed since the 
right hon. Gentleman went there. There has hardly, I 
believe, been one, certainly I doubt if there has been more 
than one contest in all that time ; nothing can be more ad- 
mirable than the way things are managed at Huntingdon. 
But Huntingdon is not the centre of political life. If all the 
boroughs of England were like Huntingdon, th0 political life 
and the freedom of the country would be extinguished. And 
when freedom is gone I wonder what is left to England that 
is worth preserving. 

One word of caution, if the House will permit me, before 
I close. You are about to give to many hundreds of thou- 
sands of your countrymen who have not .hitherto possessed 
it the power of voting for representatives in Parliament 
Lord Derby said, I think only last night or the other night 
in the House of Lords, that you were taking a ' leap in the 
dark,' and he trusts, somehow or other, the ground on which 
he is coming down will be soft, and that he will not be much 
injured. But you are admitting at least half a million of 
persons who have not hitherto voted in boroughs, perhaps 
many more ; and you want them — if you ^want anything — to 
be guided by the ancient principles of the Constitution in all 
that they do when they have the power, in order that they 
may not depart from that great chart which I hope in some 
degree they have followed, and which was laid, down by our 
ancestors and forefathers in this House. Suppose you de- 
part from it in this matter that we are now discussing, and 
introduce something entirely novel that cannot be defended 
by. argument — ^for nobody in xay opinion has ever attempted 
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to defend it — ^the Chancellor of the Exchequer never heard 
of an argument about it that he thought worth answering — 
if you introduce something so entirely novel and so offensive, 
is it not possible that those who will have power after this 
Bill passes may think also that there are many fantastic 
things which they might do, and doing them would be as 
much justified as the House now are in doing this ? 

When I have addressed great meetings of my countrymen 
I have always advised them to adhere strictly to that which 
is constitutionally and morally right. If at any future time 
while I am in Parliament or in any degree of prominence 
before the country, they should attempt to do things with 
regard to your class and order which I believe to be morally 
and constitutionally wrong, I shall be as firm in opposing 
them as I have been firm in supporting the rights which 
they have demanded. And I lament over the possibility of 
such a proposition as this being acceded to, because I am 
certain that it will afford an example hereafler, to those who 
may wish to follow it, not in this precise direction, but in 
some other direction which they may equally well justify, 
but which may be very perilous and injurious to the country. 
Now, I enter my protest against tliis on all grounds. I 
enter it as one of the members for the great constituency, 
to which the other day you accorded an additional member, 
and from which now you are about to take one-half their 
present political power. I say the constituency would prefer 
that the member you are about to give had been granted to 
Keighley, to St. Helen's, to Bamsley, or to Luton, as at first 
proposed. I saw 5,000 men only two nights ago in the 
Free Trade Hall in Manchester : it was not a packed meet- 
ing, everybody in Manchester had a right to go in ; I believe 
about 1,000 paid to do so, and 4,000 or 5,000 went in free, 
"hey unanimously passed a petition that has been presented 
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to-night by my hon. Friend the Member for Manchester, 
and in it they prayed the House to do one of three things. 
They asked that either the borough might be divided as in 
the case of Glasgow — and why should Glasgow be in a 
better position as to its third member than Manchester or 
Leeds ? — or that the majority should decide the election as 
at present, or, failing either of these courses, that the House 
should withdraw the fatal gift of an additional member who 
is merely to be paired off against one of their present mem- 
bers. Will you refuse that petition ? Has there ever been 
a case like this in the annals of the EngHsh Parliament 
where a great constituency besought you not to confer upon 
them additional representation because you were going to 
give it in a manner notoriously destructive of their existing 
political power? I say, then, as one of the members for 
Birmingham, I wholly protest against this proposition. 

What will you do with my colleague, if I should be so humi- 
liated as to sit for a borough in which I cannot say that I 
have been elected by a majority of the voices of all the con- 
stituents—what will you say to the members for the minority 
of Birmingham? Suppose we had within the last few 
months three members for Birmingham, and suppose, which 
is an impossible supposition, that my lamented Friend and 
late colleague had been the member for the minority. At 
his death there must have been a new writ issued for a 
member for Birmingham. Would you, by any clause in this 
Bill, or in any future Bill, prevent the majority of that con- 
stituency from voting for his successor ? What could you 
do in such a case ? Or suppose that my hon. Colleague the 
member for the minority in a future Parliament, if I should 
be unfortunate enough to be associated with such an one, 
proved serviceable to the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and Lord Derby invited him to 
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take a seat in his Government Under tliis very Bill you 
have enacted that those who take certain offices shall be re- 
elected. But if he went down as member for the minority 
of Birmingham who is to elect him? Do you think the 
two-thirds who support my hen. Colleague and myself will 
be so condescending as to return your minority member to 
sit in your Government? Tlie whole matter is so mon- 
strous and so unconstitutional that I feel as if I were either 
humiliating you or myself in discussing it No, I am not 
humiliating you, because you do not believe in it; you 
believe in the Chancellor of the Exchequer — ^and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in one of the most impressive 
speeches he ever . made in this House, speaking, as every 
man speaks, more impressively when he speaks from his 
heart, declared that he did not believe in it. That was his 
opinion, then ; he has followed my speech from beginning 
to end, and not a single word of it is he prepared at this 
moment to contradict 

I beg to tell gentlemen this is not a question of mere 
convenience of the Government, or of acquiescence with 
the House of Lords. The House of Lords has done what 
it thought right, and if you should disagree with that the 
House of Lords will consult, not only the interests of the 
country and the dignity of the House of Commons, but its 
own dignity, in acquiescing in the view which you may take. 
You are a responsible and representative body. You have 
powers ; and, though they cannot be written exactly, and 
though you cannot take a clause from the Constitution 
which shall strictly define them, you have powers that are 
far above the powers of the monarch, or of the aristocracy 
in the House of Peers. Of those powers you cannot divest 
>urselves; they spring from thevery source of your existence, 
• you come from the people throughout the length and 
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breadth of the country; and you cannot and you dare not 
— ^I say you dare not — betray their rights or desert their 
interests in this matter. I am afraid the right hon. Gentle- 
man will say 1 am speaking strongly and passionately, be- 
cause I am one of the members whose constituents are inte- 
rested specially in this matter. I do not deny it. I should 
be ashamed of myself if I did not admit that it made some 
difference in the earnestness and warmth of my feelings 
with regard to it ; but if I went out of the House to-night 
— and I would rather go out of it to-night than vote for 
this proposition, or sit for a constituency elected as the re- 
presentative of the minority — if I were to leave the House 
to-night and never to return to it, I should entertain pre- 
cisely the same feeling, and should express it with precisely 
the same warmth and earnestness with which I submit my 
views at this moment to the House. 

May I ask the House to lift themselves just for a moment 
from any narrow view of party ? It is not a question of 
party ; let us leave that aside altogether. Let us not sup- 
pose for a moment that we are going to injure or aid the 
Government — ^there is nothing of that kind in the proposi- 
tion. It will be greatly to the credit of Lord Derby and of 
the right hon. Gentleman in regard to the historic character 
of their measure that it should not be defaced by a great 
evil like this. 

I am speaking in their interest as much as any can do 
who have supported this Bill. Let us, therefore, get rid of 
the feeling of party — of the feeling that we are going to 
vote for or against the Government. Let us get rid, if you 
like, of all feeling except that this change has been recom- 
mended to us by the House of Lords, in which there cannot 
be either the same knowledge or the same interest in the 
matter which exists in this House. Let us look at this 
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simply as it refers to the great body of persons in whose 
names we sit and speak here ; let us look at it in reference 
to that grand old freedom which our forefathers struggled 
for and secured, and maintained, and the advantages of 
which, from the day of our birth till this hour, we have been 
constantly enjoying. I say that if the proposition had come 
before this House at the time when the great men, the 
giants of the English Constitution, sat in this House, they 
would have treated it in a manner much less decorous than 
we shall treat it, and there is no one single name that 
appears among the great men of that day, as parents of 
English freedom, who would not have been found to give 
his vote for me in the division to which I ask the House to 
go upon this question. 
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ROCHDALE, DECEMBER 23, 1867. 

|HE first object of this meeting is doubtless to con- 
gratulate my — shall I say fortunate or unfortunate — 
brother on his initiation into the perils and tlie 
difficulties and the disappointments of Parliamentary life ; 
but as I shall probably not be considered capable of dealing 
with that question impartially, I shall advance a little 
further, and say that we are met for the purpose of con- 
gratulating our fellow-countrymen who are members of the 
constituency of the city of Manchester that they have by 
their recent choice restored that city to its rightful position 
as regards the great Liberal party of -the kingdom. Look- 
ing back but a few years to what happened in Manchester, 
and remembering how far I was connected with it, I may be 
forgiven if I take more than a common interest in what has 
recently been transacted. I have always known that 
popular constituencies are in some respects very much like 
individuals, they are liable occasionally to fickleness and to 
error, and to what may be termed aberration from a straight 
course] but there is a consolation in knowing that while iu 
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political warfare we meet necessarily with great changes— 
now with a great reverse, and now with a great triumph- 
yet in that respect we of the Liberal party differ most essen- 
tially from those whom I would call our friends, if they were 
not so constantly our opponents. I mean the Tory party. 
Our disasters, which are by no means unfrequent, and which 
sometimes give us great grief, are always followed at no 
distant period by a corresponding triumph ; whereas with 
our Tory friends a disaster is generally final and irreversible. 
Their policy and their principles, when once overthrown by 
the advancing intelligence of the people, are buried, and 
they hope for no resurrectioiL 

But there is one thing even in connexion with this which 
we may congratulate them upon ; for as we know the rain 
falls upon the just and upon the unjust, so we know that 
our opponents of the Tory party share fully with us the 
spoils and the advantages which the nation derives from oiu 
victories over them. A very distinguished Frenchwoman, 
Madame De Stael, left on record her definition of what she 
understood by the word " happiness." She said that hap- 
piness consisted in a constant occupation for a desirable ob- 
ject with a sense of continual progress. Well, if that be so, 
I think we may consider ourselves, politically speaking at 
any rate, as among the happiest of mortals, for we have a 
constant occupation. The end we seek is not only desirable 
in the ordinary use of that term, but it is good in the highest 
degree as we believe, and whether we look backwards or 
forwards, to the past or to the fiiture, I think we have 
attendant upon us constantly a sense of continual progress. 
Our friends the Tories unhappily are in a very different 
position. They have had a fiill and constant employmeht, 
for we for the last twenty-five years have found them a great 
>al to do — but, as the result has sliown from year to year, 
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and even from generation to generation, they have no de- 
sirable 'end in view, as they themselves find out in time. 
And more than that, whether they look backwards or for- 
wards, it is utterly impossible that any one of them, except 
the mere seeker for some office, can have any feeling that 
there is a continual progress, except it be that sort of pro- 
gress which in this neighbourhood is called a progress back- 
wards. Just look back for a moment so far as the year 
1832. You will remember how the Tories were alarmed — 
almost to mental disturbance — at the thought of the passing 
of the Reform Bill of that year. Go forward to fourteen 
years — to the year 1846 — and call to mind, if you can, the 
things that were spoken by men most eminent, that were 
written by thousands of writers for the press, believed in, it 
may be, by thousands upon thousands of the people, as to 
the tr.emendous and appalling consequences which would 
spring from allowing the people of this country to have free 
access to unlimited supplies of food grown in other coun- 
tries. Remember the state of feeling into which those un- 
fortunate Tories were plunged by that prospect. 

Now come down to the present year, 1867. Is it pos- 
sible that it can be all untrue that which was said by them 
as to the disasters that would arise if ever a moderate mea- 
sure for the suffi-age were forced through or granted by Par- 
liament ? That unfortunate party — I am not speaking of 
the leaders — they make it profitable enough; they know 
very well what they are doing ; they, many of them, under- 
stand these questions just as well and as much as we under- 
stand them; but I speak of the Tory party in the country, 
who are the pawns and the chessmen with which these 
leaders play their game — only imagine, and if you can it 
will only be to excite your commiseration, how these men 
have been misled from time to time, how they have been 
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alarmed, how they have striven as if for life against the 
very things that were most calculated to do them good; 
how they have spent time and money ; how they have spent 
millions of money and oceans of beer in fighting contested 
elections, to lose which would be the greatest possible ad- 
vantage to themselves and to the country. But all that fear, 
these terrors, this striving, this political warfare, this vast 
expenditure is in vain, for one of two things always happens 
— either we entirely overthrow them, as we did by the up- 
rising of public opinion in 1832, in the time of the first 
Reform Bill, or, as in 1846 and in 1867, their own leaders 
come forward and capitulate. I must say — ^and if there be 
any member of the Tory party here I hope he will convey 
my feelings to his friends — I must say I feel for them a great 
commiseration, for it seems to me that their political life 
must be one unvarying cup of sorrow and disappointment ; 
and it seems as if the last drop of it were never to be taken. 
There is always something more left which afterwards they 
have to swallow. I know Mr. Mill, the eminent member 
for Westminster, says the Tory party are naturally the stupid 
party. Well, that, I believe, is not denied by any intelligent 
man among Tories. Unless they are so stupid that they 
cannot easily feel, the retrospect must be to them exceed- 
ingly humiliating, and the future, or their endeavours to look 
into it, must be equally gloomy ; but this last humiliation 
appears to me to be almost the deepest of all. Lord Derby 
has been considered more than any other man to be relied 
on. " Among the faithless, faithful only he." Everybody 
has not been of that opinion even among the Tories, for I 
recollect once by an accident spending an evening at a 
Welsh watering-place in company with the proprietor of an 
out-and-out Tory journal published in this country, and he 
'old me he did not think much of Lord Derby. He used 
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Term which will be understood by a good many here. He 
did not think Lord Derby was thorough-bred as a Tory; he 
was only a " broken-hair'd *un." My friopd evidently knew 
rather more about Lord Derby than some of those who fol- 
lowed him. But if you look back upon Lord Derby's 
career you will see some reason why his friends should have 
trusted him. In 1835 he quitted the Whig party of that 
day because he would not consent to inquire into or to in- 
terfere with the revenues of the Irish Established Church, 
and then in 1846 he quitted Sir R. Peel and his Govern- 
ment because he would not consent to go with the rest of 
Sir R. PeeFs colleagues from Protection to Free Trade. 
Seeing that he had been so faithful to all that is worst in 
the Tory creed, in 1835 as to the Irish Church, and in 1846 
with regard to the Com I-aw, I say there was very fair 
reason to believe that he was a man who might be implicitly 
trusted ; that at any rate, whatever might come. Lord Derby 
would never haul down the Conservative flag. 

Well, that might have been fairly said up to last year, but 
in 1867, the year which is now about to close, the whole 
scene changed. In the coming pantomime tliat will pro- 
bably be exhibited here there will be nothing more wonder- 
ful, and, if there were not something in it melanchbly, 
hardly more amusing than the transformation scene that has 
taken place. All the arguments that were before used have 
been forgotten. Every fact upon which orators and writers 
relied has been kicked aside. Speeches without number, 
votes more than I can tell, protestations of the most fervent 
character, principles which you thought never could be 
stirred from their hearts, all these have been buried for 
ever, and it is considered an indiscreet thing even to refer 
to them. Even now the insolence of Lord Derby which he 
has sometimes manifested in his speeches, the invective of 
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Mr. Disraeli, the scurrilous vituperation of the \ ^ 
of which we have heard and seen more, I hopA ^ 
of us took the trouble to read — ^all this, poure\ 
and others for years, has now been proved to be\ 
mistake. In point of fact it is discovered in the )^ 
— and I think it ought to be chronicled with other ^xcat dis- 
coveries of the century, certainly of the year — that my 
principles all along have been entirely Constitutional and 
my course perfectly patriotic. It ha§ been found this year 
that the man who alone was considered faithful to his party 
has hauled down his flag. He has forced through Parlia- 
ment and permitted to be given to the country a Reform 
Bill, so far as the suffrage in the boroughs goes, of a very 
extensive character. Indeed, I say it is a democratic Bill, 
because I maintain that it is impossible to give a more tho- 
roughly democratic Bill as regards the boroughs of England 
and Wales than that which has been passed, and that the 
suffrage which has been permitted to be passed by the Go- 
vernment of Lord Derby is as democratic as if he had 
enacted that portion referring to the suffrage contained in 
the People's Charter; and bear in mind that although at 
present it is confined to the boroughs, all the arguments on 
which they have supported it are arguments which go to 
justify the extension of the same suffrage to the counties. 
If it be better that the institutions of the country should be 
established on a wider basis in the towns, why not in the 
counties ? If the people feel such attachment to the Throne 
and to the institutions of the country, to admire so much 
the House of Lords and the Established Church within the 
limits of boroughs, is it reasonable to suppose that all these 
affectionate feelings exist even to a stronger degree outside 
■^he boroughs and in those portions of the kingdom which 
^e call counties ? 
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In point of fact, having made the concession which they 
have made this year, though it may be withheld by votes for 
a time, they cannot in the slightest degree account by argu- 
ment for withholding the suffrage from the great body of the 
people living in^he counties. There only requires two 
things to be done to give us a really democratic Parliament 
The one is, that the distribution of seats should be in some 
degree in proportion to the population, and that every voter 
should be permitted by^the shelter and the machinery of the 
ballot to vote according to his own honest intentions. When 
that is done, and I think the ballot is not a very long way 
off— I expect another very important thing in the distribution 
of seats may be seen at no great distance. Wheii that is 
done, then, I say, we shall have a democratic and a popular 
House of Commons j and whether the legislation and ad- 
ministration of the country be wise or foolish will depend 
upon the wisdom or the folly of the great body of the 
people. 

Lord Derby has done all this in a certain way— that is, he 
has held the reins of office while in the confusion of parties 
the thing has been done, and he has done it rather than sur- 
render office. It is not saying anything unfair to Lord Derby 
to say that he does not, and did not, believe in the advan- 
tages of household suffrage. It is impossible that between 
the Session of 1866 and the Session of 1867 he should have 
made this vast change in his opinions and convictions. He 
has done it to keep his party together, as he took office in 
the summer of 1866 in order that he might not break up his 
party. That is his own admission. And it is provable, 
beyond all contest, that he brought m a Reform Bill, and 
permitted that Bill to be carried, not because he approved 
that Bill, but because he was determined that on this ques- 
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tion, at all events, his opponents should not eject him from 
office. 

If any one of you will call to mind what took place in the 
Session of 1866, you will be convinced at once that the great 
object of the Tory party was to drive Mr. Gladstone from 
office and to take his place. It was not to carry a more 
liberal Bill than that which they had denounced because it 
was so liberal ; for when they came to form a Government, 
it is said, and I believe truly, tliat they entered into indirect 
negotiations with a distinguished opponent of Reform, Mr. 
Lowe, and asked him to join Lord Derby's Government 
But what changed their opinions between then and the Ses- 
sion of 1867? Without doubt the great meetings which took 
place in different parts of the country, which showed them 
that if they met Parliament without the promise of a Bill they 
would within a single fortnight after its meeting have to go 
back to that side of the House which they had sat upon so 
long, and never seemed to feel the smallest degree of com- 
fort. During that Session of 1866 it is impossible in language 
which would not be exaggerated, unfair, and even insulting 
'to describe the eager and howling rage which they exhibited 
against the unfortunate proposal of a jQ^ franchise. Their 
bitterness and malice against the Bill would have- been 
scarcely justified if the Bill had been so bad as they said it 
was, and it is clear now that it was not nearly so bad as they 
declared it to be. Their conduct in the pursuit of office re- 
minds me of some lines which were published a good many 
years ago, which never had a more exact application than 
when they describe the course of the Tory party last year. 
The poet in the ' Rejected Addresses ' says : — , 

•• So when 'Dogs' meat' re-echoes through the street. 
Rush sympathetic dogs from their retreat. 
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Beam with bright blaze their supplicating eyes. 
Sink their hind legs, ascend their joyful cries. 
Then, wild with hope, or maddening to prevail, 
Points the quick ear, and wags the expectant tail." 

Just SO the Gentlemen of the front Opposition benches, and 
such of them behind who thought that there was something 
to be had. Especially and above all, the lawyers, who have 
since been gorged with patronage, and for the sake of that 
patronage and plunder, which in India is called loot, formed 
a combination to overthrow the Bill of 1866. To place 
themselves in office and to keep themselves there they con- 
sented to pass a Bill infinitely worse on all the points for 
which they condemned the Bill of 1866, and I venture to 
say their conduct on this occasion leads to the conclusion 
that there is scarcely any institution of the country, however 
honourable and ancient, that they would not sell for the 
permanent possession of office. 

But if there be occasion to criticize the conduct of the 
Parliamentary Tory party, we may not the less rejoice at the 
triumph which our opponents have achieved. There is more 
to be added. They were not ready to let tlie thing be don'e 
quietly ; but since the rising of Parliament they have taken 
steps to add greatly to that triumph, for we have seen the 
leaders of the Tory party at great banquets at different parts 
of the country, dancing with a sort of grotesque exultation 
at the success of the principle of which they have all along 
been the stoutest opponents, and which they have declared 
in their speeches would be the destruction of the Constitu- 
tion and the best interests of the country. To crown the 
whole thing, we have seen Lord Derby, the last defender of 
protection, the last and firmest bulwark against democracy — 
we have seen him exhibiting himself in defence of free trade 
and household suffrage on the platform of the Free Trade 
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Hall in Manchester. Notwithstanding this, I suppose that 
our friends the Tories will still have faith, for their credulity 
is without limit, and still believe in him — ^they must believe 
in somebody — ^and that Lord Derby will stand as a sort of 
saint in the political calendar of the Conservative party. 

Now, so much with regard to the past, which is full of in- 
terest, full of material for astonishment The future, which 
is not so clear, is full of interest, but it is fiill also of anxiety, 
because there can be no doubt that the matter will have to 
be discussed in Parliament before long, which will excite to 
a great extent the feelings of the country, and in all proba- 
bility may excite the heat and the animosity of parties. The 
representation of the country is not completed, bear in mind, 
by this Bill. We who have been active promoters of Reform 
for the last twenty or twenty-five years never limited our de- 
mands to the mere extension of the suffrage in boroughs. It 
is not enough that men should have votes ; I would under- 
take, as I have said before, to give a vote to every man in 
the kingdom, and yet I could so arrange matters that the 
Parliament would not only be not more popular or demo- 
cratic, but less so than it was before. At this moment there 
are in England and Wales about 56 small towns, with a 
population ranging from 3,000 to 8,000 each, which under 
the new Bill will return 56 Members; those 56 Members, 
one for each borough, will be returned by a population not 
much more than half the population of Manchester or Bir- 
mingham. The result would not have been so bad, provided 
those Members actually represented the persons in whose 
names they professed to speak, but the real fact is, that they 
do not represent the constituents of those boroughs as ypu 
see them placed upon the registers of electors. Last spring 
T was down in Somersetshire, and I saw half a dozen gentle- 

sn from a small and interesting town there; they came to 
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talk to me about politics, and I asked them what would be- 
come of their borough, which at present returns two Mem- 
bers, if one of those Members were taken away. The answer 
was, ' So long as we have two Members we have a fair chance 
of returning one Liberal, and we generally do it ; but when 
we shall have only one Member to return, Mr. So and So,* 
mentioning the name of a gentleman in the neighbourhood 
whom I do not now remember, * and the Cathedral will be 
too strong for us/ Therefore, in that borough, hitherto 
divided between the two parties, Mr. So and So will return 
the one Member, and he will sit on the Tory side of the 
H oue. He will not represent the free voice or voices of the 
people of the town, but those voices subject to the control 
of that gentleman who lives in the neighbourhood, and of 
that Cathedral influence, which is very strong in the borough. 

That is but one instance of nearly all these boroughs. 
There are very few of these 56 which really hold any proper 
basis for representation at all ; and so long as you have in 
the House of Commons a very large section of Members re- 
turned in this way,, you will see at once that the popular 
voice of the country — the voice of the great constituencies 
like Glasgow, Manchester, Birmingham, and a score of 
others — ^will have nothing like its influence in Parliament, 
because two men returned from a great town in Lancashire 
or Yorkshire will find themselves met by t^o men returned 
from two villages somewhere in the South or in the West. 
All this will have to be changed very greatly before the sub- 
ject of Reform is really settled. 

Reference has already been made to the question of the 
ballot, and I shall only dwell upon it for a moment or two. 
The other day, in one of the speeches delivered at Ormskirk 
or Southport, you who have read those speeches will re- 
member that reference was made to the ballot, and while I 
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was disappointed to find that anything should have been said 
against it, I took comfort when I found that so little could 
be said against it What was said was mainly this, that in 
this country we are accustomed to the rule and principle 
that public duties should be performed in public, and that is 
only a slight elaboration of the old statement that the ballot 
would be un-English. It is curious enough that nearly all 
the English who formed colonies, especially in the southern 
Iiemisphere, find the ballot a most admirable machinery for 
elections, and it is there universally accepted. As to public 
duties being performed in public — take a court of justice 
that is held in public. People may come in as they like, 
the reporters take notes of the proceedings, and the judge 
and jury are before the public, but the jury itself discusses 
and deliberates and comes to its conclusion in secret, and it 
is understood to be very dishonourable in any juryman, after 
the jury have given their verdict, to inform any person not 
upon the jury, any outsider, as to what was the particular 
view of any member of the jury. It is felt to be essential for 
the right performance of that important duty that the jury 
should retire, and that its deliberations and conclusion should 
be in secret 

Then take Parliament Parliament is open to the public ; 
people come in ; the reporters are there ; and every morn- 
ing, if you read the papers, you may know more of what 
has been done in Parliament than anybody in the House 
itself. That is all public ; but the Cabinet does not sit in 
public ; the Ministers of the Queen hold their deliberations 
and come to their conclusions in secret ; and it is only when 
a great result has to be explained to the public in Parlia-^ 
ment that the matter becomes in any degree open to the 
pubRc ; and so with regard to elections, they would be in 
T)ublic; the returning officers, the agencies of the candidates, 
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they would all be public ; everything would be fully known 
except the individual vote of the individual elector — that 
would be deposited in the ballot-box, or urn, and to the 
great advantage of the town and the constituency, until four 
o'clock in the afternoon. Nobody would know what was 
the result of the poll. Every man voting would thus be 
enabled to give his vote in accordance with his own con- 
scientious convictions, entirely unfettered or uninfluenced by 
any other considerations ; and the result, I will venture to 
say, beyond all contradiction, would give, in a more faithful 
manner than is possible under the present system, the 
actual conscientious verdict of the constituency to which the 
appeal should be made. I hope at the next election that 
this question of the ballot will be taken up by the Liberal 
party everywhere. I do not go everywhere. I do not go 
into it any further now, because at some, perhaps, not dis- 
tant time I shall take an opportunity of devoting an hour at 
least to a thorough examination of this question, so as to 
show its vast advantages not to the Liberal party alone, but 
to the public, and to show the utterly flimsy and untenable 
character of the objections which are made to it even by the 
few eminent men who have discussed the matter in an 
adverse sense. Before I conclude there is one other ques- 
tion to which reference has been made, and which I think 
it would not be right for me to pass by — I mean the ques- 
tion of the condition of Ireland. 

It is not my intention to say anything in the way of 
explanation of what I conceive to be the grievances under 
which the Irish people have laboured, nor of the remedies 
which ought long ago to have been applied. I have done 
that frequently, both at public meetings and within the walls 
of the House of Commons. One thing, at any rate, I may 
be allowed to say with regard to them, that I entirely dis- 
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agree with those who, when any crisis or trouble arises, say 
that you must first of all preserve order, you must put down 
all disloyalty and disobedience to the law, you must assert 
the supremacy of the Government, and then consider the 
grievances that are complained of. Generally after having 
asserted the supremacy of the law and having made what 
they call peace under the terrors of the law, the grievances 
are forgotten, and there is no considering of them. This 
has been the case in Ireland for two hundred years. The 
great preserver there has been the gallows and the gibbet 

Of late years the barbarity of the law has but rarely exhi- 
bited itself; but in former years the number of persons who 
suffered death by the law in Ireland was something wonder- 
fiil and appalling to think of. Now, twenty years ago many 
of you will recollect that in Ireland, under the guidance of 
one of Ireland*s greatest sons, the late Mr. O'Connell, there 
were held in Ireland meetings of vast numbers of the people, 
equal probably in number to the meetings that were held a 
year ago in Birmingham, Manchester, Leeds, Glasgow, and 
in London. Those meetings were held to condemn certain 
things that were evil in Ireland, to demand remedies, to 
complain even that there should be a legislative union 
between the two countries, for they thought that only an 
Irish Parliament could abolish the miseries of Ireland ; but 
there is not one of you that can point to any single or great 
measure of justice which was given to Ireland in conse- 
quence of these great meetings. They were on the other 
side of the Channel. They did not frighten Lord Derby 
like the meetings of last year ; they were not so near home, 
and the Government in London always knew that they could 
count upon the power of Great Britain to prevent any great 
mischief being done across the Channel. The grievances 
were not remedied, the demands of the people were not 
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conceded ; nothing had been done in Ireland except under 
the influence of terror. If you go back to the first time when 
the horrible penal laws were ameliorated, you will find it was 
during the time of the American War of Independence, when 
the Government in London felt that it would not do to have 
a great war with the colonies on hand with disaffection in 
Ireland, and the penal laws were mitigated to some extent. 

In 1829 the Catholic Emancipation Bill was passed, but 
the Duke of Wellington admitted it was passed because he 
would not take the responsibility of civil war. Afterwards, 
when a great famine took place, a Poor Law was passed for 
Ireland, ai\d the Encumbered Estates Court was established 
in order that the sale of land might be made more firee ; but 
except under the pressure of some great emergency, no man 
can point to anything great having been done by the Im- 
perial Parliament for the Irish nation, and if these great 
meetings were disregarded, what was more natural or inevit- 
able than that a certain portion of the people, not reasoning 
well, stimulated by an impassioned feeling of the wrongs 
done to their country, should descend into the ranks, the 
odious and the criminal ranks, of a dark conspiracy ? 

If last year Parliament had refused to extend the firanchise, 
if all om: great meetings had been held in vain, if the popular 
voice had risen so that all the world should have heard it 
but the deaf members of the Imperial Legislature, you would 
have had in England, I will not say a dark and a criminal 
conspiracy, but you would have had men who would gradu- 
ally have worked their way among the people^ and would 
have instructed them in principles and in practices which 
are near akin to the worst form of criminal conspiracy. 
There is nothing so safe as great meetings. Come together ; 
look each other in the face ; let the men who comprehend 
the things discuss them fairly before you; consider them 
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well for yourselves ; vote by an open free vote in favour of 
the policy that you require, and then let your rulers take 
that voice as significant of the will of the country, and let 
them bend to it and give the country that which it demands. 
That has never been done for Ireland, and it is on that 
ground and for that reason that you have at this moment 
the terrible and calamitous state of things that exists. 

In America you have another Ireland — an Ireland which 
does not fear the Government in Ireland — ^an Ireland which 
is full of passion with regard to what they believe to be the 
sufferings of the country they have left Many of these 
men are capable and many of them desperate ^ they have 
been accustomed to deeds — what shall I say?— deeds of 
cruelty and of blood in the course of a most envenomed 
and sanguinary civil war ; and, freed now from that war, 
what is more likely than that they should turn the instruc- 
tion they have received to purposes which they believe in 
some degree patriotic ? If the Government of England 
and the' Government of the United Kingdom, as it is called, 
had been a Government of statesmen, does any man in the 
. world believe they would have allowed things to come to 
such a pass as this ? If your leading and eminent men, 
instead of clamouring constantly for office — if they had un- 
dertaken to teach the people what was true, great things 
might have been done. Ireland might have been tranquil, 
and the kingdom might long ago have been united. As it 
is, see what a position we are in. The whole civilised world 
points to our condition. The newspapers of France, of 
Germany, and even of Italy, full of trouble as she is just 
now, and the newspapers of the United States, discuss with 
great freedom, but with more or less fairness, the condition 
of this country with respect to the state of things in Ireland, 
'hey do not now write about Poland, or Hungary, or Venice, 
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but they write about Ireland, and they point to the people 
of Great Britain, and say tliat we have not done our duty 
towards our sister country ; and whatever be tlie criminality 
which we all now deplore and condemn, a responsibility that 
can neither be weighed nor measured, rests upon us, the 
people of England. Now, it would be easy to show that, 
as a nation and a people, we have lost greatly in character 
by the state of things existing between England and Ire- 
land ; and if it were not a delicate subject to treat upon, 
which I now think it better to avoid, it would be easy to 
show how greatly we have lost in national power and moral 
influence with other nations, and especially with regard to 
our fears of defence. Take one point only, the question of 
taxes. Many people can understand the question of taxes 
who cannot understand any other question. I am not able 
to give you the exact figures, but I suppose that at this 
moment we are supporting out of the Imperial taxation a 
force of 25,000 men in Ireland to keep the peace of a 
country that we have ruled over — absolutely ruled — for so 
many hundred years — ^which has been under the Sovereign 
and Parliament of Great Britain for so many generations. 
In addition to this, we have in Ireland from 12,000 to 
15,000 police, equal to the very finest soldiers in the quality 
of the men, in drill, and in discipline. 

This is not all ; we have at this moment in Canada, 3,000 
or 4,000 miles away, about 15,000 soldiers paid out of the 
• taxes of this country — and why are they in Canada ? In 
order that they may confront, and if necessary drive back, 
the Irishmen in the United States ; and if it were not for 
the moral sense of the people of the United States, and the 
good faith and honour of their Government, there is no 
doubt but that great trouble— far greater than any we have 
yet seen — would have arisen on that frontier between the 

18 
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Irishmen in the United States and the subjects of the 
British Crown in Canada. Well, then, we have from 50,000 
to 55,000 men whom every one of us has to help to main- 
tain. We do not want them for any other purpose than 
those I have mentioned, either in Ireland or in Canada, 
because the Irish people are a discontented and insulted 
people, having grievances which they constantly explain, 
but which we have hitherto refused to look at, or refused to 
remedy, and there is not a single one of them which any 
sensible man among us will not say that we ought to have 
remedied without asking. It would not diminish our power 
of action in the least degree. Nay, it would strengthen it 
for every purpose, and remove from us the very greatest 
disgrace that has ever in our time or in recent periods, set- 
tled on the character and reputation of England. We shall 
see by-and-bye whether the present Government is "capable 
of dealing with this question. 

Sir Robert Peel, when he resigned office upon one occa- 
sion, admitted candidly that Ireland was his difficulty, not 
because he had not done his best to deal with it, but because 
of the party that sat behind him, and the'stolid opinion which 
then prevailed widely in the country ; that he dare not pro- 
pose to Parliament the measures which he knew were essen- 
tial to the pacification of Ireland. He knew that if he 
proposed them he would have been driven from the leader- 
ship of his party ; therefore, he carried on the Government 
as long as he could, doing his best, although he failed at 
the last, confessing that Ireland was his great difficulty. 
What, then, can the Tory party do with Ireland ? There is 
no part in the United Kingdom in which the principles of 
^ the Tory party have had such full and perfect exhibition as 
they have had in Ireland. They have had an Established 
hurch to their heart's content They have usurped the eo 
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clesiastical revenues of the whole nation and given it to a 
small section, whose whole number does not much exceed 
the population of all Manchester and Salford. They have 
liad nearly all the land in the hands of great proprietors — 
nearly all the magistrates have been chosen from these land- 
owners and the Protestant party. They have had any 
amount of soldiery and police. 

There is not a single thing that the most obtuse and bi- 
goted Tory can desire which has not been had in the most 
full and complete shape in Ireland ; but unfortunately for 
the Tories their only specific when danger arises is terror. 
They have no security and don't comprehend any for alle- 
giance but that which consists in powerlessness to rebel, 
and the consequence is now that I fear they will do as in 
time past — ^repressive measures, and of the most stringent 
character, a severe administration of the law, calling on the 
people j>f England to support them in all that is severe, I 
could make some excuse for a severe administration of the 
law, if I saw that they would rapidly and earnestly advance 
measures likely to give satisfaction to a disloyal people. At 
present I see nothing of the kind. Perhaps when Parlia- 
ment opens we may see something of it ; but I venture to 
say that there is no man in Ireland who is a greater traitor 
to tiie Queen and the laws of his country than a Minister 
who continues to hold office, and is at the same time not 
enlightened enough, who has not moral courage enough to 
recommend to the Crown, and to propose to Parliament, 
measures of justice for the pacification of Ireland. Do not 
let me be understood as saying that if there were a change 
of Government this question would be grappled with with 
the force which is necessary. There are among the leading 
men of the Whig party men who have fair sentiments with 

18—2 
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regard to Ireland, but who, whenever they treat of this 
question, are afraid of dealing with it as it must be dealt 
with, and therefore it might be necessary, if there were a 
change of Government — suppose that change of ^Govem- 
ment were such as people generally expect — to stimulate 
with strong language and by a strong expression of public 
opinion, the timid counsels of those who might succeed the 
present Government when it resigned office. 

But the more I consider this question, the more I am 
impressed with its indescribable seriousness. I think of it 
many things, and which I am sure are not without founda- 
tion, which I cannot and which I dare not publicly discuss 
before this audience. I think it has within it perils such 
as for a long time this country has not known, and that it 
requires great resolution and wisdom, such as we don't 
often find in our Governments, to meet it as it requires to 
be met. 

If Ireland is to be made content, if her wounds' are to 
be healed, if there is to be henceforth what there never has 
been — a united kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland — if 
the sceptre of the Queen, representing the majesty of the 
law, shall ever be of equal authority east and west of the 
Channel, it must be done, and it can only be done by 
measures of great statesmanship and of justice. 

The morals of the turf, laid on the floor of Parliament 
or in the secresy of the Cabinet, will fail here. The disease 
which we are discussing is one of a different character. 
But there are remedies, unless it be that the remedies are too 
late. Has this country fallen so low that it can produce no 
statesman equal to these things? I say the man who, 
leading in the counsels of the Queen's Government, shall 
grasp this great question and end it — ^who shall comprehend 
the remedies and shall administer them and make them 
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law — he would do that which in future time the pen of 
history will delight to trace. He may to the very full 
gratify the noblest ambition of his mind, and he may build 
up for himself a lasting memorial in the happiness and the 
gratitude of a regenerated natiofa. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, MARCH 13, 1868. 

|H£N this debate began it was not my intention to 
take any part in it, for I have very lately in another 
place and to a larger audience added my contribu- 
tion to the great national deliberation on Irish affairs which 
is now in progress. But the speech of the noble Lord the 
Chief Secretary of Ireland, and some misunderstandings 
which have arisen with respect to what I said elsewhere have 
changed my intention, and therefore I shall ask for the in- 
dulgence of the House, in the hope that I may make on 
this question rather a more practical speech than that which 
we have just listened to. It is said by eminent censors of 
the Press that this debate will yield about thirty hours of 
talk and will then end in no result. I have observed that 
all great questions in this country require thirty hours' talk 
many times repeated before great questions are settled. 
There is much shower and much sunshine between the sow- 
ing of the seed and the reaping of the harvest, but the har- 
vest is reaped after all. 

T was very much struck with what happened on the first 
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night of the debate. The hon. Member for Cork m the 
opening portion of his addvess described the state of Ireland 
froni his point of view, and the facts he stated are not and 
cannot be disputed. He said that the Habeas Corpus Act 
had been suspended for three years in his country ; that 
within the island there was a large military force, amounting, 
as we have heard to-night, to 20,000 men, besides the ia,ooo 
armed police; that in the harbours of Ireland there are ships 
of war, and on her rivers gunboats, and that throughout the 
country, and also, as we know, throughout this, there has 
been, and there is yet, considerable alarm with regard to the 
discontent in Ireland. All that is quite true. But when the 
noble Lord the Chief Secretary for Ireland opened his speech 
the first portion of it was of a very different complexion. I 
am willing to admit that to a large extent it was equally 
true. He told us that the condition of the people in Ireland 
was considerably better now than it was at the time of the 
Devon Commission. At the time of the Devon Commission 
the condition of the country had no parallel among any 
civilized or Christian nations. Perforce of famine, of pesti- 
lence, and of emigration, the population had been greatly 
diminished, and it would have been an extraordinary thing, 
indeed, if, with such a diminution of the population, there 
had been no improvement in the condition of those who re- 
mained behind. The noble Lord showed us that wages were 
higher ; he pointed to the fact that the tonnage entering in 
and out of Irish ports had considerably increased, and 
although I may not say that some of these comparisons were 
quite accurate, or, perhaps, quite fair, still, on the whole, I 
am quite ready to admit the truth of the statement which the 
noble Lord made. But now it seems to me that, admitting 
the truth of what the hon. Member for Cork said, and 
equally admitting the truth of the noble Lord's statement, 
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that brings before us a question even more grave than any 
we have had to discuss in past years with regard to the con- 
dition of Ireland. If it be true, as has been stated by more 
than one speaker, that a considerable improvement in the 
physical condition of the people has taken place, if it be true 
that there is an universality of education in Ireland which is 
much beyond that which exists in this island, if after many 
useful measures which have been passed there still remains, 
first of all, what is called Fenianism, which is the reckless 
and daring exhibition of feeling, beyond that a very wide 
discontent and disloyalty, and beyond that, among the whole 
Catholic population, I venture to say an universal dissatis- 
faction — ^if that be so, assuredly the Member for Cork, one 
' of the most useful and eminent of the representatives from 
Ireland, is right in bringing this question before the House, 
and I venture to say that there is no question whatsoever at 
this moment that we could possibly discuss connected with 
the interest and the honour of the empire that approaches 
in gravity and magnitude that which is now before us. If 
this state of things be true — ^and remember I have said 
nothing but what the member for Cork stated, I have given 
my approval to nothing that he said that was not confirmed 
by the speech of the noble Lord — ^if this be true, assmredly 
all this great effect must have some cause, and we are un- 
worthy of our position as members of this House, and repre- 
sentatives of our countrymen, if we do not at least endeavour 
to discover what the cause is, and if discovered speedily to 
apply a remedy. The cause is perfectly well known on both 
sides of the House. The noble Lord (the Earl of Mayo) 
knows it — ^it is clear, even from the tenour of his own speech, 
that he knows it. He spoke of the questions of the land 
and of the Church. The noble Lord the member for King's 
' ynn, who§e observation? in this debate, if he has any to 
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offer, I shall be very glad to listen to, knows it. He re- 
ferred to it in his speech at the Bristol banquet. The right 
lion. Gentleman now at the head of the Government under- 
stands it, not only as well as I do, but in precisely the same 
sense, and, what is more, more than twenty years ago, when 
I stated in thijs House the things, or nearly the things, which 
I have stated recently, and shall state to-night, that right 
hon. gentlemen from your own benches were making 
speeches of exactly the same import, and though there are 
many things that he appears at times not to remember, yet 
I will be bound to say that he recollects those words, and 
that he recollects the impressions of which those words were 
the expression to the House. The right hon. Gentleman 
put it in a very short phrase when he described the ills of 
Ireland as connected with " an absentee aristocracy and an 
alien Church." 

Now I would not say a syllable about the aristocracy in 
this matter, and if I had to choose a phrase I would rather 
say " an absentee proprietary and an alien Church." Well, 
what are the obvious remedies ? What are the remedies for 
this state of things that have been found sufficient in every 
other country? Why dearly, if you could do it by any 
means which do not violate the rights of property, it would 
be a happy thing to give to a considerable portion of the 
farmers of Ireland some proprietary rights, and at the same 
time to remove from that country a sense of injustice, a 
sense, the strongest of all, of the injustice of an alien 
Church. Now, just for one moment look at the proposition 
which the noble Lord says he is about to submit to the 
House on the land question. It is very like the Bill of last 
year. I shall not go into the details of the Bill, except to 
say that he proposes now, as he proposed then, that the 
Qovemn^ent should l^ncj to the tenant farmers of Ireland 
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sums of money by which they could make improvements, 
which sums are to be repaid to the Govenmient authorities 
by some gradual process, and that the payment is to be 
spread over a considerable number of years. I do not know 
the exact number, and it does not in the least matter so far 
as my argument is concerned. Now, these tenant fanners 
are very numerous, too numerous, it may be, for the good 
of the country ; but they are there, and we must deal with 
them as we find them. The number holding under 15 acres 
is 250,000, between 15 and 30 acres 136,000, over 30 acres 
158,000 — making altogether more than 540,000 holders of 
land. Now it is to these 540,000 that the noble Lord pro- 
poses to offer to lend money on condition that they make 
certain improvements and repay, after a certain number of 
years, the sums thus advanced. I think I am right in saying 
that in the Bill there is no limitation as to the smallness of 
the holdmg at which the loan shall be refused, and therefore 
the whole 540,000 tenants will be in a position to come to 
the Government or Commissioners, or whatever authority 
there may be in Ireland, and ask for money to improve 
their farms. Now the House will see at once that if this 
plan is to have any considerable result it will be the source 
of an enormous transaction, or rather of a number of trans- 
actions, such as Government has never had to deal with in 
any other matter, and I suspect that the difficulties will be 
very great, and that the working of the plan with any really 
beneficial results will be almost, if not altogether, impossible. 
Now, what I ask the House is this : — ^If it be right for the 
noble Lord to introduce a measure like this, and for the 
House to pass it, the money to be lent for improving the 
land and to be repaid in some twenty-five or thirty years — 
vould it not be possible, by a somewhat similar process, to 
^ke some, step in the direction of establishing to some ex- 
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tent a farmer proprietary in Ireland ? If it be right and 
proper to lend money to improve, it may assuredly be right, 
if it be on other grounds judicious, to lend money to buy. 
I don't know whether the right hon. Member for Calne is 
here, perhaps he is not, but if he were I hope he would 
spare me from the severe criticisms which he expended on 
tdlj hon. inend the Member for Westminster. 

Now, I am as careful as any man can be of doing any- 
thing which can infringe on what you think or what I think 
the rights of property. I don't pretend to believe or to 
admit that there is anything, if you examine the words 
strictly, in what is called the "absolute, property in land.7 
You may toss a sixpence into the sea if you like, but there 
are things with regard to the land which you must not and 
ought not and dare not do. But I don't want to argue this 
at all upon that ground. I am, myself, of opinion that 
there is no class in any country more interested in a strict 
adherence to the principles of political economy carried out 
by benevolent and just men than the humblest and poorest 
classes. I think that they have as much interest in it as the 
rich, and the House has never known me, as long as I have 
been here, and so long as I sit here will, I trust, never know 
me, to propose or advocate anything which shall interfere 
with what I believe to be, and what I would hold to be if I 
were a landowner, the just rights of property in the land. 
But then I don't think, as some people seem to do, that the 
land is really intended to be only in the hands of the rich. 
I hold that to be a great mistake. I am not speaking of 
very poor men, nor do I think that a very poor man ought 
to possess land ; but it cannot be a crime or an evil that 
any man of moderate means, any farmer, should, if he could, 
become the possessor of land or of his farm. 

Now, about two centuries ago two very celebrated men in 
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this country endeavoured to form a constitution for Carolina, 
at that time one of the colonies of this cotmtry in North 
America. Shaftesbury, the statesman, and Locke, the 
philosopher, attempted to frame a constitution, and they did 
so with the notion of having great proprietors all over the 
country and tenants who should cultivate the soil. I recol- 
lect that Mr. Bancroft, the historian of the colonization of 
the United States, describing the folly of that attempt and 
its utter failure, said, " The instinct of aristocracy dreads the 
moral power of a proprietary yeomanry, and therefore the 
perpetual degradation of the cultivators of the soil was 
enacted." There is no country in the world in which there 
are only landlords and tenants, with no great manufacturing 
interests to absorb the population, in which the degradation 
of the cultivating tenant is not absolutely assured. Now, I 
hope that hon. gentlemen opposite, and some of those on 
this side who may be disposed in some degree to sympathize 
with them, will not for a moment imagine that I am dis- 
cussing this question in any spirit of hostility, I will not say 
to the aristocracy of Ireland, but to the landowners of Ire- 
land. I have always contended that the landowners of 
Ireland in their treatment of this question have gready mis- 
taken not only the interests of the population, but their 
own. I was told the other day by more than one Irish 
member of this House, eminently calculated to give a good 
opinion upon it, that the whole of Ireland might be bought 
for twenty years' purchase. You know that the land of 
England is worth thirty years* purchase, and a great deal of 
it much more, and it is, I believe, because of circumstances 
which legislation might, to a great degree, remove that the 
land of Ireland is worth so much less at this moment than 
IS the land of England. 

Now, coming back to that question of th^ buying of farms^ 
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I put It to the House whether, if it be right to lend to land- 
lords for improvements, to lend to tenants for improvements 
on the farms of their landlords, to lend to those who propose 
to carry on public works, and to those who have to pay for 
the ravages of the cattle plague— if it be right for Parliament 
to lend money for all these things, I ask whether it might 
not be right to lend money to a certain extent in order that, 
in cases where it might be highly advantageous to landlords, 
and where they would be willing to consent, a portion of die 
tenant farmers of Ireland should be established as the pro- 
prietors of their own farms ? Now, bear in mind that I have 
never spoken about peasant proprietors. I do not care whe- 
ther they are peasant proprietors or what name you give to 
them. I am in favour of more proprietors, and some will 
be small and some will be large. But it will be quite pro- 
per for Parliament, if it thought fit, to do nothing for this 
transfer from the landlord who is willing to sell to the tenant 
who is willing to buy in cases where there is less than a cer- 
tain fixed quantity of acres. What I believe is this, — that 
you could establish from among the tenantry of Ireland a 
class of proprietors who would stand between the present 
great holders of land and those who are actually landless^ 
and would give steadiness, loyalty, and peace to the whole 
population of the island. 

Now, the noble Lord the Chief Secretary no doubt knows 
perfectly well at what price he could lend the necessary 
money, but I may give one fact to show how the plan would 
work ; the extent to which you would carry it would be left 
to the decision of Parliament. If you were to lend money 
at 3 J per cent., in 35 years, the tenant paying 5 per cent he 
would have paid the whole of the 4noney back, with interest, 
and have become the owner of his farm. If you were to 
adopt the rate at which you have already lent to the Har- 
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bour Commissioners, and to repair the ravages of the cattle 
plague, — ^namely, z\ P^r cent., of course the tenant paying 
S per cent would repay the principal sum in a shorter period. 
Therefore, within a time which has not been uncommonly 
taken for leases in Ireland — ^namely, 31 years, the tenant 
purchasing his farm, probaWy without raising his present 
rent, would repay to the Government all the principal and 
interest, and during the whole of the time he would have 
absolute fixity of tenure. Every year he would be paying 
off more and more ; every year this field and that field would 
be added to his ownership ; and he would know that at the 
end of this ordinary term of lease he would become the 
actual owner of the soil. 

Let the House not imagine that I am proposing to take 
anybody's land by compulsion. I am proposing to" buy in 
cases where men are willing to sell, and to transfer only in 
cases where men are willing and able to buy. There would 
be many thousands of such cases in a few years. Every Irish 
proprietor opposite must know, including the. noble Lord 
(Lord Claud Hamilton) who made so animated a speech a 
short time ago, and appeared so angry with me, that among 
the tenants of Ireland at this moment there is a considerable 
amount of saved money which is not invested in farms; 
That saved money would all go to carry out transactions of 
this nature ; extraordinary efforts would be made by thou- 
sands of tenants to become possessed of their farms by in- 
vesting their savings and by borrowing from their fiiends ; 
and there would be an energetic, enterprising cultivation of 
the soil such as has never yet been seen in Ireland, 

I said there are landlords ready to sell. There are some 
cases in which Parliament might insist upon a sale* For in- 
stance, they might insist upon the sale of the land of the 
.-ondon Companies. I never heard of much good done by 
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many of the London companies. I was once invited to a 
dinner given by one of these companies, and certainly it was 
of a very profuse and sumptuous character. But if the lands 
now possessed by these companies were the freeholds of the 
tenants who cultivate them, it would be a great advantage to 
tte country in which these estates are situated. I come, 
then, to this, that I would negotiate with landowners who 
are willing to sell, and with tenants who are willing to buy, 
and I would in future make the land the great savings-bank 
of the tenantry of Ireland. If you like — I have no objection 
— you might limit the point to which you would go down in 
this transfer of the farms. But I would do nothing in the 
whole transaction which was not perfectly acquiesced in by 
both landlord and tenant, and I would pay to every landlord 
every shilling he could fairly demand in the market for the 
estate which he proposed to sell. 

Well, I hope every gentleman opposite will acquit me now 
of any desire for "confiscation." We will not have any 
other misunderstanding upon that point ; and I venture to 
say to the noble Lord the ChiefSecretary that he would have 
a number of transactions which would be within compass 
and management compared with those which he would have 
under this Bill if it worked at all, and that he would do a 
hundred times more good in acting upon the feelings and 
sentiments of the holders of land in Ireland. 

Now, what do hon. gentlemen think would become of an 
American Fenian if he came over to Ireland, and happened 
to spend an evening with a dozen men who had got posses- 
sion of their farms? In 1852 I called upon my friend Mr. 
Stafford, now in the county of Wexford, who had bought his 
farm and built the best farm-house that I saw in the south of 
Ireland ; and he told me that if all the tenantry of Ireland 
had the same security as he had — ^he was an old man of 80, 
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and could not well rise from his seat but he made the effort 
as he said, ^ We would baic the hunger out of Ireland." 
W^, if an American Fenian were to propose his reckless 
schemes to such men, is there a smgle tenant farmer in the 
whole of Ireland who would listen to him for a moment ? 
Their first impression would be that the man was mad ; their 
second that the whisky was too strong for him ; and if he 
persisted in his attempt to seduce them from their allegiance 
to the Imperial Government they would turn him out of the 
house — they would not hand him over to the police, know- 
ing that it would be impossible that he could do any harm. 

The other day I was driving in the county of Somerset, 
and I was passing two villages called, I think, Rodney Stoke 
and Bleadon, and, seeing a great appearance of life and ac- 
tivity, I asked the driver of a carriage I had taken from 
Wells what was to do there. He said, "This is where the 
great sale took place." I said, "What sale ?" " The sale of 
the Duke's property." " What duke ?" I asked. " Why the 
Duke of Buckingham. It was about fifteen years ago. All 
the property was sold hereabouts ; the people bought the 
farms, and you never saw such a stir as is gomg on in this 
neighbourhood. All these new houses have been built since 
then ;" and he pointed them out, and showed me that the 
new owners were cultivating very considerable tracts of land 
which in former times had never been cultivated at all. The 
appearance of the villages, in short, was such as to astonish 
every person who passed through them, being so wholly dif- 
ferent to that which you would see in any other part of the 
country.! 

Now, what had happened here ? The great estate of an 
embarrassed duke had been divided and sold. He had not 
been robbed. The land had been paid for, the tenants were 
'n possession, the old miserable hovels had been pulled down, 
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new houses had been built, and new life had been given to 
the whole district. Well, and if you could have in Ireland 
some such change in many districts, you would have a new 
life there, and hon. gentlemen would scarcely know the 
country from which they came. 

I think it is only fair to myself and to my hon. Friend 
(Mr. Mill) to say that I do not believe that the time has 
come in Ireland — and I believe it never will come — when 
it will be necessary to have recourse to so great and extra- 
ordinary a proposition as that which he has submitted to his 
countrymen. I think it has been admitted by many gentle- 
men that it is conceivable that such a thing might at some 
time be necessary. But it appears to me that it is not neces- 
sary in Ireland. It seems to me that not a little of our pre- 
sent difficulties are owing to the attempts of the landlords of 
Ireland to preserve their political influence. Suppose they 
had not attempted to coerce or to make use of the votes of 
their tenants. Suppose they had not the temptation to with- 
hold leases. The state of things in Ireland would have been 
much better. 

My hon. Friend (Mr. Mill) has some scruples on the ques- 
tion of the ballot, but I believe that even he would not 
object to see that admirable piece of election machinery tried 
in Ireland. I was speaking only a short time ago to an hon. 
Gentleman who sat on the Waterford or Tipperary Election 
Committee — ^I forget which — and he said, "We could not 
unseat the Members, although the evidence was perfectly 
frightful, because it was shown that the election was one of 
the quietest ever known in the country." I think he said 
only three men were killed and twenty -eight seriously 
wounded. We all smile at these things, and some of you 
laugh at that, but it is not, in reality, a thing to be laughed 
at. It is a very serious matter. It exists in no country in 

'9 
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the world where the ballot is in operation. And if you were 
to try that mode of conducting elections in Ireland it would 
have two results — it would render the elections perfectly 
tranquil, and at the same time it would withdraw — z. most 
blessed deprivation to the landowner — the great temptation 
which exists to endeavour to make use of your tenant's vote 
for the use of your own political party; and if that tempta- 
tion were withdrawn, you would have much more induce- 
ment to grant leases to many of your tenants, and you would 
take a step not only highly favourable to the prosperity of 
your tenant, but one that would greatly conduce t:o your own 
prosperity and your own honour. 

On that point I shall simply add this, that I, of course, 
feel that I stand at a disadvantage in making, in a house 
where landowners are so powerful and so numerous, a pro- 
position of this nature ; but I have, at all events, shown them 
that I mean them no harm, that what I propose is not con- 
trary to the principles of political economy, and that if 
Government is at liberty to lend money for all the purposes 
to which I have referred, Government must be equally at 
liberty to lend money for this greater purpose. And I ven- 
ture to express my opinion, without the smallest hesitation 
or doubt, that if this thing were done, to the extent of creat- 
ing some few scores of thousands of farmer proprietors in 
Ireland, you would find that their influence would be alto- 
gether loyal, that it would extend around them throughout 
the whole country, and that while you were adding to the 
security of the Government you would awaken industry in 
Ireland from its slumber, that you would create an amount 
of wealth previously unknown, and with that wealth, of 
course, contentment and tranquillity in its train. 

Well, Sir, it may appear egotistical to make this further 
mark, but I think, if the House will permit me, I will make 
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It. Last year, under the leadership of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, you accepted a proposition which I had taken several 
years of trouble and labour to convince you was right. And 
on Wednesday last — only two days ago — almost by a unani- 
mous vote you accepted a proposition with regard to an- 
other matter exactly in form in which six or seven years since 
I had urged it upon you. You may recollect how you have 
fought in this House, the vast excitement caused when the 
Speaker had to give his casting vote on that miserable ques- 
tion of Church-rates, and yet on Wednesday you accepted 
that Bill almost without opposition, and I presume that but 
for the formality of the third reading we have done with 
that question for ever. 

Now, if you would kindly for a moment forget things that 
you read about me which are not favourable, and which are 
generally not true, and if you would imagine that though I 
have not an acre of land in Ireland I can be as honestly a 
friend to Ireland as the man who owns half a county, it may 
be worth your while to consider for your own interests, the 
interests of your tenants, the security of the country for 
which you care, and the honour of the United Kingdom, 
whether there is not something in the proposition I have 
made to you. Well now, Sir, if the House will allow me, I 
will turn to the question which, on the authority of the 
noble Lord the Chief Secretary, the noble Lord the Member 
for King's Lynn, and the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister, is considered the next — ^perhaps I ought rather to 
say the first — ^great question in Irish affairs, and that is the 
Established Church. Now, what is it that is offered by the 
Government in this matter? The noble Lord himself says 
very little about it, but he is evidently not very easy on the 
subject. He must know perfectly well that the Established 
Chiurch lies at the root of every other question in Ireland* 
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The noble Lord the Member for King's Lynn said that 
it was along with the land the great and solemn question we 
have to discuss. And he turned round — I can tell from the 
paper that he did so — almost with a look of despair, and 
implored some one to come and say what ought to be done 
witfi the question. And the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister has spoken of an " alien Church." It is a strong 
phrase, but we all understand it. The right hon. gentleman 
is a great master of phrases. He says a word upon some 
things, and it sticks, and we all remember it What does 
the noble lord say, acting under the direction of the Prime 
Minister and his colleagues? He offered a defence of it, 
he did not go into any argument ; but, at the same time, he 
rather defied any one to make any assault upon it But 
what does he really propose ? Why, to add another buttress 
in the shape of a bribe. He sa3rs he will offer to the 
Catholic hierarchy and the Catholic people of Ireland a 
thing which the people don't want, but which the hierarchy 
does. The noble lord then went on to touch upon the 
Return Dmuniy and to speak of it, I think, as a miserable 
provision for the Presbyterians in the north of Ireland. If 
he had had the courage — the desperate courage — ^he would 
probably have proposed to endow the Catholic University, 
and to increase or even double the Regium Donum, The 
noble Lord does not express dissent, and I rather think he 
wishes it were safely done. 

But the object of the proposal is this — ^What the noble 
Lord would like to have said to the members who represent 
the Catholic population in this House and what he would 
like to have said to the Presbyterians of the north of Ireland 
is this, — " If you will continue to support the Established 
Church in Ireland and its supremacy," to the one, " we will 

Adow your university"— a university really, if not professedly. 
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under clerical rule ; and to the other, " we will double your 
stipends by doubling the Regium DonumP Why are we 
doing anything ? Why did the noble Lord think it necessary 
to speak for three hours and twenty minutes the other even- 
ing on this question if it was not because Ireland, in a cer- 
tain portion of its population is rebellious, in a larger portion 
disloyal and discontented, and in a still larger portion dis- 
satisfied with something or other connected with the Imperial 
rule in Ireland ? Now, I must say— I hope the noble Lord 
won't think I am saying anything uncivil — that his proposal 
appears to me to be at once grotesque and imbecile. I 
must say, too, that, although I do not like to use unpleasant 
words, it is to a certain extent, in fact, I think the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for North Warwickshire hinted as much 
— ^not only very wrong, but very dishonest. At this moment 
it seems to 'find no favour on either side of the House. 
There may be Catholic members in this House who feel 
bound to say nothing against it, and who, perhaps, on a 
division would record their votes in its favour, but I do not 
believe that there is any Catholic member who would main- 
tain that he was doing right in accepting a Bill to support 
hereafter the Protestant supremacy in Ireland. The pro- 
position, indeed, appears to me to be in much the same 
position as the dual vote was about this time last year. 
Indeed, there are some persons who say that it has been 
brought forward with the same object and who expect that 
the right hon. Gentleman will by-and-bye say that it has not 
met with approval, and that, therefore, he does not wish to 
urge it upon Parliament 

Does anybody believe that the Catholic University in Ire- 
land can have the smallest effect upon Fenianism or upon 
the disloyalty, the discontent, and the dissatisfaction of which 
Fenianism is the latest ^nd Riost horrible expression? It ^^ 
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quite clear that, in the evil we have to combat, the remedy 
which the right hon. Gentleman oflfers through the noble Lord 
is no remedy for Ireland. 

I recollect that Addison, a good while ago now, writing 
about the curious things that happened in his time, said 
there was a man in his county — I do not know wkether it 
was in Buckinghamshire or not — ^he was not a Cabinet 
Minister, at all events, he was only a mountebank — ^but this 
man set up a stall, and to the country people he offered to 
sell pills that were very good against the earthquake. Well, 
that is about the state of things we are in now. There is 
an earthquake in Ireland. Does anybody doubt it? I 
won't go into all the evidence of it, but there has been a 
most extraordinary alarm, — some of it extravagant, I will 
admit, throughout the three kingdoms, and although Fenian- 
ism be only a low and reckless conspiracy, if you will, when 
the noble Lord, acknowledging the existence of discontent 
and dissatisfaction, comes forward and asks the assembled 
Imperial Parliament to discuss this great question — this 
great and political earthquake in which Ireland is heaving 
— the right hon. Gentleman comes forward and oflfers to 
endow the Catholic University for the benefit of the sons of 
Irish gentlemen. I have never heard in this House a more 
unsatisfactory proposal, and I believe the entire displeasure 
with which it has been received is only a proper representa- 
tion of the condemnation which it will receive from tliq 
great majorities of the people in the three kingdoms. Don't 
let anyone suppose that I would join in the taunts of the 
hon. Member for Stroud, which, however, were not very 
much worse and more offensive than the tenor of the re- 
marks by the right hon. Member for Calne. No good can 
-esult from our attacking either the Catholic population or 

*. Catholic hierarchy. We have our duty straight before 
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US, which is to do both hierarchy and people justice. I be- 
lieve the people of Great Britain and a very large numb» 
of the people of Ireland will rejoice when the House of 
Commons shall reject a proposition which is averse to all 
the steps we have taken for many years past, and would 
have no greater effect in tranquillizing Ireland in the future 
than the increase of the grant to Maynooth did in the past, 
now more than twenty years ago. 

Sir Robert Peel at that time, with the most honourable 
and kindly feelings to Ireland, increased that grant by the 
vote of, I think, a large majority of this House. I was one 
of the few on this side of the House who opposed the 
grant. I was as well-disposed to the Catholics of Ireland 
as Sir Robert Peel, but I was satisfied that that was not the 
path to take to tranquillize Ireland, and that if he took that 
path it would before very long have to be retraced. And I 
say now, if you proceed on the course recommended by the 
right hon. Gentleman, you will fail in the pacification of 
Ireland, and the time will come when you will have to re- 
trace the step which he invites you to tread now. Now, 
Sir, I think we have absolutely arrived at this point, and 
that there is no escape firom it j it does not matter in the 
least whether the right hon. Gentleman sits on that bench, 
or whether the Member for South Lancashire should take 
his place, or even whether the two were united, which is a 
very bold figure of speech — this fact remains, and would 
remain, unaltered, that the Protestant supremacy as repre- 
sented by a State Church in Ireland is doomed Now, 
whatever are the details of the measure, and I admit they 
would be very difficult details in some respects, which shall 
communicate this great change which tlie circumstances of 
Ireland and the opinions of the United Kingdom have de- 
clared for, this, at least, we have come to — that perfect 
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religious equality henceforth, and not only religious equality, 
but equality on the voluntary principle, must be established 
in Ireland 

Hon. gentlemen opposite have spoken of a pamphlet by 
Lord Russell. I would speak of Lord Russell with that 
great respect with which the House knows I would always 
speak of men older than myself, and whose services to their 
country have been so great But I say of his pamphlet 
that, although it is written with wonderful fire, and contains 
much that is interesting, ^ and very much that is true, its 
fault is that it should have been published about forty years 
ago. Lord Russell's proposition is politically just in the 
division which he proposes of the property of the Church 
of Ireland, and if public opinion had not condemned the 
creation of new Established Churches it might have been 
possible to have adopted his scheme. As it is, I say the 
time has gone by for new State Churches ; they will never 
again be an institution of growth in this country, and I sus- 
pect there is not another country in the world which has 
not them which would wish to establish them. If the 
House will allow me, I should like to advert to a little 
scheme at this moment which I was bold enough to state to 
my countrymen on the occasion to which I have referred. 
It is not a new scheme in my mind, for the whole particu- 
lars of it, with an elaborate argument in its favour, were 
published very widely in 1852, in a letter which I wrote to 
my hon. Friend the Member for Kilkenny, who was one of 
certain persons, Members of Parliament, and others, who 
were met in conference in Dublin on the question of reli- 
gious equality in Ireland. I say this to show that I have 
had sufficient time to reconsider the proposal. There have 
been great objections to my plan, and among those who 

xve objected, as might possibly haye been expected, are 
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gentlemen of the Liberation Society. I know many of the 
members of that society, and they 'are very good men. 
Many of those who may think they are mistaken if they 
knew them, would join me in that opinion. One of them, 
at least, was a member of this House, and will in all pro- 
bability be here again — Mr. Miall, not only a good, but a 
great man ; I judge him by the nobleness of his principles, 
and the grand devotion which he has manifested to the 
teaching of what he believes to be a great truth. I take 
the criticisms from them kindly, as we ought all to take 
them from our friends when they are honestly given. But 
what is the difficulty of Ireland at this moment with which 
you have to deal ? You have a Church which it is proposed 
to disestablish. You have a Regium Donum which, if that 
Church be disestablished, must be withdrawn. And you 
have a grant to Maynooth, the Act which confers which 
must be repealed. In doing these things the House will 
observe that we shall distiurb all the three principal sects or 
Churches in Ireland ; and we can only attempt to do this 
on the principle that we are about to accomplish some great 
public good. My proposition, which some hon. gentlemen 
may have some vague idea of, was made with the view of 
easing Parliament in the great transaction which I believe it 
cannot escape. It is a great thing in statesmanship, when 
you are about to make a change, and that change is inevit- 
able — a change which shocks some, disturbs more, and 
makes the hesitating still more to hesitate — it is a great 
thing to be able to make the past slide into the future 
without any great jar or shock to the feelings of the public. 
In doing these things a Government can always afford to 
be generous and gracious to those whom it is obliged to dis- 
turb. Hon. Gentlemen may recollect the Tithes Commuta- 
tion Act for Ireland. When it was passed a concession w^§ 
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made to the landowners. When slavery was abolished^ a 
considerable sum of money was voted in compensation to 
the slave-owners. If that had not been done, slavery would 
have been abolished by violence before long ; but Parliament 
thought it wiser to take this step, and I am not now going to 
dispute its wisdom. In all these things we endeavour to make 
a great change in such a manner as to obtain the acquies- 
cence and support of those who are most likely to be nearly 
affected by it Suppose we were to disestablish the Church of 
Scotland — and I understand many clergymen of that Church 
are coming round to the opinion that it would be greatly to 
the benefit of the Church — or the Church of England, no 
person would suppose that, after having taken all the tithes 
and the income from the land, you would also take all the 
churches and the parsonage houses. You would do to them 
as you in their position would wish the Government and 
Parliament to do to you. Do what you have to do tho- 
roughly for the good of the country, but in a manner to do 
the least harm, and to gain the greatest acquiescence from 
those who are about to be affected. I should say that would 
be the course we should take in this instance. 

I am free to speak upon this subject, for I stand in a posi- 
tion from my connection, my training, my education, and 
association and thought on these questions, which enables 
me to take as fair and impassioned a view of the matter as 
perhaps any man in this House. Now, I suppose — at least, 
if I were asked to give my advice, and if. I am not asked I 
think I shall give it — I suppose that where there are congre- 
gations of the present Established Church in Ireland who 
would undertake to keep in repair the church in which they 
-e been accustomed to worship, and the parsonage house, 
iament would leave them in the possession of their 
ches and parsonage houses. And I believe I speak the 
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sentiments of every Catholic Member on this side of the 
House, and of every intelligent Catholic in Ireland, when I 
say that not only the laity, but the hierarchy and the priest- 
hood would regard such a course as just under these circum-^ 
stances. Of course there would be no more Protestant 
bishops made by the Crown — and that institution in Ireland 
would come to an end, except they were appointed on the 
same principle as the bishops of the Episcopal Church in 
Scotland. All State coimection would be abolished. You 
would be all alike. Each denomination would have its 
churches and ministers* houses, which it would be no pro- 
perty of Parliament to disturb. 

The touching point of this question is what should be done 
with the Maynooth grant and the Regium Donum 9 They 
must be treated alike. If you preserve the life interest of 
the ministers of the Established Church when it is disestab- 
lished, it may be right to preserve the life interest of the 
ministers of the Presbyterian Church, and to make some 
provision for the Catholic Church in Ireland in lieu of the 
Maynooth grant. I mention these points of detail merely to 
show what are some of the difficulties of the question which 
must be met, and which it will require all the moderation 
and Christian feeling and patriotism the House can muster, 
if you are to settle the question permanently, and to the 
general satisfaction of the three kingdoms. I will go no 
further but to say that, whatever is done, if a single sixpence 
is given in lieu of the Maynooth grant or, the Regium 
DonuMy it must be on these terms only, that it becomes 
the absolute property, whether of the Catholics, the Epis- 
copalians, or the Presbyterians — ^as sacredly their property 
as the Sustentation Fund of the Free Church of Scotland 
is the property of that Church, and the chapels of the Inde- 
pendents or Baptists in England are the property of thos^ 
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bodies— property which Parliament can never pretend to 
control, or regulate, or withdraw. The Churches of Ireland 
would then be supported on the voluntary principle ; and 
instead of fighting, as I am sorry to say they have been 
much longer than the memory of man, the only competition 
between them, I hope, would be which should do most 
for the education, the morals, and the Christianity of the 
population. 

One word to the Nonconformists, and to the people of 
England and Scotland. They should bear in mind that 
the whole of this property which is in the possession of 
the Irish Church is Irish property, and it would be an 
intolerable thought that it should be dealt with in any 
manner that is not in accordance with the feelings or the 
interests of the people of Ireland. Let any man ask him- 
self what an Irish Parliament, freely elected would do with 
this property. The Presbyterians of Scotland and the 
Nonconformists of England have no right to set themselves 
up as judges of these matters in Ireland. They have a 
right to say, "We will not continue the State Church or 
erect other State Churches;" but that is about the ex- 
tent of the appearance they are called upon to make in 
this matter. 

I hope I have explained with tolerable clearness the 
views I have felt it my duty to lay before the House. The 
House will see, and I think hon. Gentlemen opposite will 
admit, that at least I am disposed to treat this as a grave 
question, which should be dealt with in the most generous 
and gracious, and, if you like, tender manner by Parlia- 
ment, as respects the feelings and interests of all who are 
directly concerned. The Home Secretary last night said 
this proposal was in some sort a revolution. Well, there 
re big revolution^ and little on^s, This^ at any rate will 
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be a revolution, when it is made, not only bloodless — 
which many revolutions are not — but full of blessings to the 
Irish people. 

I never said a word in this House, or, I believe, out of 
it, depreciating the character of the clergymen of tlie Es- 
tablished Church of Ireland. I think no religious ministers 
were ever placed in a more unfortunate position ; and I am 
satisfied that many of them feel it, and I have not the least 
doubt tliat when this transaction is once accomplished, they 
will breathe more freely. I believe they will be more po- 
tent in their ministrations, and I believe their influence, 
which ought to be considerable, will be far more extensive 
than it has been, and far more beneficial to the districts in 
which they live. But this being so great a question as the 
Home Secretary described it, it can only be settled by mu- 
tual and reasonable concessions. The main principle being 
secured — that State Church supremacy is abolished in Ire- 
land, and that the Irish Churches are henceforth to be free 
churches on the voluntary principle — then I would be will- 
ing, and I would recommend every person in the country 
to whom my voice may reach, to make any reasonable con- 
cession that may be suggested. I hope the time will come 
— I am afraid the right hon. Gentleman opposite is hardly 
in a position to undertake it ; but so anxious am I that it 
should be done, that I should be delighted to co-operate 
with him in supporting any measure to settle this great 
question ; but, if it ever does come to be dealt with by a 
great and powerful Minister, let it be in a great and gene- 
rous spirit, with moderation and justice. 

We must all endeavour to get rid of passion in discussing 
this question, which, I am sorry to say, is, of all others, the 
most calculated to create passion. We are all, I believe, 
of one religion. I do not know, but I suppose there will 
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come a time in the history of the world, when men will be 
astonished that Catholic and Protestant, Churchman and 
Nonconformist, had so much animosity and suspicion 
against each other. I accept and believe in a very grand 
passage which I once met with in the writings of the illus- 
trious founder of the Colony and State of Pennsylvania : 
" That the humble, meek, merciful, just, pious, and devout 
souls are everywhere of one religion ; and when death has 
taken off the mask, they will know one another, though the 
diverse liveries they wear here make them strangers." Let 
us act in this spirit, and our work is easy. The noble Lord 
towards the conclusion of his speech, spoke of the cloud 
which is at present hanging over Ireland. It is a dark and 
heavy cloud, and its darkness expands over the feelings of 
men in all parts of the British empire. But there is a con- 
solation which we may all take to ourselves. An inspired 
king and bard and prophet has left us words which are not 
only the expression of a fact, but we may take them as the 
utterance of a prophecy. He says, " To the upright there 
ariseth light in the darkness." Let us try in this matter to 
be upright. Let us try to be just, and that cloud will be 
dispelled j the dangers which we see will vanish ; and we 
may have the happiness, perhaps, of leaving to our children 
the heritage of an honourable citizenship in a united and 
prosperous empire. 



BANQUET TO WILLIAM LLOYD 
GARRISON. 



ST. JAMES'S HALL, JUNE 29, 1867. 

|R. BRIGHT, in opening the proceedings, stated that 
they were intended to commemorate one of the 
greatest triumphs of freedom— a triumph which had 
raised four millions of human bemgs from the lowest depths 
of social and political degradation to that lofty height which 
men had attained when they possessed equaUty of rights in 
the freest country on the globe — a, triumph, moreover, which 
had pronounced the irreversible doom of slavery in all 
countries and for all time — and to do honour to the most 
eminent instrument in the achievement of that triumph. 
Contrasting Mr. Garrison's present position with that which 
he occupied at the outset of his career, Mr. Bright remarked 
that in 1S30 he was the inmate of a prison in Baltimore; 
that shortly afterwards he had the courage to start a news^ 
paper devoted mainly to the question of the abolition of 
slavery ; and that about 1835 pro-slavery riots of a terrific 
character occurred in some of the Northern States, whei 
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the temper of the people was very little better than in the 
South itself, Mr. Garrison's life being in the most imminent 
peril, and the Legislature of Georgia offering 5,000 dollars 
for his capture or adequate proof of his death. They 
seemed to think that there were people who would do the 
thing cheaply, or that zeal would make up for the smallness 
of the reward. Mr. Bright then referred to an article in the 
IVestminster Review in 1838, written by Harriet Martineau, 
in which the leading advocates of abolition and suflferers in 
its cause were noticed, and he asked whether there might 
not be applied to these the sublime words of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews as having " through faith subdued kingdoms, 
wrought righteousness, obtained promises, stopped the 
mouths of lions, quenched the violence of fire, escaped the 
edge of the sword, out of weakness were made strong, 
waxed valiant in fight, turned to flight the armies of the 
aliens." Spite of all that persecution could do, opinion 
grew — in the North in favour of fi*eedom, but in the South 
in favour of a most devilidi delusion, that slavery was a 
Divine institution. The moment that idea took possession 
of the South, war became inevitable. Neither fact, nor ar- 
gument, nor counsel, nor philosophy, nor religion could by 
any possibility affect the discussion of the question when 
once the Church teachers of the South had fallen into that 
snare, and had taught their people that slavery was a Divine 
institution, because then they began to cling to it on other 
and different grounds, and said, " Evil, be thou my good." 
Thus we had light set against darkness, freedom against 
bondage, good against evil, and, if you like. Heaven against 
hell ; and unless there was some stupendous miracle, greater 
than any on record even in the inspired writings, it was im- 
possible that war shoujd not spring out of this state of 
*Hings, 
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Then, too, the political slaveholders, that dreadful 
brotherhood in whom all turbulent passions were let loose, 
the moment they found the Presidential elections of i860 
going adversely to them, took up arms to sustain their 
hateful system, and then came the earthquake which had 
been so often foretold, so often menaced, and so often post- 
poned, and the ground reeled under the whole nation during 
four years of agony, and then at last, when the smoke of 
the battle-field cleared away, the horrid shape which had 
cast its shadow over a whole continent had vanished and 
was gone for ever. An ancient and renowned poet has said 

" Unholy is the voice 
Of k)ud thanksgiving over slaughtered men.*' 

It became us not to rejoice, but rather to be humble that 
a chastisement so terrible should be needful for any of our 
race ; but we might be thankful for this at least, that the 
chastisement was not sent in vain. Moreover, this great 
triumph in tlie field was not all. There came after it ano- 
ther great triumph, the triumph over passion; and there 
came to the front, not armies and military commanders, but 
the magnanimity of the mercy of a great and triumphant 
nation, so that the vanquished were treated as vanquished 
had never in tlie history of the world been treated before. 
There was a universal feeling in the North that every care 
should be taken of those who* had so recently been enfran- 
chised, and we found that, immediately industry became in- 
dependent and was paid for, schools were established where 
they had not heretofore been known, and that, finally, full 
political rights were conferred upon people who only a year 
or two before had been treated as chattels and as things to 
be bought and sold in any market. He took it for granted 
we might feel assured that those persons who befriended 
the negro in his bondage would not now forsake him- in his 

20 
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Struggle for a higher position. Might we not say, on the 
review of what had taken place, that probably history had 
no sadder, and yet, at the same :time, if we took a little 
diflferent aspect, no brighter scene ? 

• After claiming for England, with its Clarkson and Wil- 
berforce, its Buxton and Sturge, a share in the glory of 
negro emancipation, and remarking that the freedom which 
now overspread their guest's noble nation first sprang into 
life among our common ancestors, Mr. Bright concluded as 
follows : — 

To Mr. Garrison it has been given to see, in a manner 
not often afforded to those who do great things of this 
kind, the fruit of his labours. Over a territory large 
enough to make many realms he has seen hopeless toil 
supplanted by a compensated industry, and where the 
bondman dragged his chain there freedom is enthroned for 
ever. I have watched his career with interest since I was 
much too young to take part in public affairs. I have kept 
within my heart his name, and the names of those who 
have been associated with hiin, and in every step which 
has been taken, be it in public discussion in their halls 
of legislation, or even in tiiat sad field, the field of war, 
my heart has always gone with those who were the friends 
of freedom. On him and his noble associates, men and 
women, I venture to pass a verdict which I believe will 
be sanctioned not merely by the generation now living, 
but by those who shall come after us, and to whom their 
great struggles and their great success shall be a help in 
those future struggles which remain for men ta make. 
One of our oldest and greatest poets has furnished me 
with a line which shall express that verdict I would ask, 
are not these persons renowned now for their great work 
in the world's eye — William Lloyd Garrison and the noble 
en and women who were associated with him — are they not 

*'On fanifk'at ^fomal 1-uka/1«w11 —.^^i ^- i.. ^i.j -vn 
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[HE House will not expect me to follow the legal 
argument of the hon. gentleman who has just sat 
down. I entertain a firm belief that those legal 
cobwebs which are spread, and which are supposed to, and 
do in the minds of many hon. members, interpose between 
the conviction of a great evil and the necessity of justice, 
will be swept away before long by the almost unanimous 
opinion of the people of the three kingdoms. During this 
debate, which has now only lasted two nights, there has 
been, if not a remarkable change of opinion, a remarkable 
change of expression. Last night we had an interesting 
speech from the noble lord who generally sits opposite me 
(Lord Cranborne). I refer only to the beginning of his 
speech, in which he spoke of his affection for the principle 
of Church Establishments. There was a hesitation in his 
manner; he had a strong love for his principle, but it 
appeared to me that he thought the time had come when 
even that cherished principle would have to be surrendered. 
We had a speech from the noble Lord the Secretary for 

20 — 2 
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Foreign Affairs, and when he sat down it was difficult to say 
what was the precise impression made upon the House at 
large. But I think, on the whole, that the impression made 
on the other side of the House, his own side, was by no 
means a comfortable one. Now to me, and I think to the 
House, it is a misfortune that we have a Government that 
speaks with a different voice from night to night We had 
it last year, and I presume from the example of the debate 
which lately took place on the motion of the hon. member 
for Cork and of this debate, that we are about to see a repe- 
tition of it. Now, the fact is that the position of the Go- 
vernment is one of great difficulty and perplexity. In point 
of fact, the position of the Government is one that, in our 
constitutional system, I should call altogether imnatural. 
They are the Ministers, the leaders of a minority of the 
House, and while they sat as leaders of that minority in 
Opposition, they defended the principles of their party, and 
regarded apparently with satisfaction all their past career. 
The moment they are transferred to the Treasury bench 
they find themselves in this difficulty, that although their 
party may still ^vish to cling to their past opinions, there is 
something in the very air, there is something throughout the 
mind of the whole kingdop?, which teaches them that their 
past opinions are impossible in their new position. 

Now, the noble Lord the Member for King's Lynn made 
a speech not long ago at Bristol. In that speech he ex- 
pressed what I am quite sure were his honest opinions with 
regard to the condition of Ireland. He stated that the con- 
dition of Ireland was painful and dangerous, and many other 
words of the same character. He said we had a strange and 
perplexing problem to solve, that there was a miserable 
state of things, ^d then he said, " If we look for a remedy 
^ho is there that can give us an intelligible answer? Ire- 
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land IS the question of the hour." Well, that is not alto- 
gether at variance — in fact I should say not at all at variance 
with the speech of the Chief Secretary. The Chief Secre- 
tary, in that candid and fair manner in which he always 
addresses the House, told us, I believe, as far as he knew, 
the facts as regards his country. But then immediately 
afterwards we had a declaration from the right hon. gentle- 
man at the head of the Government that there was no crisis 
at all, that the condition of Ireland was its normal condition, 
and that there was no necessity for any unusual legislation. 
Now, to-night we had a speech from the Home Secretary, 
and almost every speaker on the same side of the House has 
admitted that that speech was entirely different in tone, pur- 
pose, and principle from the speech of the noble Lord the 
Member for King's Lynn. It seemed to me that the Home 
Secretary to-night answered the Foreign Secretary of last 
night, and I suppose, if the debate goes on till Thursday, 
that very probably the right hon. Gentleman at the head of 
the Government or the Secretary for India will answer the 
speech of the Secretary for the Home Department All 
this shows us that the House is in a wrong position. We 
have a minority in office, which cannot assert its own views 
with safety ; nor can it with any more safety directly adopt 
our views. Thus, playing with the two sides of the House, 
one Minister gets up one night and makes what is called a 
Liberal speech, which creates discontent on the benches 
near him, and then another Minister upon another night 
makes a speech of a directly opposite character in order to 
reconcile the discontented adherents of the Government. 
The result is a kind of confusion or chaos in the House. 
There is a Government which is not a Government, and 
there is an Opposition which is not an Opposition, because 
we really do not oppose anything you propose, for your pro- 
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positions are not based on your own principles which you 
professed when on this (the Opposition) side of the House, 
but on our principles. Therefore we are not an Opposition, 
but we carry out, not your own principles, but ours. 

Whatever consolation it may be to right hon. Gentlemen 
on the Treasury bench to enjoy the dignity and emoluments 
of office, T think there are many honourable men I am now 
looking at who do not observe the course of these proceed- 
ings with entire satisfaction. But notwithstanding this great 
difficulty, there remains the question, which we must discuss, 
and, if possible, settle. I say, notwithstanding some observa- 
tions to the contrary that I have heard, the people of the 
three kingdoms are looking with anxious suspense to the 
course which Parliament may take on this matter. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary spoke of this pro- 
position as something in the nature of revolution. But if it 
be revolution it is, after all, not so great a one as might be 
supposed from the force and energy of the speech he deli- 
vered to-night. Though I entirely differ from the right hon. 
Gentleman's views, I must say that he has brought into the 
House a good deal of the force and energy of the people of 
that great country from which he comes. But the fact is, 
that we are only about to deal with a question which affects, 
according to the Census, somewhat under 700,000 persons. 

I have heard people talk of the Protestants of Ireland 
being one quarter of the population, or about 1,500,000 per- 
sons. All that is fanciful imagination. The Episcopalians 
in Ireland are not more than 700,000. Let hon. gentlemen 
bear in mind that when the Census enumerators go round, 
if a man is not a Catholic or Presbyterian, he is put down, 
unless he can state that he belongs to some other sect, as an 
Episcopalian. Judging from what takes place in this coun- 
ry we may believe that out of those 700,000 persons there 
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must be a considerable number who never go to Church, 
and who politically and religiously have no interest in the 
Church, and I therefore believe that it would not be possible 
for any one, speaking accurately, to show that the Episcopa- 
lians in Ireland in connexion with the Church number more 
than from 500,000 to 600,000 persons. That would not 
amount to much more than 100,000 families, or not much 
more than the population of Liverpool, Manchester, or 
Glasgow ; and yet for this small population you have no less 
than twelve bishops ^nd two archbishops, and you devote to 
their religion not less an income than is derivable from a 
capital sum of sorhe ten millions or twelve millions sterling. 
If that system of teaching is good, the Protestants of Ireland 
ought to be more perfectly moral and religious than any 
population in any other country in the world. Well, what 
are we going to do if we adopt the resolutions of the righthon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Lancashire ? We are not 
going to commit any special wrong on that one-city popula- 
tion. When we have done far more than I have suggested 
should be done we shall still leave them in as comfortable a 
position as the majority of the people of Scotland, as well ofif 
as eight or nine-tenths of the people of Wales, and as half, 
and not the least religious part, of the people of England. 
They would still be as well off as the English, Scotch, and 
Irish who form the population of the colonies in North Ame- 
rica and Australia. 

^ What, then, can be more monstrous than for persons to 
come from Ireland and tell us that we are about to produce 
a revolution, that we are committing enormous oppression 
and hazarding the loyalty of the people in the north of Ire- 
land, when the Protestant population in Ireland will be left 
as well off as the various populations I have described. I 
'iope it will comfort hon. gentlemen opposite to know that 
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it is not a bottomless pit into which we are about to 
plunge their friends. Though this is but a small ques- 
tion for the Church, and for Church people in Ireland, 
it is a larger question for the Catholic population of the 
United Kingdom. The hon. Gentleman who spoke last 
relies much on the law. I suppose that it will be ad- 
mitted that there are only two pretences on which the 
existence of the Protestant Church in Ireland can be de- 
fended — one religious, and the other political. Now, as a 
religious institution, the Protestant Church has been a 
deplorable failure. The original hope clearly was that the 
people of Ireland would be drawn from the Church of Rome 
and brought into harmony with the Church of England ; but 
I venture to say that, from the time of the establishment of 
the Protestant Church in Ireland until now, it could not be 
shown, reckoning the people as all Catholics on the one side 
and Protestants on the other, that you have really added by 
a hundred persons, perhaps not by one person, to the num- 
ber of Protestants. The thing has been an entire failure ; 
and deplorable and ludicrous as an engine for converting the 
Catholics. It has not only not made the Catliolics in Ire- 
land not Protestant, but it has made them more intensely 
Roman than they are found to be in almost any other coun- 
try of Europe or America. I think it could be demonstrated 
that the existence of the Protestant Church in Ireland — be 
it missionary or not in pretence — has not only not converted 
the Catholics, but has made it absolutely impossible that 
anybody else could convert them ; because, if you look and 
see how the Protestant Church is connected mth the State, 
and with the politics of the countr}', with supremacy, the 
landed proprietary, the Protestant party, and all the dark re- 
cords of past time, you may understand that its effect has 
'^een to make Catholicism in Ireland not only a faith, but 
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absolutely patriotism ; and I "might ask everyone who now 
hears me whether, if he and his forefathers had been placed 
in Ireland as the Catholic population there have been placed, 
he would not have felt that to throw off his allegiance to his 
own co-religionists, and to enter the portals of the garrison 
Church, would have been not only a change of faith but a 
denial almost of his birth and country. 

I have felt always in considering this question, and I have 
considered it much for twenty-five years past, that all the cir 
cumstances of the Church in Ireland have been such as to 
stimulate the heart of every Catholic to a stronger adherence 
to his own faith, and to a determined and unchangeable re- 
jection of the faith and the Church that were offered to him 
by the hand of conquest Now it is important to remember 
that the more you have produced in Ireland dissatisfaction 
with the Imperial Government the more you have thrown 
the population into the hands of Rome. Now, I hope I 
shall offend no Catholic Member in this House when I say 
that I regard it as one of the greatest calamities of the world 
that there are in many countries millions of Catholic people 
who are liable to be directed in much of their ordinary con- 
duct, and ofttimes in their political conduct, through their 
bishops and clergy from the centre of the city of Rome. 

I think it is a misfortune to freedom in the world, and 
more than that, a misfortune to every Catholic Church in 
every country, for it tends rather to prevent it from being 
wholly national, and it prevents also such changes and such 
reforms as, I believe, are necessary in the progress of any 
Church. We see some result of it in other countries of 
Europe — notably at this moment in Austria. There is a 
contest going on with the Roman Power even in that coun- 
try, which lately we thought was the very last in the race of 
freedom. There is no countiy in Europe probably at this 
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moment in which the Catholic Church and population are 
more entirely subject to the direct influence of a certain 
number of persons, of whom most of us know nothing, who 
pull the strings of the Catholic world in the city of Rome, 
than the country of Ireland. Well, I attribute much of that 
which I believe to be a great evil to the existence of the 
Protestant Establishment in Ireland. You know perfectly 
well that the great discontent of Ireland is marked out 
mainly by the Catholic population, and you know that tliat 
population is even at this moment, more than it was some 
years ago I am afraid, subject directly to political influence 
at Rome, and I am satisfied that it is for the interest of the 
Catholic population of Ireland in that respect, and is for the 
interest of this great nation and of this Imperial Government, 
whatsoever be the tie between the Catholic population of 
Ireland and the Government in Rome, that at least we should 
take away every obstacle which can lessen in the smallest 
degree the loyalty of the people to the Imperial Crown. 

Well, if this has failed as a religious institution, how stands 
it as a political institution? It has failed not only to con- 
vert the Catholics, but to secure the Union. An hon. gen- 
tleman, with a courage I should not like to imitate, has de- 
clared that if the fifth Article of the Union, I think he said, 
were altered by Parliament the Union itself would, in point 
of fact, be as good as abolished. But I think he is not the 
first who has said this. It is a very old but not a very strange 
device to endeavour to keep a people loyal through the in- 
strumentahty of the clergy. I know many centuries ago a 
monk of some celebrity at the Court of Louis of Bavaria 
said to the Emperor, " You defend me with the sword and I 
will defend you with the pen." We have been during all 
this time defending this Church with the sword ; indeed, the 
ord has scarcely ever been out of the hands of the govern- 
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ing powers of Ireland. And if a fair and simple and un- 
adorned narrative of the transactions of this Parliament with 
Ireland were made with regard to its different enactments — 
coercive, restrictive, suspensions of the Habeas Corpus Act, 
and so forth — it would form a narrative that would really 
astonish the world, and would greatly discredit us. And 
Sir, for and on behalf of this supremacy, it is not too much 
to say that many victims have perished on the scaffold in 
Ireland, and that the fields of Ireland have been more than 
once drenched with the blood of the people. 

But afler all this has been done we are not a bit more 
secure. It does not matter which Government is upon 
that bench, the right hon. Gentleman the Member for South 
Lancashire was there two years ago, and on that occasion, 
by his consent, his colleague had to introduce a Bill to sus- 
pend the Habeas Corpus Act. Now, the right hon. Member 
for Bucks is on that side of the House, and he has to do 
the same thing. Nobody says it is not necessary ; I am 
not prepared to say it has not been necessary on many other 
occasions, but surely if it be necessary, and if this House 
has this painful duty to perform constantly, it clearly shows 
that matters are not very secure in Ireland. In fact, Sir, 
it is one of the most painful things we have >vitnessed lately 
that now the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act in Ire- 
land has become a thing so common it excites almost no 
remark. 

The measure is proposed in the House, scarcely anybody 
says anything about it, an Irish member makes a short pro- 
test, and the Bill is passed. So the liberties of one of the 
three kingdoms are suspended from year to year ; and the 
Prime Minister has courage — I had almost used another 
word — ^he has courage to get up and say there is nothing in 
the nature of a crisis in Ireland, and that things, in point of 
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fact, are going on there very much as usual, and that the 
House of Commons is not required to do anything in par- 
ticular for that country. But, Sir, there is this in Ireland : 
there is anarchy which is subdued by force, and after cen- 
turies of rule, not our rule, but the rule of our forefathers, 
we have got no further than this — we have not reconciled 
Ireland to us, we have not done some of those things which 
all the world says we ought to have done, and at this 
moment, in 1868, we are discussing the question whether it 
be possible by any change with regard to the Established 
Church in Ireland, to bring about a better feeling between 
the people in that country and the Imperial Government. 
I am afraid there has been very little statesmanship and 
very much neglect, and that we ought to take shame to our- 
selves, and, if possible, to try to get rid of some of our anti- 
quated prejudices in this matter, and look at it as men look 
at it who see it from a distance, and whose visioh is not im- 
paired by the passionate condition of things which in this 
country has so often prevailed regarding this question. 
What is the remedy which is now offered, and what do 
people say about it ? I challenge hon. gentlemen on the 
other side of the House to deny this if they can. 

Do you not know that of the half a million Episcopalians 
in Ireland, there are many — some of the Irish nobility, some 
landed proprietors, some magistrates, even some of the clergy 
and a great many Irishmen — who believe at this moment 
that it is of the very first importance that the propositions of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for South Lancashire 
should be carried. I am not going to overstate my case. 
I don't say that all of them are of that opinion, or that 
half of them, or that one-fourth of them are. I state no 
number, but of this I am certain, that there is an influential, 
-* ^considerable, and as I believe, a wise minority, who are in 
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favour of a distinct and decided action on the part of Par- 
liament regarding this question. Well, but if you ask the 
whole of the Catholic population of Ireland — be they nobles 
or be they commoners, landed proprietors, magistrates, mer- 
chants, shopkeepers, tenant farmers — ^perhaps, of the whole 
number of Catholics of Ireland, being, I don't know how 
many times — I suppose eight or nine times — the number of 
the Episcopalians, these are probably without an exception 
of opinion that it would be greatly advantageous and just to 
their country if the propositions submitted from this side of 
the House should receive the sanction of Parliament. 

If some Protestants and all Catholics are of opinion that 
we should remove this Church, what would happen now if 
Ireland were a thousand miles away, and we were discussing 
it as we might discuss some State affairs in Canada ; if we 
were talking, for instance, of disloyalty among the Catholics 
in Canada, or Australia, on account of the existence of a 
hated Irish State Church there ? Why the House would be 
unanimous in saying that the State Church in those colonies 
should be abolished, and that perfect equality and freedom 
in* religious matters should be enjoyed. 

Now, the Secretary for the Home Department made a very 
startling assertion with regard to a fear which troubles some 
that any malady which exists in Ireland across the Channel 
will appear in England ; that, in point of fact, the desire to 
get rid of a State Church will, like any contagious disorder, 
pass the Channel — ^with a west wind I suppose — and make 
a lodgment, as it is said, in Scotland ; and after that cross 
the Tweed and come to England ; and I think the right hon. 
' Gendeman went as far as to say that he was so much in 
favour of religious equality that if it were insisted on that it 
should exist in Ireland by the disestablishment and disen- 
dowment of the Protestant State Church, then he wo^^'-* 
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recommend the very same policy in the rest of the kingdom. 
Now, with regard to that, I will just give the House an 
anecdote which has reference to Scotland. Some years ago 
I had the pleasure of spending some days at the house of 
the late Lord Aberdeen, after he ceased to be First Minister. 
He was talking of the disruption of the Church of Scotland, 
and he said that nothing in the course of his public life, he 
thought, had given him so much pain as the disruption d" 
that Church and the establishment of the Free Church in 
the country. But he said he had lived long enough to dis- 
cover that it was one of the greatest blessings that had ever 
come to Scotland, There had been a vast increase in the 
number of churches, a corresponding increase in the num- 
ber of manses or minister's houses ; schools also had been 
multiplied to an extraordinary extent, and there had been 
imported, he said, into the Scotch Church a vitality and an 
energy which he had not known for a long period, while 
education, morality, and religion had received a wonderful 
impulse in consequence of that change. Therefore, after 
all, a change of this kind is not the most dreadful thing in 
the world. It is not so bad as a great earthquake ; it is not 
so bad as many other things that have happened. And I 
am not quite sure that the Scotch people themselves may 
not ask you to allow the State Church in that country to be 
disestablished. 

I met only the other day a most intelligent gentleman 
from the north of Scotland, and he told me that the minister 
of the church he attended had ;^2So a year :from the Esta- 
blishment, which he thought was much too little, and he was 
quite certain that if the Establishment were abolished and 
made into a free Church, the salary of that minister would . 
be instantly advanced to at least ^500 a year. That is a 

■y good argument for the rnimsters, and I think it pro- 
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bable that we shall by-and-bye see a considerable number of 
conversions in Scotland, and may, perhaps, be asked to dis- 
establish that Church. The hon. Member for Honiton 
charged me with saying something which he quoted from 
memory about the Church of England ; I daresay he did not 
recollect it accurately, because I believe it was something 
which I had never said. But the fact is the Church of Eng- 
land is not suffering from the assaults of the Liberation 
Society ; it is suflfering from a very different complaint, an 
internal complaint 

You have had it before one of the courts of law within the 
last few days, and very curious decisions have been given ; 
that candles are lawful, but that incense is something horrible 
and to be avoided. And then the newspapers tell you that 
on the very next Sunday there is more incense in tiiat par- 
ticular church than there ever has been before. 

I will tell hon. gentlemen opposite what it is that endan- 
gers State Churches — I mean State Churches like that in 
England, against which there is no violent assault, — and that 
is a prevalence of zeal. Whenever zeal creeps into a State 
Church it takes entirely different forms — one form strongly 
Evangelical, another strongly High Church or Ritualistic ; 
and these two species of zeal work on and on in opposition, 
until finally there comes a catastrophe. And then it is found 
that it is not Mr. Miall and the Liberation Society — although 
they have prepared men's minds not to dread the conse- 
quence when it really does happen— but that it is something 
within which causes the disruption of the Church. The 
Scotch disruption did not take place through any assaults 
from without, but solely owing to differences within. And 
if you could keep the whole Church of England perfectly 
harmonious within its own borders, it would take a very 
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daring prophet to appoint the time when it would be dis- 
established. 

But, confining ourselves to Ireland, I believe there are 
few members of the party opposite who would reject the 
view which we entertain, tliat the abolition of the State 
Church in Ireland would tend to lessen the difficulties of 
governing that country. I think there is scarcely an hon. 
gentleman on the other side who has not some doubt of his 
previous opinions, who does not entertain some slight mis- 
giving on the point, or some disposition to accept our view 
of the case. Well, why should you be afraid ? Even chil- 
dren, you know, can be induced, by repeated practice, to go 
into a dark room without fear. You have all seen, I will 
not say lions, in the path — I will not dignify them with the 
name of lions, for they are hobgoblins ; and when you have 
seen and handled them, as you have a great many times 
since I have been in the habit of speaking opposite to you, 
these things are found to be, after all, only hobgoblins, and 
you have learnt to regard them as perfectly harmless. And 
while you thought I was offending you violently, and upset- 
ting the Constitution, you found that I was doing you good, 
and that the Constitution was rather stronger than it was 
before. 

Let me point out some of the changes that have been 
made, at the time with great difficulty, but which, after all, 
have been found to be very wise. When I came into this 
House, now nearly twenty-five years ago, our colonial system 
was wholly different from what it is now. It has been alto- 
gether changed, and Sir W. Molesworth and Mr. Hume 
were mainly the authors of that change. Well, but all our 
colonies, as you will admit, are much more easily governed, 
and much more loyal now than they were in those days. If 

u turn to our financial system — I really do not want to 
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ofiend anybody by mentioning it— but since the time when 

Sir Robert Peel came into office in 1841 our financial policy 

has been altogether changed ; and yet the revenue of this 

country is not only larger — which I think a misfortune — but, 

in case Parliament calls for it, it is more secure than it even 

was at any previous period of our history. Take your old 

friend the protective system. Free trade, I believe, was a 

fearful monster. But the protective system is gone, and now 

every man among you will admit that industry, being more 

free throughout the country, is better rewarded, and that the 

land, which you said would go out of cultivation, sells for a 

far higher price in the market than it ever did before. Well, 

now, there are two other points, one of which we had up 

last night after most hon. gentlemen had gone home. The 

balance of power was once considered — ^what shall I say ? — 

the very beginning and ending of our foreign policy ; indeed, 

I am not sure that there are not some statesmen in the other 

House who believe in it even yet But what happened last 

night? The noble Lord the Member for Haddingtonshire 

came up from Scotland brimful of enthusiasm for impossible 

projects, and proposed to put these words, "balance of 

power " into the Mutiny Bill. And what did one of your 

most esteemed statesmen, the noble Lord the Secretary for 

Foreign Affairs, say ? He said he had been surprised that 

the hon. Member for Chatham should have proposed to take 

these words out, because they meant nothing, but he was 

still more surprised that the noble Lord should ask for them 

to be retained. Therefore, you see the balance of power is 

gone, and I will undertake to say that England, under the 

rational and fair administration of foreign affairs by the 

noble Lord the Member for King's Lynn is at this 

moment just as much respected by all the foreign Powers as 

21 
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she ever was when she was ready to meddle in every stupid 
quarrel that arose upon the Continent 

Then there is only one question remaining — ^that of the 
representation. You know that in 1830 there was almost no 
representation. A few towns with a sort of universal sufirage, 
and many scores of rotten boroughs — in fact the whole thing 
had got into that state of congestion that it could not be 
tolerated any longer. We had a small, and it might have 
been a very large, revolution in amending that state of things. 
Well, but last year you who had seen this hobgoblin of yours 
for years, who had thought, I have no doubt, that I was very 
unwise and injudicious in the mode in which I proposed to 
extend the suffrage, you really found out that it was not a 
very monstrous thing after all, and you became absolutely 
enthusiastic in supporting the right hon. Gentleman in his 
Bill You believe now, and the First Minister, if this were 
a question upon which he had to speak now, would appeal 
to you not to be afraid of what you had done. He would 
say that, based upon the suffrages of a larger portion of your 
countrymen. Parliament would be henceforth more strong, 
and more venerated by the people, than before. And if 
that be true of Parliament, what shall we say of the Throne 
itself after all these changes ? Why, I venture to say, that 
whatever convenience there may be in an hereditary 
monarchy, whatever there may be of historic grandeur in the 
Kingly office, and whatsoever there may be of nobleness in 
the possessor of the Crown, all these things are as fully 
recognized by the nation now as at any previous period of 
our history. 

I do not mention these things to reproach anybody here 

We all have to learn. There are eminent men on this side 

of the House that have been in process of learning for a good 

le. . In fact, I am not sure that my right hon. Friend the 
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Member for South Lancashire did not admit on this very 
question of the Church that his opinions have been gradually 
expanding and ripening for a great number of years. Well, 
but that is greatly to the credit not only of his head but of 
his heart. And we have seen even among you on that side 
of the House a progress in many things — a progress which 
is very gratifying to me, though that of course is a small 
matter — ^but it is a welcome indication that the minds of 
men are becoming more open to the consideration of great 
principles in connexion with great public questions. And 
this leads us to believe that in future we shall have, as no 
doubt we shall have, a Government more in accordance with 
public opinion and with the public interest than we have 
had in past times. In my belief, the changes made in our 
times are the glory of our times. I believe that our posterity 
will regard them as the natural and the blessed fruits of the 
growth of intelligence, and of the more comprehensive justice 
of this age. 

Well, I mention these things to ask you not to close your 
ears to argument, nor your hearts to the impressions of jus- 
tice, which may assail you with respect to this question 
which is now being debated so much in Great Britain and in 
Ireland. I might appeal to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the county of Limerick, who is perhaps in the 
House. He was present the other day at a meeting held in 
the town of Limerick on this very subject I have heard 
from sources which I think cannot be questioned, that it was 
a very remarkable meeting — one of the most remarkable 
that has been held in Ireland, I venture to say, for the last 
twenty years, or^ perhaps, I might say for a greater period, 
— that there was a far more healthy tone of mind, of ex- 
pression, of conduct, of feeling, of everything we wish to see, 
than has been known there for a very long time. I believe, 

21 — 2 
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and I know — ^for I have been told by witnesses who cannot 
be contradicted — ^that that change arose from the growing 
conviction that there was a sufficient majority in this House 
— that, generally, the opinion of Parliament was sufficiently 
strong — to enable this measure of justice and reconciliation 
to be passed into law. 

NoW| I ask you if, after what has taken place, you are 
able — ^unhappily able — ^to prevent the progress of this move- 
ment, which is now afoot for the disestablishment of the 
State Church in Ireland, are you not of opinion that it would 
create dissatisfaction, that it would add to the existing dis- 
content, that it would cause those who are now hopeful to 
despair, and that the men — ^the rash men, if you like, the 
strong and earnest men, would turn to those who hitherto 
have not been rash and not been earnest, and say, "Is not 
this a proof, convincing and unanswerable, that the Imperial 
Parliament, sitting in London, is not capable of hearing our 
complaints, and doing that justice which we, as a people, 
require at its hands ?" 

Don't imagine that I am speaking with personal hostility 
to the right hon. Gentleman who is your chief Minister here. 
Don't imagine tliat I am one of those, if there be any, who 
are hoping to dislodge hon. gentlemen from that (the Trea- 
sury) bench, in order to take the places now occupied by 
them. I would treat the subject as a thing far beyond and 
above these party differences. This question comes before 
the House, of course, as all these great questions must, as a 
great party question ; and I am one of the members of this 
party. But it does not follow that all the members of a 
party are actuated by a party spirit, or by a miserable low 
ambition to take the place of a Minister of the Crown. I 
say there is something far higher and better than that ; and 

* if ever there was a question presented to Parliament 
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which invited the exercise of the highest feelings of the 
Members of this House, this is such a question. 

Then, I say, don't be alarmed at what is now proposed. 
Let us take this Irish State Church, not with a nide — I am 
against rudeness and rashness in legislative action — but still 
with a resolute grasp. You will pluck up — if you adopt the 
policy which we recommend — a weed which pollutes the air. 
I say you will pluck up a weed that pollutes the air, but you 
will leave a free Protestant Church, which will be hereafter 
an ornament and a grace to all those who may be brought 
within the range of its influence. 

Sir, I said at the beginning of my observations that the 
people of the three kingdoms were waiting, with anxious 
suspense, for the solution of this question. Ireland waits 
and longs for it I appeal to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Limerick (Mr. Monsell), I appeal to that meet- 
ing which he could describe to the House, and perhaps he 
may do so in the course of this debate. I say that Ireland 
waits and longs for a great act of reconciliation ; and I say 
further, that England and Scotland are eager to make atone< 
ment for past crimes and past errors ; and the last thing I 
shall address to the House is this— I say it depends upon 
us, this House of Commons, this Imperial Parliament, 
whether that reconciliation shall take place, and whether that 
atonement shall at length be made. 
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BIRMIIsTGHAM, DECEMBER 21, 1868. 

|R. MAYOR and Gentlemen, I think it is about five 
weeks to-day since I was permitted to stand before 
you as a candidate for your suffrages at the recent 
general election. On that occasion you were pleased to 
select me as one of your representatives, and the three of 
us were selected, as you will remember, by an enormous 
majority over our opponents. At that time I had, I beg to 
assure you, no expectation and no intention of putting you 
to the trouble of reconsidering your choice, nor of giving 
you the opportunity of cutting short my political existence. 
It was a dream that I had in my youth — I suppose it must 
have originated in the thraldom of my school-days — that as 
I advanced in life I should find myself more at liberty and 
less under the control of circumstances and of the opinion 
of others. I find that was altogether a dream, and that the 
longer I live the less I seem to be my own master. I find 
myself from year to year becoming more of what I may 
term almost a bond slave, and my masters becoming from 

• This Speech was made by Mr. Bright on the occasion of his Re-election 
after accepting office as President of the Board of Trade in Mr. Gladstone"? 
'oistration. 
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year to year more numerous and more exacting. The proof 
of all this is that I am here to-day, and in a new character 
such as I had never expected to assume, and such as I have 
assumed with extreme reluctance. Since we met five weeks 
ago, great changes, as you know, have occurred. A Go- 
vernment which ought never to have been a Government — 
a Government which had the boldness to say that it might 
take its place alongside of the best Governments this coun- 
try has ever had— has suddenly vanished. It was a strange 
Government. It was built upon the fraud of the Session of 
1866. It lived during the Session of 1867, doing that 
which in the preceding Session it had declared was destruc- 
tive of the constitution and the monarchy ; it prolonged a 
lingering existence during the Session of 1868 by threaten- 
ing the dying Parliament with an appeal to a dead consti- 
tuency. And now so entirely has it disappeared that, if 
the leaders of Constitutional Associations and the frantic 
clergy who have taken so much interest in the recent general 
election, were to go to Downing Street and look for it, they 
would not find a trace of it left 

The subsidence, of course, of one Government, necessi- 
tates the formation of another, and Mr. Gladstone was called 
to office, by, doubtless, the willing voice of the Queen, and 
by the concurrence of the vast majority of the people of 
the United Kingdom. Mr. Gladstone, soon after he pro- 
ceeded to the formation of his Administration, asked me to 
join him in the Government. I have reason to know that 
he made that proposition with the cordial and gracious ac- 
quiescence of Her Majesty the Queen. As you know, I 
had very strong grounds for refusing to change my seat and 
place in the House of Commons. The arguments which 
were used to induce me to do so, were arguments based en- 
tirely upon what was considered best for the interests of the 
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great Liberal party, and for the public servicei and I was 
obliged to admit, looking at those arguments from that 
point of view, that they were not easily to be answered 
On the other hand, I had to offer arguments which were 
more of a private and personal nature, which I also believed 
to be unanswerable. But when the private and the personal 
came to be weighed against the apparent public reasons, 
then the private and the personal yielded to the public, and 
I surrendered my inclination, and I may say also my judg- 
ment, to the opinions and to the judgment of my friends. 

Mr. Gladstone told me he did not wish me to accept any 
office that was inferior in importance or in emolument to 
any office held by any one of his colleagues, and he pro- 
posed that ^J should accept the position of Secretary of 
State for India. Now, very many of my friends have urged 
in past times that I should undertake that office, and not a 
few have expressed regret that I have not accepted it. In a 
sentence, therefore, I think it right to explain why I took 
the course which led to my declining that important post 
You know that twelve years ago, just before I came here, I 
suffered from an entire breakdown of my health, which cut 
me off from public labours for about two years. The Indian 
department, I believe, is one of very heavy work, and I felt 
I was not justified in accepting it unless there were some 
great probability of some useful result which could not be 
accomplished under any other chief of tliat office. 

Now, my own opinion is that the views I have expressed 
in times past — especially in the year 1838, when the India 
Government Bill was passing through Parliament — ^are 
sound, and that the time will come when it will be necessaiy 
to apply them to tlie government of India ; but I believe 
that public opinion is not yet sufficiently advanced to allow 

^ to adopt them; and that if X had taken that office I 
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should have found myself unable to carry into effect the 
principles which I believe to be right with regard to Indian 
Government At the same time I will confess freely that it 
did not appear seemly for me — ^I think I should have felt 
that I was in a wrong place, with the views which I have 
held from my youth upwards— if I had connected m)rself 
distinctly widi the conduct of the great military departments 
of the Indian Government Looking, therefore, at these 
points, I felt it my duty to decline the proposition ; and I 
said that if I was to accept any seat in this Government I 
should prefer to take the office of President of the Board 
of Trade. In that office I may do a little good, and, 
perhaps, I may prevent some harm* At least it will not, I 
hope, so burden me that I may be unable to take a reason- 
able part in the discussion of the great questions which must 
come very speedily before the House of Commons. 

Having said thus much, I must ask you to consider that, 
although I stand before you in a new character, yet I have 
not the smallest intention of getting rid of my old one. I 
hope the time has arrived in this country — it has only re- 
cently arrived — ^when a man may, perhaps without difficulty, 
act as an. honest Minister of the Crown, and at the same 
time as an honest and devoted servant and counsellor of the 
people. But I shall have to ask your patience, and to ask 
your lenient judgment of my conduct in regard, it may be, 
to questions which I am not now able to specify, but which 
must come on for consideration and discussion. 

A Cabinet, as you know, is composed of some fourteen 
or fifteen Members of the two Houses of Parliament The 
questions which the Government itself may propose, and the 
questions which may be submitted to Parliament by others, 
will require to be discussed and consulted upon by members 
of the Cabinet ; and you ar? awaye th^t unl^^s th^r^ be 
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harmony among the members of any AdministratioD, there 
must necessarily be failure and disaster. It is therefore 
possible that in seeking the maintenance of this hannony 
the members of the Administration may appear at times to 
take a different line from that which they have taken when 
unconnected with the Government If there should be any 
such occasion — ^if any one of my constituents should find 
that I have at any period to come been in a lobby different 
from that in which at some former period I have been found, 
let him have such patience as he can ; let him understand 
this, ihat until I say I have changed my view^, tSioSe views 
remain unchanged, and that the different course which I 
may be compelled to takfe is one which does notl affect prin- 
ciple so mUch as time aiid oppottunity, Ot that it is a t^in^ 
porary and inevitable concession to the necessity of main- 
taining harmony of action among the members of the 
Government I must ask you to look always at the general 
result. If I should remain in office ohe session, two ses^ 
sions, three sessions, or more, look at the close of each and 
observe whether the general result of the administration and 
legislation of the country, under the leadership of the 
present Prime Minister, is such as to justify you in giving 
your support to the Government of which he is the head, 
and then I think I shall have fair ground for asking that you 
should not withdraw your confidence and support from me. 
This Government which is now formed is the express repre- 
sentation and creation of the great intelligent Liberal party 
in the three kingdoms. 

The first great question to which necessarily the Govern-^ 
ment must apply itself is that which was put to the con- 
stituencies at the recent elections — the great question of the 
Irish Church — and on that question you have retiuned a 

diet which no man living can for a moment mistake. I 
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shall not enter into any argument about the Irish Church. 
The time for argument has passed ; the time for action— 
and thorough, earnest action — ^has iarrived. But, looking at 
the verdict and the means by which it was obtained, I will 
say one word with regard to what happaied at this recent 
election, for that great mode of ascertaining the popular 
view on this important question has, to me, its sad and its 
dark features. In this town, where the majority was so 
enormous, the difficulty was not so great ; but if you survey 
some of the counties, and a very large number of the 
boroughs throughout the kingdom — I ought to confine mj^ 
self very much to England and Ireland, for Scotland may 
be to a large extent exciepted from this charge — ^you will 
find the exercise of the constitutional right of creating a Par- 
liament has been accompanied by much that every lover of 
freedom and public morals must regret and condemn. We 
have had tumult in scores of boroughs. Those twin 
demons, discord and drink, have run riot in the streets of 
many of our towns, and among the poorer classes of voters 
there can be no doubt that bribery to a great extent has 
prevailed. There has been treating to a still greater extent, 
and throughout both counties arid boroughs there has been 
in many cases a relentless compulsion which has deprived 
thousands, and I believe scores of thousands, of electors of 
the right and the freedom to which bylaw they were en- 
titled. The whole picture, as I surveyed it from day to day 
in the newspaper reports, was one really frightful and hor- 
rible. I think it was humiliating to us to a very great 
degree, and that every one of us should ask himself whether 
it is possible to apply a remedy to such a state of things. 
It seems to me that much of our electoral system coming 
down from old times, times very different firom these, is bar- 
barous, and is no longer tolerable. 
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I never, for instancei can understand why it should be 
necessary in all times to have what we term the process and 
ceremony of public nomination. It is all very well on an 
occasion like this, when we are all agreed — ^when we are not 
so numerous, that we cannot meet under a roof where there 
is room for everybody, good-humour in everybody's counte- 
nance, and when everybody is willing to listen ; but in most 
of our elections the process is of a very diflferent character. 
The two political parties are more equally divided ; they are 
marshalled by their leaders, men are brought in from sur- 
rounding villages and districts, a class of men not given to 
peaceable transactions are often introduced, signals are 
made from one side of the platform and from the other, 
and what are called the speeches at nominations are not 
speeches at all, but simply attempts to scream out a few 
words or sentences in the ear of a friendly and anxious re- 
porter. The result is this, that the day of nomination is a 
preliminary skirmish to the general battle of the morrow, 
that men meet together face to face, and I am sorry to say 
that frequently some of them are a little excited, even be- 
yond the excitement of a political contest They meet 
together, their passions are heated, there are a dozen or a 
score of slight skirmishes occurring in the crowd, and before 
the day is over a very considerable portion of the popula- 
tion of the borough is ready at any moment to come into 
conflict with some other portion differing in opinion or in 
partisanship from it Then there comes the open voting 
and the open poll, and from hour to hour the excitement 
grows, and as the time nears when- the race is about to be 
decided, even in boroughs so well conducted as this, and 
where the proportions are so widely apart, even in our prin- 
cipal streets, scenes and transactions occur which the day 

^r every one of us look§ back upon with regret, 
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Now, my notion of this question is, that if in one of 
your large wards, which now contain just as many electors 
as there were electors of Bhrmingham ten years ago, you can 
have your elections for your municipal council without the 
trouble and turmoil, and conflict and farce of public nomi- 
nation — so it might be easy to arrange that all our elections 
for Parliament might be conducted on the same principle, 
with an enormous gain to the true interests of freedom 
throughout the country. Again, with regard to that other 
question of the mode of voting to which reference has 
already been made, I am very glad to tell you that when I 
went up to London last week, I found, I was going to say, 
almost nobody, professing to be a Liberal on the Liberal 
side of the House of Commons, who was not in favour of 
the Ballot. Those who had previously been in its favour 
have been strongly confirmed in tlieir views by recent trans- 
actions, and some important persons, who heretofore have 
witliheld their countenance from it, now admit with the 
greatest freedom, that what they have seen of late, has en- 
tirely changed their opinion, and they believe that with our 
present wide suffrage — I don't know why it should be more 
just in one case than in the other — the adoption of the Bal- 
lot is not only proper, but inevitable. 

There is another thing, as we are * Americanizing our in- 
stitutions,' about which I wish to say a word. That very 
foolish phrase, you will remember, was adopted by the 
friends and partisans of the late Government, who themselves 
last year took the greatest step which has been made in that 
direction during our lifetime. But, as I was going to ob- 
ser\'e, there is one rule in the elections in some American 
States which is found to be very useful, and it is this, that 
on the day of the polling in the cities the public-houses are 
closed. My own opinion is, that such a rule would ten'" 
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. gready to the tranquillity of our towns, and it would, pro- 
bably, tend to promote diat clearness of intellect which is 
so very necessary for rightly exercising the privilege of the 
franchise. But the question has come now to this poin^ 
that it appears to me absolutely necessary that pubjic at- 
tention should be called to the whole subject of our mode 
of election, and that Parliament will not fulfil its duty to 
itself or to the country unless it takes the matter up with a 
thorough determination to apply to the evils to which I 
have alluded, the best and speediest remedy of which they 
are capable. Surely if Parliament is the guardian of free- 
domi and of justice, and of public morals, it is desirable 
that it shduld not take its origin from scenes and transac- 
tions such as were witnessed in the recent general election. 
Now, what other question is there that, in your opinion, as 
a great national question, requires early attention ? [Several 
voices, — " Ratepaying."] That question is not so much a 
great national question as a great local question. I was 
going to refer to another point on which I spoke at the 
meeting previous to the late election — the question of public 
and national education. 

I believe that the more political power is removed from 
the monarch, or the nobles, or a select class in a country, 
and the more it is distributed among the people — that while 
it itself is a great means of education, it calls for more at- 
tention to the proper, complete, and universal extension of 
education among the community at large. We have in 
all oiir parishes everywhere throughout the kingdom, or- 
ganizations for the relief of paupers and for the punish^ 
ment of criminals. I want to ask why, if these things can 
be done by the public will and by the fiat of Parliament, we 
cannot have at least as complete and as widely sustained an 

^anization, by which all the children of our people shall 
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"be brought up m instruction and self-respect. This is a . 
question which Parliament will, no doubt, consider, and 
which the Govenunent — ^any Government, whether this or 
any other — cannot leave altogether out of its catalogue of 
things to be considered and attempted and done. Now, 
there comes one other — ^and it is the only other— great pub- 
lic question on which I shall say anything, and tlwt is the 
question of our large, and, as I liiink, our scandalous ex- 
penditure. Of course, the diminution of expenditure is not 
a simple question like the passing a particular Bill, or the 
repeal of some odious Act of Parliament ; it is nQt a thing 
that can be done in one Session, a^nd by one stroke of the 
pen of the Chancellor of the Exchequer . The reduction of 
our expenditure, to be effectual and to be considerable, 
must be extended over successive Sessions of Parliament. 
It will be necessary for the Administration, to entitle itself 
to the support of the country, that it should from Se^ion 
to Session exercise a rigid economy — lessen sensibly what I 
call pur gross and scandalous expenditure, and lessen in a 
corresponding degree the oppressive and intolerable taxation 
which now sits upon the English people. 

Since that unfortunate event, the war with Russia in 
1854, the cost of the military organization of this country 
has increased, as you know, enormously, and> at the same 
time, the people have come to the opinion that our ancient 
policy of interfering with the disputes and confusion on the 
Continent ought to be abandoued. Even the late Prime 
Ministei; in his speeches, w^en he wished to tell the people 
how good a Government his. was, laid special stress upon 
the foreign policy of Lord Stanley, and the foreign policy 
of Lord Stanley was not to meddle and muddle, and not to 
give advice where it was not asked for, and not to take part 
in the confusion of the Continent, but to have regard aolel" 
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to the great dignity and the great interest of this nation. 
Well, that is our foreign policy here to-day. It is that 
which I have always preached from your platforms. It is 
that which was defended elaborately by me in a speech in 
your own Town Hall, on the veiy first occasion when I ap- 
peared before you as your representative, at a banquet to 
which I was invited. What can be more mad, what more 
worthy, not of sensible men, but of lunacy itself, than that 
when we are abandoning a policy of constant and incessant, 
and costly, and sanguinary interference, we should stDl find 
it necessary to add millions and millions to our military ex- 
penditure, as if, instead of becoming wiser in our foreign 
policy, we were every year becoming more foolish than our 
fathers had been? Rely upon it, that so long as Parlia- 
ment exacts from the industry of this people seventy mil- 
lions a year, there is no power on earth that can raise your 
poor and suffering population from its present position. 
The outlay of a million, ten millions, twenty millions a year 
makes a difference which no man can calculate, and withers 
up the chances of comfort and of success through hundreds 
and thousands of the homes of the poorest of your people. 

The other day, in Edinburgh, and afterwards here, I spoke 
of a free breakfast-table. Now, the more I consider the 
matter the more I feel convinced that the attainment of that 
object is practicable, and that its attainment would be felt 
as an enormous relief to the great multitudes of your popu- 
lation, because out of the ten millions of taxation that might 
be remitted, three-fourths at least would find its way into 
their homes ; and at the same time that remission would 
stimulate our foreign trade to a very great extent by stimu- 
lating the consumption of those articles which we receive 
from abroad. It would give extended employment eveiy- 

ere, by the diminution of the prices of the articles from 
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which the taxation was remitted, and it would give a greater 
power to consume to the whole body of the people. Let 
me tell you this — I say it as a member of this Administra- 
tion which is just formed, and I tell you nothing here that 
is a secret, as you know — that no Government is deserving 
of the confidence and of the support of the people of this 
country which cannot carry on the administration of the 
country in a manner consistent with the dignity and the 
security of the nation for a smaller sum than seventy mil* 
lions a year. 

Now, gentlemen, I have explained to you under what cir- 
cumstances I have become a member of the present Admi- 
nistration. Although I did so with great reluctance, still, 
having taken the step which was urged upon me, I hope I 
shall give it such labour and service as may be in my power, 
and that I may be a strength, and not a weakness, to my 
colleagues — a strength, and not a weakness, to those great 
public questions in which you and I, in past years, have 
taken so deep an interest. But let me advise you that Par- 
liaments do not march rapidly unless they have public opinion 
to back them ; that the power of a Government to do what 
is good for the nation is not absolute, and that it also re- 
quires to be backed up by public opinion ; for, as I have 
told you before, every Ministry that exists in this .country 
finds itself almost immediately face to face with powerful 
services, always asking for more. The miHtary services, the 
civil services — all those classes whose income is derived 
from the Exchequer — necessarily look for promotion, for 
more comfort, and for more abundant means. If any one 
of the present audience were placed in the same circum- 
stances — ^if I were one of those persons — and in a sense I 
am temporarily one of them, I could easily, I think, perceive 
almost tlie necessity, certainly the great temptation, of looV- 

22 
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ing for some advance in position or salary. And you find 
those services, now so powerful and so numerous, as to have 
their own newspapers, with different names, supported by 
themselves, and advocating their interests, and what they 
deem to be their rights, wliich rights — taking a perhaps dis- 
torted view of them — are not rights consistent with those of 
the taxpayers of the kingdom at large. The Government, 
therefore, requires all the patience, and sympathy, and sup- 
port which the great body of the people can give them in 
their endeavours to reduce expenditure and to reduce and 
equalize taxation. I was told last night, or the night before, 
that I was expected to say a great many things about what 
was going to be done. If it was proper to do so, I should 
be unable to say them, because, as you know, the Adminis- 
tration has only just been formed, and its members have 
only once met There has been as yet no time to discuss 
and determine any of those questions which must necessa- 
rily claim the attention of the Government and of Parlia- 
ment. My own view of the future is this, that it is the duty 
of the Ministry in the present Session of Parliament to settle 
finally, if possible, the great question which was referred to 
the people at the late general elections, and not to encum- 
ber it with work which ought not to be placed in competi- 
tion with it 

I propose myself to ask my constituents, to ask the 
public, and to ask the whole Liberal party at the end of 
each Session, to form their opinion of the course the Go- 
vernment shall have taken, of the efforts it has made to do 
wisely and well, by the general result of the legislation of 
the Session. The future will tell its own tale; and this 
Government, like all preceding Governments, must be judged 
not by what it says, or by what it believes, but by what it 
nempts to do, and by what it succeeds in accomplishing. 
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For myself, I have accepted what I know to be a position 
of difficulty, if not, indeed, of peril. I feel that I have 
been urged into it by circumstances which I could not with- 
stand, and by the opinion, expressed in various ways, of a 
very large portion of the Liberal party with whom I have 
been accustomed to act. I think, therefore, that I have the 
right to claim something of the sympathy and something of 
the lenient judgment of my friends. I have not aspired at 
any time of my life to the rank of a Privy Councillor nor to 
the dignity of a Cabinet office. I should have preferred 
much to have remained in the common rank of simple 
citizenship in which heretofore I have [lived. There is a 
charming story contained in a single verse of the Old Testa- 
ment, which has often struck me as being one of great 
beauty. Many of you will recollect that the prophet, in 
journeying to and fro, was very hospitably entertained by 
what is termed in the Bible a Shunammite woman. In 
return for her hospitality he wished to make her some 
amends, and he called her to him and asked her what there 
was that he should do for her. " Shall I speak for thee to 
the King," he said, " or to the captain of the host ?" Now 
it has always appeared to me to be a great answer that the 
Shunammite woman returned. She replied, " I dwell among 
mine own people."* When the question was put to me 
whether I would step into the position in which I now find 
myself, the answer from my. heart was the same — I wish to 
dwell among mine own people. 

Happily, the time may have come — I trust it has come — 
when in this country an honest man may enter the service 
of the Crown, and at the same time not feel it in any degree 
necessary to dissociate himself from his own people. Some 
partial friends of mine have said that I have earned all this 
• 2 Kings iv. 13, 
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by my long services in the popular cause. They know not 
what they say. They would add labour to labour, and 
would compensate a life of service by a doubled responsi- 
bility. I am sensible of the duty which is imposed upon 
me as a Minister of the Crown. It is my duty faithfully to 
perform that which belongs to that position ; but I have not 
less faithfully to act as becomes an honest representative of 
the people. I must now make the attempt. There are 
many who believe the attempt must fail. I will hope that 
it will not fail. I will do all that I can to make it succeed. 
And if I should find that the two offices of which I am 
speaking are inconsistent and discordant, I hope at least I 
shall be able to discover which of them it is right for me to 
surrender. 

Gentlemen, I have done ; I have spoken longer than I 
intended. The position is one new to me and new to you, 
too, and not without its difficulties and its dangers. I 
thank you with all my heart for the cordial reception which 
you have given me to-day. You have, by the unanimity of 
your voice, given your great sanction to the step which I 
have been induced to take. I accept my new position with 
this feeling, that the more cordial has been that sanction, 
while you will be lenient in yoiu* judgment, the more I am 
called upon, by all the high motives which can actuate a 
public man, to do my honest duty, not only to- those with 
whom I am associated in office, but to you, my constituents, 
who, at tliis moment, truly, I believe, represent the great 
Liberal party throughout the kingdom. 
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|R. PRIME WARDEN and gentlemen, I have been 
for so very short a time a member of the Adminis- 
tration, and am so strange to it, that I feel puzzled 
and perplexed that my name should be mentioned in con- 
nexion with the Presidency of the Board of Trade. I feel 
that I would rather go back in retrospect for the few minutes 
I may be permitted to speak. I thank you for the kindness 
you have shown, which is not less than it was two years ago, 
when I had first the opportunity of dining and speaking in 
this hall. On that occasion — those who were present may 
perhaps recollect it — ^I made an observation upon what was 
then being transacted at what is called " the West-end.** 
Some speaker or writer has said that a nation or the civiliza- 
tion of a nation is to be judged of by the manner in which 
it transacts its revolutions, and on that occasion I observed 
that we must have attained a very high state of civilisation 
in England, because whilst we were enjoying the abundance 
and elegance of the luxuries provided for us, the representa- 

* Speech at the Banquet to Her Majesty's Ministers at Fishmongers* 
Hall, February ii, 1869. 
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tives of the nation were engaged in transacting a formidable 
revolution in the House of Commons. That was doubtless 
a revolution, and time will prove it, but a revolution of a 
very healthy character, and one which was very necessary. 
It was one in which there was no violence used, and there 
was no blood shed ; and the only things that really were 
injured, I think, were certain characters that may be said to 
have been damaged, and certain reputations that were 
stained. It is satisfactory to know that the country, and 
every institution of the country which time has shown to be 
wortii preserving, is stronger and healthier at this moment 
than it was before that great change took place. 

But as to the Board of Trade, my name in connection 
with it reminds me of a question which I once put to the 
late Mr. Sheil, when he was Vice-President of the Board of 
Trade. I asked him how it happened that he had been put 
into that place. Now, we know what Mr. Sheil was — he 
was a very eloquent Irishman. He had a great sympathy 
with his country, but he was not particularly connected with 
commercial affairs, and he said he thought the only reason 
was, that he was found to know less of trade than any other 
man in the House of Commons. I do not profess to be 
able to say that with truth — but for now twenty-five years, 
nay, for thirty years, I have given up all my time, and nearly 
all my thought, to public and political questions. I am 
afraid my family will always have to remember that in many 
things I sacrificed their interests to my own convictions of 
what I thought the interests of the country. But this, at 
any rate, I can say, that if I have forsaken the path^ of 
trade I have not endeavoured to make a trade of politics. 
But the Board of Trade has a name which, I believe, induces 
"^^e public to think that it can do much more than it really 

u It is far more a department of counsel than a depart- 
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ment of action. It gives any quantity of good advice to 
other departments of the Government, but, in the presence 
of this audience, I charge upon my colleagues that a great 
deal of that advice is wholly disregarded. 

Now, if I had here all the Prime Ministers that I have 
known — I will not go so far back as my own parliamentary 
experience, but I will say the Prime Ministers for the last 
fifteen years — ^if I had all the Chancellors of the Exchequer 
during that time ; still more, if I had all the Ministers who 
presided over the departments of the army and the navy, I 
should bitterly complain of them that they have been guilty 
of the most extraordinary and indefensible waste and extra- 
vagance of the public resources. ;^2 0,000, 000, I believe, 
has somehow or other been added to our expenditure and 
taxes during the fifteen years to which I have referred. 
Now this result has happened, besides the money that has 
been raised in taxation. Your policy of free trade stopped 
short at the policy of protective duties. It left an amount 
of more than ;^2o,ooo,ooo to be raised still in import duty, 
preventing to an inequitable extent the increase and exten- 
sion of our foreign trade, and the employment of the people 
and a gradual and steady increase of their wages. The 
Other day at Glasgow an address was presented to the 
Minister of the United States, and many good things were 
said. One piece of good advice was given. There was a 
hope expressed that the principles of free trade would take 
root and spring up, and extend in the United States. Well, 
we all say that, but then we have no great right to lecture 
other people. As far as we are concerned in this country 
we have no protective duty. All men are equal in regard 
to their industry in its sale to other countries ; and we are 
all equal in our right to receive back from every country 
what every country can offer. 
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But if we were Americans^ and discussing the position of 
England, we should not say that England had established 
free trade because protective duties were abolished ; but we 
should say that she maintains a restrictive system by levying 
^20,000,000 per annum oa articles consumed in the food 
of the people. Of those articles one is wine — an article of 
the first interest some men think it is. But, at any rate, we 
may say that on sugar, tea, and cofifee we yet levy a duty of 
50 per cent. ; and an American might say, especially if he 
came from Virginia, that on the produce of that State — I 
won't say that it is a very wholesome one — we levy a duty 
of something like 300 per cent 

.Now, if I am not absolutely silenced by my position in 
the Government, I shall take every opportunity of bringing 
my colleagues before the bar of public opinion. I shall say 
that I am at the head of a department which is but per- 
mitted to advise — that we have at the head of our depart- 
ments men of remarkable ability in connexion with public 
affairs, that on all questions submitted to them they give 
good advice, but little of it is accepted and followed. 

My right hon. Friend who spoke about the House of 
Commons said this thing cannot be done, the Abyssinian 
estimate must be paid, the surplus is so-and-so, but then it 
is so small \ the proposition is reasonable, but it cannot for 
a moment be entertained; and the unfortunate Board of 
Trade is thus shut up, and gives advice which nobody seems 
able to act upon. I agree with the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer that the House of Commons must become more 
positive and decided on this question of economy. When 
the majority has been so small as it has been for many years 
back, there has been a great temptation on the part of the 
leader of the house to adopt many foolish propositions in 
ftrHer, as it were, to buy the support of many sections of the 
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House of Commons. But I say with so large a majority — 
it may be nominal, and it may turn out next week and dur- 
ing a few months to be real— it will be expected of the Go- 
vernment to exercise a stronger control over expenditure 
than we have hitherto seen. 

I ought to apologise for saying this ; perhaps it is not con- 
sidered right ; it is not, at any rate, very common at public 
dinners for public speakers to be very much in earnest. 
The fact is that with me these things are always, and have 
always been, very serious things. If I have given my life 
to them, if I have sacrificed the interests of my family to 
thern, it is because I believed they were serious, and there 
is no work in life, none whatever, to which any man is more 
bound to bring serious convictions and serious conduct than 
to the management, advocacy, and administration of public 
affairs. Lord Granville noticed in what he said some re- 
marks which were made in this hall two or three nights ago. 
The report of the proceedings was of a very humourous 
description. In fact, I might ask the Prime Warden and his 
predecessors in his dignified office whether they ever had in 
this hall before so jolly a company. For my own part I 
almost envy those right rev. gentlemen that they should be 
so hilarious on the occasion. What an extraordinary amount 
of imagination a man must have who could say that the life 
peers, the ecclesiastical peers, were really the only liberal 
element in the House of Lords. That may be true, but I 
much pity the rest of the house if it be true. There was an 
old Syrian monk that I read of many years ago, of the name 
of Ephrem Syrus, and when they wanted to make him a 
bishop he was terrified at the idea of undertaking such a 
laborious and perilous office, and he feigned madness and 
absconded that he might avoid it. When my right hon. 
friend at the head of the Government asked me to become 
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one of his colleagues I did not for a moment think of feign- 
ing madness, but I was on the point of absconding by an 
express train on the North-Westem Railway. But if Ephrem 
Syrus had lived in our day I doubt whether he would have 
feigned madness or absconded if they had asked to make 
him a bishop. Now, if I had been a bishop — (roars of 
laughter) — my hon. friends around me laugh, as if such a 
thing as that were absolutely impossible; — ^but, judging from 
some of the men whom we have known as bishops, I don't 
think anything need be wondered at But I say, if I had 
been a bishop with an income of from ;£'s,ooo to ;^i 5,000 
a year, why, it is very likely that I might be as fnll of 
humour as those right rev. gentlemen. I might have been 
as merry as any of them, because I should have had an in- 
exhaustible source of rejoicing and of merriment, certainly 
in the generosity, if not in the gratitude, of my countrymen. 
Mr. Prime Warden and gentlemen, I must ask your for- 
giveness for this fragmentary kind of little speech which I 
have delivered. But, to tell the truth, to speak as a Cabi- 
net minister is a thing so strange to me, that some months 
ago it would have seemed as likely that I might speak to 
you as a bishop ; so that I hope I may be pardoned for any- 
thing I may have said or left unsaid that might have been 
done better. I thank you for the kind way you have re- 
ceived me in the new and strange position in which I have 
been placed. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, MARCH 19, 1869. 

HOT a few of the Members of this House are well aware 
that for many years — I may say almost from the first 
hour I was competent to give an opinion in politics 
— I have held very decided views on the question which is 
to-night under our consideration. It may not be deemed 
presumptuous in me therefore to take part in this important 
debate. I was glad when I heard that the right hon. Gentle- 
man who moved the Amendment, being as he is at the head 
of what is still a very considerable party, intended to discuss 
this question and to divide the House on the Second Reading 
of the Bill, because although many of the details^ of the 
measure, as the House has already heard, are of great im- 
portance, yet it must be admitted on both sides that the real 
or essential* good or evil of the measure is not to be found 
in any one of its details but in the principles on which they 
rest. We have to decide this, — whether the Protestant 
Established Church in Ireland shall cease to exist as a State 
Institution. We have not to decide this because Establish- 
ments have been universally condemned throughout the 
kingdom. That is not alleged at all ; for though I myself 
have no faith in religious Establishments and believe in ^^^'^ 
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voluntary principlei yet I am willing to admit — ^and it would 
be foolish not to admit it — ^that at present a belief in the 
usefulness of Established Churches appears in this country 
to have the sanction of a majority of our people. 

The question, then, is not at all whether Establishments 
are good in themselves, or are good an)rwhere, but whether 
with regard to Ireland it is necessary that the Church Estab- 
lishment should be removed. After all, perhaps it might be 
well to ask the House whether we believe that there is a 
great Irish question, that it meets us every day, that we are 
compelled at last to confront it, and whether for the settle- 
ment of such a question — if there be such a question — ^it is 
necessary that the Irish State Church should be removed. 
Is there an Irish question and a great Irish difficulty ? The 
right hon. Gentleman who has just resumed his seat, has 
made the sort of speech which he might have made upon 
the most trifling question which could have come before the 
House. There was not a symptom from the first word of 
the speech to the last that he was considering or grappling 
with, or indeed that there existed, a great and serious ques- 
tion which was before the House to-night. I will call only 
one witness in proof of my opinion that there is such a 
question, and that we cannot avoid it. I will not appeal, as 
I might do, to the almost unanimous judgment of the civil- 
ized and Christian world. I will not appeal to the divisions 
and debates and majorities of the last Parliament upon this 
question. I will not appeal to the opinion and to the great 
verdict of the new constituencies, and I will not appeal to the 
chronic or the spasmodic discontent (whichever you please), 
that exists in Ireland. I will call but one witness, and he 
shall be a Member, and an eminent Member, of this House. 
I will call the son of the long-trusted leader of your party. 
Has been an eminent Member of at least two Adminis- 
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trations formed on that side of the House, and who has been 
for many years, as we all know, the most trusted and confi- 
dential adviser and counsellor of the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Disraeli.) I shall appeal to the honest and the able 
declaration of the noble Lord the Member for King's Lynn 
(Lord Stanley.) 

On a former occasion, whether in the House or out 
of it I am not sure, I referred to the remarkable statement 
of that noble Lord at a remarkable time. The House will 
remember the great Conservative banquet at Bristol about 
fifteen or sixteen months ago. The hon. Gentleman who 
cheers was, I dare say, present at it. The noble Lord the 
Member for King's Lynn is not a person who is guilty 
of " heedless rhetoric." There are few men in this House 
better informed; there is no man in this House more 
calm and impartial in his judgment. I know no speaker 
■who is more measured and careful in his language. Yet, 
what was it that the noble lord said, not in the heat of 
debate in the House — that, probably, would not have 
affected him — ^but to a great party of his own friends at this 
political banquet at Bristol ? He spoke of Ireland ^vith evi- 
dent feeling. He is the son of a great Irish proprietor, and 
is not unacquainted with that country. I think on one occa- 
sion he said he knew every tenant on his father's estate, and 
this is a great deal more than many English proprietors of 
land in Ireland can say. He spoke of Ireland at this ban- 
quet, and these were the words he used. He spoke of " the 
painful, the dangerous, and to us, in appearance at least, 
discreditable state of things which continues to exist in Ire- 
land." lie described it as "a miserable state of things." 
He saj^ " We have a strange and perplexing problem to 
solvQ^'* If we look for a remedy, who is there to give us an 
iTrtelHgible answer ?" Such was his despair at this question; 
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and he concluded by this emphatic declaration — that " Ire- 
land is the question of the hour.'* 

Why, sir, I am not sure that since Belshazzar's feast there 
has been any announcement more startling, more solemn, or 
more calculated to disturb the merriment of a great and 
joyous banquet If I had used these words in a speech they 
might have been thought an exaggeration of the case; and 
if my right hon. Friend at the head of the Government had 
opened his great speech with these words^ they would not 
have been more solemn than the occasion demanded. What 
happened ? Parliament met a little more than a year ago ; 
the right hon. Gendeman and his friends were upon this (the 
Treasury) Bench, and I was where the hon. Member for 
Portsmouth (Sir J, Elphinstone) sits, watching carefully 
all that occurred. On the night when my hon. friend 
the Member for Cork brought forward his Motion we 
were all expecting the explanation of the policy of the 
Government with regard to Ireland. An announcement 
had been made only a few days before in the other House 
of Parliament that the policy of the Government would soon 
be explained from this Bench, and Lord Mayo, at that time 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, rose and addressed the 
House for the exact space of three hours and twenty minutes, 
I noticed that the speech of my right hon. Friend (Mr. Glad- 
stone) in introducing this Bill took precisely the same time ; 
but I observed what the House must have observed — ^that 
there was a great diflference between the two speeches. 
Lord Mayo spoke of the material improvement in Ireland, 
and he gave us large sums in figures to show how that im- 
provement had proceeded. He admitted the grievance of 
the ecclesiastical inequality existing in Ireland, and indicated 
a mode of dealing with it that was felt to be so absolutely 
''npossible that afterwards, seeing the difficulties of his col- 
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leagues, he repudiated and denied it ; and it finally ended 
in this — that the Government had no policy at all. 

Sir, I hope that Lord Mayo, who has since been promoted 
to the Viceroyalty of India, may in that country find no 
difficulties with which his kindly nature and his good inten- 
tions may be unequal to cope. I said there was a difference 
between the two speeches, although they were of the same 
length. The speech of my right hon. Friend, instead of 
containing no policy or a policy which he was condemned 
afterwards to deny and repudiate, was one which elaborated 
a great* policy for Ireland, and it was so balanced and so 
complete that I ask the House on both sides if it be not 
the fact that it has attracted to it the sympathy and the 
support of the great bulk of the people of the three king- 
doms. I say that your speeches during this debate are proof 
that you feel it, and are proof that Protestant England and 
still more Protestant Scotland have joined heartily with 
Catholic Ireland in approvmg the policy which is set forth 
in the details of this Bill. The matter stands thus — that 
there is an Irish policy — and the noble Lord the Member 
for King's Lynn is my witness for it— and there is an eccle- 
siastical grievance in Ireland — and the Governor-General of 
India is my authority for that statement Last Session they 
were Members of the same Cabinet and were in constant 
daily communication with the Prime Minister, Lord Derby, 
and afterwards with his successor, the right hon. Gentleman 
who sits opposite. Then, it was a question which the late 
Government were totally unable to grapple with. They did 
nothing, though not because they did not comprehend the 
question. The right hon. Gentleman comprehends all those 
questions just as well as any man in the House. He under- 
stood them twenty years ago. To show how totally unable 
the late Government was to deal with this question I appeal 
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to those members of the House who were here last year, 
when they will recollect that the speeches of Lord Mayo, of 
the noble Lord the Member for King's Lynn, of the right hon. 
Gentleman the late Home Secretary, and of the right hon. 
Gentleman since then in that party First Minister — that these 
speeches did not agree; that, in point of fact, in all that they 
said on the floor of the House there was just as much con- 
fusion of speech as there has been in Ireland for centuries 
past. The noble Lord the Member for King's Lynn said 
that the patient was in a desperate and almost helpless state. 
Lord Mayo said that he was wonderfully better. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Buckinghamshire said he 
was perfectly well, and his condition was eminently satis- 
factory ; and the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Hardy) took all 
the febrile symptoms of the patient as indications of perfect 
health. And it proved, as the country found out by the 
time when the last elections came on, that the Government 
of the right hon. Gentleman opposite had not comprehended 
the malady, or had not had the courage or the power to 
grapple with it. Consequently the constituencies came to 
the conclusion, as this great question must be confronted, 
that it was desirable to have a Parliament and a Government 
which could satisfactorily deal witli it. 

Now the right hon. Baronet the Member for Londonderry 
county two or three nights ago asked the question which the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite asked within the last hour. 
He asked what is meant by Protestant ascendency, and said 
that he did not comprehend the meaning. There was so 
much simplicity in the manner of the hon. Baronet's asking 
the question as made me believe that he was really saying 
what he thought It is said that no one is convinced by 
speeches in this House, and I am sure it would be pre- 
^tuous in me to suppose that I could convince any one, 
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yet I should like to ask the hon. Gentleman opposite a 
question or two. Is it a fact or not that the Established 
Church in Ireland is the Church of conquest ? The hon. 
and learned Gentleman who made so powerful a speech to- 
night on the other side of the House said that the Church 
was based on certain Acts of Parliament, which declared 
that the clergy in Ireland must preach and pray and conduct 
the religious services according to the pattern of the Churcli 
of England, or they could not continue to hold their bene- 
fices in Ireland. That was an Act of the English Parliament 
and Government, and it was merely a mode of asserting 
the power, which conquest gave to England. The Church 
in Ireland, therefore, is the Church of conquest. Not only 
was it historically so, but I maintain that by no possibility 
could the Church of a small minority of Protestants remain 
for 300 years established in the midst of a nation of Roman 
Catholics except by the power of conquest. I am amazed 
that hon. Gentlemen should dispute the point ; but if they do 
dispute it I am amazed that they do not see the tremendous 
violation of every principle of the Protestant Reformation 
involved in such a denial. The principle of the Reformation 
implied the right of a nation to choose its own Church and 
its own mode of worship, and therefore to establish a Protes- 
tant Church in the midst of a Catholic nation is the most 
flagrant violation of the principle of the Reformation which 
ever happened since the days of Luther. But we are asked 
what has maintained it from that time to the present ? The 
right hon. Gendeman on the opposite bench spoke of the 
penal code exactly in the way that we on these benches 
speak of it, and condemned those who in the last century 
supported the cruelties of that code. No doubt fifty years 
hence men upon the Conservative side of the House — for 
there will always be a Conservative side— looking back to 

23 ^ 
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the conduct of their party. in 1869 will express their amaze- 
ment that intelligent persons should have been found after 
the experience of 300 years to support the Established 
Church in Ireland. 

I have had in my hand the expressed opinion of a very 
intelligent foreigner, who, while he was living, was known to 
many Members of this House — I mean Count Cavour — ^in 
reference to the condition of Ireland, and the extract I am 
about to read is taken from an admirable translation of 
Count Cavour*s work on that country. The writer says :— 

" The results of this inhuman code were lamentable. The 
cruelty was purely gratuitous, for, far from losing strength, 
Catholicism became all the stronger froni the hatred with 
which the poor Irish regarded the religion of their oppres- 
sors. Every attempt at conversion failed. The English 
Parliament, in the belief that it was promoting the estab- 
lished religion, merely by its unjust laws, placed at the 
mercy of the rich Protestants, proprietors of the soil, the 
Catholic population, which, in three-fourths of the country, 
were almost exclusively its cultivators. The penal laws 
which, at first, religious fanaticism had inspired, lost by 
degrees their primitive character, and, in the hands of those 
who applied them, became a means of social domination. 
During the greatest part of the eighteenth century the Irish 
peasant was reduced to a state of slavery worse than that of 
the negro in the Antilles. Thanks to anti-Catholic legisla- 
tion, and to the manner in which it was applied, it was more 
difficult for him to obtain justice from a Protestant grand 
jury than it is now for a slave in the French colonies to 
obtain it from the magistrates sent from the mother country 
to administer the laws. During this period Ireland presents 
the saddest spectacle to be found in any civilized society- 
complete and absolute oppression of the poor by the rich, of 
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him who labours by him who possesses, organized by the 
law, and maintained by the ministers of justice." 

That is admitted to be true. For 300 years there has 
been a perpetual protest against this state of things on the 
part of the people of Ireland. It is said that there is a State 
Church in England, but no one complains. I am not a 
member of that Church, but it is not to me the sign of 
foreign conquest. My forefathers were members of the State 
Church, and for reasons which they thought sufficient they 
left it, but if it had been inflicted on us by a Power Across 
the Channel I do not think that we should regard it with 
that tranquillity with which we now look upon it. The right 
hon. Member for Buckinghamshire last night treated us to a 
little of that kind of history which he often introduces into 
his speeches. The right hon. Gentleman said that there was 
no support for liberty and toleration like the Established 
Church. Judging from his speech at Edinburgh a year or 
two ago, his speech last night, and other speeches, I think I 
may say that the right hon. Gentleman reads a diiferent his- 
tory from any one else, or he makes up his history as he 
goes along. He reminds me what was said of Voltaire, that 
he wrote history far better without facts than with them. 

If the right hon. Gentleman thinks that the Established 
Church in England is favourable to the liberties of this 
country, some of us, who are Dissenters and Nonconformists, 
have a different opinion. Hume, the historian, who was 
not favourable to such views as I entertain, says, in speaking 
of a period in the English history : — 

" So absolute was the authority of the Crown that the 
precious spark of liberty had been kindled, and was pre- 
served, by the Puritans alone, and it was to this sect that 
the English owe the whole freedom of their Constitution." 
The Nonconformists have succeeded to the heritage of those 
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who were called Puritans. Scotland has also a State Church, 
and England tried to force the system introduced into Ire- 
land upon Scotland, but happily failed. I agree with the 
hon. Member for Bradford^ that in no point can you insult 
and wound a nation so incurably as when you meddle with 
its conscience and its mode of worship. You might send 
an alien governor to Ireland ; you might send alien judges ; 
you might impose taxes partially, and by and by the people 
would become accustomed to that state of things, and would 
not unwillingly wear the chain. But if you wound them in 
the tenderest point — ^in respect to their religion — that is an 
injury that never can be forgiven, and there can be no cure 
whatever for it but by entirely removing the cause of the 
wound. Now, there are two things your Church wants to 
do. I heard from the noble Lord who spoke from the second 
bench opposite to-night — I am surprised, I must say, thit 
Gentlemen who speak with so much mildness and fairness 
appear really unable to discover the greatness of the gric\ - 
ance which the Established Church is in their country. I 
heard from the noble Lord that the Church of Ireland is not 
intended to convert the Catholics. That was not said at 
the time of its foundation. That was not said by many of 
its friends since, and the defence I have often heard in tliis 
House and have often seen in the public press is that it is 
a Church to do what it can to convert Catholics to Protes- 
tantism, and what the late Home Secretary said was this — 
it was to hold out the lamp or light of the Reformation in 
the dark places of Ireland. 

Well, then, I say that if the Established Church of Ireland 
had a pretence for its existence, it was this — that it should do 
something to bring over the people of Ireland to the Protest- 
ant religion, and, secondly, that it should help to unite Ireland 

\ Great Britain in a friendly and permanent union. Has it 
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been a success or a failure ? I ask the hon. Member for the 
County of Londonderry. I put my question to him because 
I know he has some sympathy for the sufferings of Ireland, if 
not for the remedy we propose. I ask him whether the Irish 
Church has been successful or has proved a failure. He will 
say as I shall say, and as no man will deny, that history in all 
its saddest pages has not a more complete failure than that 
of the Irish Church. Is it not kn6^ perfectly to all of us 
that Ireland is more Catholic at this moment than it ever 
was before? And, what I think much worse than that, 
Ireland is more Roman than any other Catholic country 
probably in Europe ; what is more, from Ireland is come to 
England whatever there is of power that belongs to Jhe 
Papal system in this country ; and from Ireland has over- 
flowed and settled on the continent of America a very great 
and powerful Catholic interest ; and therefore, as far as it is 
concerned, it seems to me that no failure could be more 
complete. I have said many years ago — I repeat it now — 
that by the policy England has pursued in Ireland we have 
made Catholicism not a faith only to which the people cling 
with a desperate and heroic tenacity, but we have made it 
a patriotism for which multitudes of her children are willing 
to suffer, and if necessary even to die. And what should be 
more likely tlian that, because this State Church, this Protes- 
tant ascendency which hon. Gentlemen opposite profess not 
to comprehend, has been for three centuries leagued with 
every form of injustice of which the Irish people have com- 
plained, whether connected with the confiscation of their 
soil or with the terrors and cruelties of the odious Penal 
Code, or with the administration of the law, or with any 
social tyranny to which they have been subject ? I would 
quote again three lines from the same essay of Count Cavour 
on this point, in which he says ; — 
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" Tlie Church remains, to the Catholics, the representa- 
tive of the causes of their misedes, a sign of defeat and 
oppression, which exasperates their sufferings and makes 
their humiliation more keenly felt." 

Now, to pass from this matter of conversion, and come to 
the really more important question — ^has it done anything to 
biiid Ireland to Great Britain ? Well, it has, just as the 
police and soldiery ha^, but in no other way, and to no 
greater extent The policy of the Act of Union in my 
opinion was a wise policy ; the mode by which it was brought 
about was one of unexampled corruption and wrong. You 
revere the Act of Union. Last Session you had Article 5 
read by the Clerk at the table. You would not have a word 
of it changed or touched ; and yet, strange to say, everybody 
but your own party believes that your policy makes union 
absolutely impossible — that you conduct the affairs of Ire- 
land on such principles that you create a sense of wrong 
which overrides all written words and all parchment cove- 
nants. For centuries we all know that Ireland has been 
restless, turbulent, and insurrectionary. The right hon. 
Gentleman admitted that in part of his speech last night, and 
during the recess, I forget now when or where, he attributed 
much of it to the fact that the Irish lived in a country where 
they had a damp climate and in the neighbourhood of a 
melancholy ocean. Now, I have not the least objection to 
a joke at a proper time ; but I do think that, under circum- 
stances like these — when throughout the whole country 
there is a painful sensation that we have not done justice 
to Ireland, and that Ireland is no credit to the Imperial 
Government — ^it is carrying hilarity and jocoseness too far 
to make a joke on so grave a subject. But if we come 
down to the 70 years during which this House has governed 
" ^^and, we find things much in the same way. Pages of 
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her history have been stained with tears of blood ; civil 
troubles and insurrections appear, and constantiy reappear, 
in the records of her sad and dismal story. The late Home 
Secretary, who spoke last Session with a power which the 
House must have admired if they did not envy, and who 
spoke, I think, what he believed, referred to the Church 
in Ireland as a light of the Reformation, and he appeared 
not able to comprehend that this light of the Reformation, 
sustained by privilege, and fanned as it has been by the hot 
breath of faction, has been not so much a healthy light of 
the Reformation as a scorching fire burning up almost every- 
thing noble in the country, and that industry, charity, peace, 
and liberty have perished in its rays. 

Now, Sir, I am for union as much as any gentleman on 
the other side, but I am for a real union. I care nothing 
at all for the parchment of the 5 th Article. The parchment 
will decay and perish, and the words on it will become 
illegible and be forgotten. The geographical position of 
the two islands points out to every one that union is natural 
between them, and I maintain against all comers that a true 
and solid and just union between Ireland and Great Britain 
is infinitely better for both of them than any kind of sever- 
ance can possibly be. But it must be a real imion, not of 
force and weakness trampled on by power. Hon. gentle- 
men tell us that this measure appears before us only as the 
result of what in America would be called a Fenian scare, 
and that but for certain events which happened last year, 
the policy of this Bill would not have been avowed by the 
First Minister. Suppose it true, it only adds another proof 
to the many going before it, that it is difficult with popular 
and party government to make great and essential reforms 
unless under circumstances which force them absolutely 
upon the attention of the Parliament. You know very well 
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— Irish as well as English Gentlemen — ^that the Catholic 
Association led to Catholic emancipation ; you know that 
the dethronement of the Bourbons brought about the 
Reform Bill of 1832. We know — ^I know, at least — ^that 
the desperate condition of affairs in the West Indies freed 
the slaves of the English colonies. We all know that the 
famine in Ireland came as the irresistible argument to 
bring about the repeal of the Com Laws. We know also 
that the mutiny in India drove the House immediately, and 
without further consideration, to abolish the East India 
Company and make an entire change in the Government of 
India. And if I were to come down to a later time, and 
speak of what happened in 1867, I might ask the right 
hon. Gentleman and his colteagues and his party what were 
the circumstances that induced them to be enthusiastic in 
support of a measure of Household Suffrage. It is a matter 
that we can all deplore that it has required three years of 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act in Ireland and 
those other grievous events that happened in Ireland and 
England, to enable Parliament to undertake, and, as I 
believe, successfully to carry through, a policy which almost 
every enlightened statesman in Ireland during the last fifty 
years has hoped for, but feared he would not see realised. 
Then we are told that discontent in America is also a very 
serious thing, and we are told that Fenianism has caused 
this Bill. 

We cannot deny that the existence of that disturbing 
cause in America is unfortunate and irritating; but the 
theory of the Government is that the remedy which will 
heal in part or in whole the disorders in Ireland will heal 
much of the discontent of Irishmen everywhere. There is 
"ot an Irishman in the Australian colonies or in North 
erica who is not watching the course pf the English Paf- 
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lianient on this question, and unless his spirit has been 

maddened to that state of resistance when he will listen to 

no reason and to no feet, he is probably feeling a softening 

disposition towards the Imperial Government and towards 

this house for the measures which we are now attempting to 

carry through. I can tell hon. Members opposite that the 

Fenian agitation in America has been fed to a considerable 

extent by a certain sympathy on the part of the people of 

the United States — I mean the natives of those States, who 

really do believe that we have never done justice to the 

native country of Irishmen. I believe that Irishmen will 

still emigrate when we have done what may be done this 

session and next. The right hon. Gentleman is much afraid 

that something desperate is about to be done with regard to 

the land. So far as I am concerned, he may rely upon this, 

that nothing will be done with regard to the land which the 

principles of political economy will not support, and which 

everything moral and just in the conduct of political affairs 

may not fairly undertake. I say that the great Republic 

will still invite vast numbers of the population of Ireland, 

but I believe they will go there no longer as enemies, and 

that the complaint made by Lord North so long ago as the 

first American War will be at length put an end to, and 

that England will not henceforth find her greatest enemies 

on the American continent in those who have issued from 

the shores of the United Kingdom. Sir, I will not go into 

the details of this Bill, for this reason, that we are now only 

on the Second Reading of it ; but, so far as I have been able 

to gather of public opinion, the Bill meets the views of the 

public. It is whole and complete, and it deals fairly and 

justly with all those who can claim compensation under it. 

If there is any body or any class in Ireland who have a right 

to complain, it surely must be the 4,000,000 or 4,500,000 of 

Roman Catholics, ^^ 
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Whatever may be the opinion of any Member of tiiis 
House on the question of the Catholic Church, T think it 
will be felt that in this Bill the very least has been done in 
compensation for the Catholics and their Church that it 
was possible for any just Government to propose. I do not 
suppose I shall come within the range of the wishes of the 
hon. and learned Member for the University of Dublin. 
His speech to-night has been generally a complaint that 
this Bill has adopted the voluntary principle for Ireland ; 
that the voluntary principle was bad; that what should 
have been done was to give an increased grant to Maynooth, 
and to have elevated the teaching there. In point of fact, 
the doctrine first avowed last Session, and then repudiated 
and denied, has been brought forward in a more daring 
manner to-night. And almost the heaviest complaint 
against the Bill is that it has established the voluntary prin- 
ciple in Ireland instead of the Roman Catholic Church, 
and we are told of the desperate evils that will come when, 
instead of one voluntary and discontented Church, we shall 
have three. .. Surely, the right hon. Gentleman and his 
learned colleague could not have supposed that the House 
could be taken ^in by anything so very small and hollow as 
that ? The Catholic Church in Ireland is not now discon- 
tented because it is not endowed, but because a smaller and 
in numbers an insignificant Church, is established there, not 
by the power and consent of Irishmen, but by the power 
and will of the Imperial Parliament. And to this small and 
comparatively insignificant Church has been handed over all 
the ecclesiastical revenues which belonged in ancient 
times, and which now justly belong, to the whole of the 
Irish nation. 

But some hon. Gentlemen opposite have a great feeling 
the congregations. So have I. I think that the congre- 
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gations have a right to excite the sympathy of Parliament; 
But .1 h^c seen other congregations and how they have 
eiherged from their difficulties. In 1843 nearly 500 minis- 
ters of the Church of Scotland, not waiting for an Act of 
Parliament to disendow them, walked out of their manses. 
They left many charming residences and many nice churches, 
and they quitted the homes in which they had spent many 
of the happiest years of their lives. They went out as a 
Church absolutely naked. There was not a church fit for 
them, nor a glebe house, nor a curtilage, nor a computation, 
nor, I will be bound to say, a single good wish or " God 
bless you" from any man on that side of the House. Do 
not tell us that your Irish Protestant congregations are 
feebler or worse than the congregations in Scotland. What 
have they done since in Scotland ? It may be told in a 
sentence, although it would take weeks to survey it all. 
They have built 900 churches, not less than 650 manses for 
the residence of their ministers, 500 schools, three Theolo- 
gical Colleges, and two training institutions. And during 
the last three years — I have not seen the accounts further 
back — they have raised on average, by voluntary subscrip- 
tion of their members, not less than ^370,000 per annum. 
And during the twenty-five years that have elapsed since 
those 500 ministers walked out of the Established Church, 
their congregations have voluntarily contributed a sum ex- 
ceeding ;^8,ooo,ooo sterling. And yet the learned Member 
for Dublin University has the courage to say in the presence 
of many members of the Nonconformist body that the min- 
isters of the voluntary churches are rather of a low class — 
that they are not high-bom. 

As to being high-bom, I think the Prophets of old were 
many of them graziers. The Apostles were fishermen and 
handicraftsmen. It was a religion, as we are told, to which 
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"not many noble and not many mighty were called." It 
may be that in this age and in this country, the light of the 
Reformation and of Christianity may be carried through the 
land by men of humble birth with just as much success as 
may attend a man who is born in a great mansion or palace. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member for Bucks argued 
very much in favour of the Established Church on the 
ground that there ought to be some place into which people 
could get who would not readily be admitted anywhere else. 
The fact is, that what the right hon. Gentleman wants is this, 
that we should have an Established Church which has no 
discipline, and that any one who would live up to what may 
be called a gentlemanly conformity to it may pass through 
the world as a very satisfactory sort of Christian. Sir, these 
are arguments that I should be ashamed to use. If I were 
a Churchman I would either find better arguments or keep 
silence, and if I were forced to keep silence I should be 
obliged to give up believing that the Church was much bet- 
ter than the Nonconformist body. My opinion is that hon. 
Gentlemen opposite do a great injustice to the Protestants 
of Ireland. Is there any reason why in the north of Ire- 
land the Presbyterians should be any less liberal or energetic 
than their countrymen of the Free Church of Scotland.? 
And if they are equal to the Scotch, why should the Episco- 
pal Protestants of Ireland, when they are free from the 
trammels of the State, be less active or successful than their 
neighbours the Presbyterians of Ireland, and their other co- 
religionists the Presbyterians of Scotland. I believe that 
your sickly offspring of privilege and favouritism may be- 
come the robust champion of the light of the Reformation. 
And, perhaps, we may live to see the day when the right 
hon. Gentleman will make a recantation at this table. 
^-.Qrd Aberdeen, who only a few years ago was PrimQ 
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Minister of this country, told me vet 1856, when I was stay- 
ing at his house in Scotland, that no public event connected 
with Scodand had during his long life given him so much 
pain as the separation in the Church of Scotland. But he 
added that he had lived long enough to see that all his 
lamentation and fear were vain, and that it had been one of 
the very happiest transactions that ever came to his country. 
He spoke of the new churches and the schools, and said 
that great additional life was spread through the whole peo- 
ple. If that also happened in Ireland, why then the light 
of the Reformation which glimmers now so faintly tliat no 
man can see it, may become a light shining over much of 
that island. And it may be satisfactory to hope that Catho- 
licism, in its extreme and Roman sense, may give place to 
a more liberal religion and approximate nearer to that 
which we think better — the faith and the religion of the 
Protestant Churches. It is too late to-night to enter upon 
the question of the surplus, but there is one thing I should 
like to say about it, and I say it in the hearing of my hon. 
and learned Friend (Sir R. Palmer), who, as I understand 
takes a different view of this question from some on this 
side. John WicklifTe, as the House knows, was 500 years 
ago born in the town of Richmond, and he was, perhaps, 
the first and greatest of the English Reformers. John Wick- 
liffe was obliged to consider this question of religious en- 
dowments, and he said that if Churches made a bad use of 
their endowments. Princes are bound to take them away 
from them. So, if endowments are found to be mischievous. 
Parliament may put them to other uses. I sometimes won- 
der how it is that in 500 years we make so little progress in 
some subjects. That was the opinion of John WicklifTe in 
the fourteenth century, and we are now defending and dis- 
cussing it in this house, and right hon. and learned Gen- 
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tiemen get up and condemn it as almost sacrilege and spcl 
liation on the part of Parliament to deal with the endows- 
ments of this State Church of Ireland. 

Then as to the uses to which these endowments' are put. 
If I were particular on the point about the sacred nature of 
these endowments I should even then be satisfied with the ^ 
provisions of this Bill, for after all I hope it is not far from \ 
Christianity to charity. We know the Divine Founder of . 
our Faith has left much more of the doings of a compas-/ 
sionate and loving heart than He has of dogma. I am not i 
able to give the verses or the chapters, but what always 
strikes one most in reading the narratives of the Gos^tls is • 
how much of compassion there was, how much of dealing 
kindly with all that were sick and all that were suffering. 
Do you think it will be a misappropriation of the surplus \ 
funds of this great transaction to apply them to some objects 
such as those described in the Bill ? Do you not think that j 
such charitable dealing will be better than continuing f^j 
maintain by these vast funds three times the number of 
clergymen that can be the slightest use to the Chutch with j 
which they are connected? We can do little, it is true. 
We cannot re-illume the extinguished lamp of reason ; we 
cannot make the deaf to hear ; we cannot make the dumb 
to speak ; it is not given to us — 

" From the thick film to purge the visual ray, 
And on the sightless eyeballs pour the day.** 

But at least we can lessen the load of affliction, and we can 
make life more tolerable to vast numbers who suffer. 

Sir, when I look at this grgat measure — and I can assure 
the House I have looked at it much more than the majority 
of Members, because I have seen it grow from line to line, 
and from clause to clause, and have watched its growth and 
Its completion with a great and increasing interest— I say 
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hen I look at this measure, I look at it as tending to a more 
rue and solid union between Ireland and Great Britain. I 
:ee it giving tranquillity to our people, greater strength to 
he realm, and new lustre and new dignity to the Crown. I 
lare claim for this Bill the support of all thoughtful and 
jood people within the bounds of the British empire, and I 
:annot doubt that it will be accompanied by the blessing of 
he Supreme in its beneficent results ; for I believe it to be 
bunded upon those principles of justice and of mercy which 
ire the glorious attributes of His eternal reign. 
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